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URBAN EDUCATION 



TUESDAY, JULY 27, 1971 

U.S. Senate 
Select CoM^rniEE on 
Equai, Eiw^tioxal Opportunity 

Washington ^ D.O. 

The Select Committee met at 10:05 a.in., in room 1224, 3s r ew Senate 
Office liuildin^ the Honorable Walter F, Mondule, chairman of the 
committee,' presiding. 

Present : Senators Mondale and Stevenson, 

Staff members present : William C. Smith, staff director and 'gen- 
eral counsel ; and Donald S. Harris, professional staff. 

Senator 'Moxdal^. The committee will come to order. This morn- 
ing we will hear from Mrs. Barbara A. Sizemore, instructor in edu- 
cation, Northeastern Illinois State College, who is formerly director 
of the Woodlawn School project in Chicago, 111. ; and Mr. Kenneth 
ITaskins. formerly deun of the Howard University Scho^ 1 o-P > *1 

Work, I see by the rnorniner paper, you \ro an of 4 ttd 

School, ^3 v tf 11 

Prior to that, he was an Alfred North Whitehead -Fellow at Har- 
vard, and prior to that the principal of the Morgan Community School 
of Washington, D.O. ' : 

If the two of you will come to the witness table, please. Dr. Size- 
mere, if von will begin. 

r^nator Stevenson, Mr. Chairman, this morning I would like to 
welcome to our hearings. Dr. Barbara Sizemore from my home State 
of Illinois. 

i share with Dr. Sizemore concern for better education and recog- 
ui-.- the need for greater community involvement in our educational 
institutions. 

Dr. Siz* more is now with the Center for Inner City Studies at 
Northeastern Illinois State College and was former director of the 
Woodlawn Experimental Schools project in Chicago. 

I am certain that her testimony will be both informative and 
helpful, and deserving of your attention. 

Dr. Sizemore, welcome. 
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STATEMENT OF DR. BARBARA A. SIZEMORE, CENTER FOR INNER 
CITY STUDIES, NORTHEASTERN ILLINOIS STATE COLLEGE, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

Dr. Sizkmcre. Thank you. Senator Moudulfi. .Vncl I thank you f-a 
this opportunity to discuss the condition of the educational programs 

in the schools today. „ . . . . . ,. , , • , 

Mv concern is in the field of education, and today the schools arc in 
trouble, as exhibited by the many chaotic conditions in some places in 

Anf the study “Crisis in the Classroom,' that Silberman made 
addresses itself to this issue. The point that Silberman makes so well is 
that education is a product of American society and culture and is the 
deliberate or purposeful creation, or transmission of knowledge, 

abilities, skills, and values. , , ; ' . ,, ^ ,, 

I feel that the mistake that lie makes is citing mindlessness as the 
cause of what is wrong with the public schools He dehnos mindless- 
ness as the failure or refusal to think seriously about edimational pur- 
pose, the reluctance to question established practice. This^anaVysis 
completely avoids the discussion of purposeful action, thereby elimi- 
nating consideration of forceful cultural imperatives such as racism. 

Consequently, Silberman falls victnn to a classic educational error, 
the inaccurate "definition of the problem. Such: inaccurate definitions 
lead to the wrong solutions. This statement will attempt to dl_nss 
'two of these solutions : Integration and community control. 

I feel that the definitional level is- the most important since most 
solutions arc designed to solve problems as they are defined. 

In the 1954 Broum. decision, it was indicated that segregation of th 
schools was undesirable and that integration would be a national 
imperative. The 1971 U.S. Supreme Court ruling allowing coutt- 
ordered busing to speed integration of Southern schools is an attempt 
to facilitate, enforcement of the 1954 Brown decision of that same 

court. that such an act is necessary indicates the magnitude of 

the problem in my opinion. True integration demands an end to 
racism, the problem, a diagnosis which most white European Amei i- 
enns reject. Racism is the belief that race is the primary determinant 
of human traits and capacities and that racial differences produce 

the inherent superiority of a particular race. _ . , , „‘ lllo 

In this country, most institutions promote and piotect the value 
of white European superiority, and this support precludes possibilities 
for time integration, because the schools in the total social order cannot 
be divorced *thoref rom and any programs for improving the school 
cannot bo enforced in that total social order. 

definitions of INTEGRATION 

Oscar Handlin gives two definitions for integration. One. is that it 
is that condition which affords an open society wherein any individual 
can make has the opportunity to Auvke. a multitude of voluntary or 
involuntary contacts with any other human being based on his own 
preference, taste, and ability. 
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Had this definition been chosen, then certain things would be the 
order of the day, like open housing, equal education opportunity, 
equal entry into any occupation. . . . , , . 

The other definition he discusses is the definition of racial balance. 
Racial balance is a definition which states that every group should 
be distributed throughout the institutions according to its percentage 
of the national population. Now I call this definition desegregation, 
and I call the other definition, the open society definition, a defini- 

t.ion of integration. , v ^ 

j) ( i Se c rree { l tion or racial balance lias some deficiencies. One is ? \yliat 
is racial balance, and that is often defined as racial imbalance, since 
eighty- twenty is .hardly . balance, tind it s. alw.ays . in tlie direction o 

the larger white society- •• « * _ 

Hanoi in says that the civil rights movement never made it clear 
which one of tlie definitions it chose, and so litis failed, tiiid this till 
lire at the definitional level lias created enormous disadvantages for 

l xVi e° open ■ society definition was* not adopted and . models ofjdfeaeg- 
relation v which* ucdbrninodated racist "goals were constructed. ^ Sing 
Sol Tax ; — ait anthropologist at the University of Cliicago^^tising his 
formula of A over 13 to define a situation wherein A represents groups 
with power and ; B represents groups with no power, then - you could 
describe the total social ‘reality and. all the institutions therein as a. 
condition where A had power over 13. In addition to lniVing power to 
make the decisions over 13, it af sc lias the power to decide wliat 
of knowledge will be * distributed and disseminated, and wliat sets of 
knowledge will not be. , -' J J ' 1 / ' , ■ . _ 

If the sources of knowledge are restricted and limited, any group 
will have tlie* information, skills,, and knowledge necessary to define 
problems only in one way, and that \Vay will mostly be in the direc- 
tion of sustaining power in tlie A gronp. 

OBJECTIVE OF PEO-I NTEOR ATION I STS 

Another study to which I would like to refer is tlie liobert L. ( rain 
study on school desegregation in the NY>rtli, where he found that tlie 
pro integration eommiinity group wanted to maintain a sufficiently 
high percentage of whites, or a sufficiently low percentage of blacks, 
in the community, to prevent the whites from moving out. Stated m 
this way, their position sounds like it might be closer to the ^keep the 
blacks out” demands of segregationist white communities than those 
of a eivil rights group, and tins is exactly the point of this paper, that 
the desires ^of prointegration groups in the North were exactly tlie 
same as that of segregationist groups in the South, to keep the blacks 
down and out. ' - 

MAJORITY- BLACK CITIES 

Also, if you will recall, Senator, in 1951-52, just prior to the 1954 
decision, information was released that blacks were concentrating in 
the central cities. In 1951-5*2, fox* the first time in urban - centers, The 
schools of AVashin«tpn,, p.C„,the metropolitan: area , with ,tfie largest 
black ppi?tilatlop,.bpqaine 53-perceiifr, tfiack. And. -tlie. predictions that 
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this would occur in city after city threatened white political control 

of the '‘Free Xorth. v . 

(Vunmeree, banking:, and industry took up the pattern ot night to 
the “safe- suburb, leaving the central city open to black power, black 
self-determination, and black control. . 

Realizing their plight, white leaders found it .necessary to select 
some “liberal”, ‘‘democratic' 9 and “Olivistian* alternatives to keep 
black people colonial iased. 13esegregut ion or racial balance is sucli an 
alternative. These were the conditions that existed at the time of the 
decision in 11)54, and that decision, if one will stop and think about 
it, reflects the racist thinking. It says : 

Segregation of white and colored children in linlrffe Schools has a detrimental 
effect upon the colored children. Tlie impact is greater when it has the sanction 
of the law, for the policy of separating the races is usually interpreted as de- 
noting the inferiority of the Negro group. A. sense of inferiority affects the 
motivation of a child to learn. 

The laiiguage infers that segregation does no or lit^.e harm to white 
children. Therefore, segregated schools must support whites. 

And my question is, if an institution supports the folk who give the 
inference of inferiority to another folk, how can that institution help 
the so-called inferior folk ? 

The overlooked situation is that social orders are produced ana 
created by human activity, and this is done by systems of behavior 
typifications which are ins- litioiialized so. that people are conditioned 
to react to social situations according to the behavior systems which 
they have learned and are typified and objectified in the institutions 
winch socialized them through language. . • 

So any institution, whether desegregated or integrated, which rein- 
forces the concept that blacks are inferior, will prepare them as sub- 
ordinates and whites will learn to be superovdinates. 

WHITES RETAIN DECISION M AKIN G POWER 

My point is that both of these— both desegregation and Integra- 
t ion— are solutions cliosen for B groups by A groups, without- the 35 
group participation in the decisionmaking, and therefore, the dcci- 
sions have usually worked to the .disadvantage of t.lie B groups. 

And so it has been with desegregation models which have been im- 
plemented throughout the South and in the Xorth. so that blacks end 
up losing positions, as demonstrated by Robeit Hooker's study, and 
then this results in mass unemployment of black professionals. 

In the South, according to Hooker, the principal has been tlie pri- 
mary prey of desegregation. Xow the black principalship in the South 
has ’been a job that is well known as a position of leadership in the 
black community, usually occupied by men, and therefore tlie elimina- 
tion of this position would work undue hardship on the professional 
mobility ladders constructed by black people in the field of education. 

Additionally, black people have concentrated professionally in' the 
occupation of teaching, because they have been excluded froin the 
business, industrial, military complex. . ■ , ■ 

Therefore, any exclusion 6f black people from this occupation ihay 
result in the 1930’s situation of concentration of black Ph. TX’s in the 
post office. 
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decentoamssation AXI) COMMUNITY CONTROL 

Tho other solution to the problem is community control- Community 
control has been confused with decentralization, at the definitional 

U Yh^tVitrali zatYon^is concerned with a reordering of the relationships 
between the power group and the powerless group. It is sometimes 
called bringing the decisionmaking power closer to the communi.y. 

Community control is concerned with the redistribution of powei 
that the 15 group actually makes the decisions about what goes on in 
the institutions which affect the lives of their children. • . 

The confusion of these two definitions. I fear, will cause and create 
the same kinds of disadvantages for black people that the confusion 

of the t wo definitions cf integration cause. . . . , 

And what I am advocating is the creation of decisionmaking models 
which afford the community, the administrators, parents, teachei s. a 1 
students, an opportunity to make decisions together. A decisiontpaking 
apparatus, assuring B group participation in power, as needed, to 
establish a mutually shared symbolic system in the complementarity 
of expectations and the double contingency that exists m a society 
where tliere are oppressed groups. Ajtid this is a necessity since mstitu- 

tions are shaping the life chances of B groups. . 

Had there been such an apparatus available, for the construction of 
desegregation models, perhaps it would have been less disadvantageous 

for B irroup people. ' : . ^ ‘ ^ , 

Numerous mechanisms must be designed to afford the opportunity 
of i multitude of interactions among the personalities and roles withui 
the social system of the school. And these interactions acts as inputs 
which will affect the outputs by bringing the values of the institution 

in line with the values of the clients. ; „ . , 

Snell a collective decisionmaking model was in operation in Wood 
lawn Experimental Schools District Project, and in some other places 
in this country. But those models were usually inhibited by controls 
from powei’ groups in middle -management, or central office, or cen- 
tral boards of education. So that the veal power to make these decisions 
was rarely given to the people who Ure on the local boards. 

If there is to be an aggregate model which is supposed to work so 
that one lias an opportunity to make decisions, then this must be part 
of it. So that the B groups are not suppressed in their decisionmaking 

by A group power. . . , ... . , 

Otherwise, the whole point of community control will be prostituted 
into decentralization, and the B group will not have the opportunity 
to change what is necessary. .. , . . . . , 

Both decentralization and community control operate witn an ag- 
gregate model, but in decentralization, the veto powers are in the 
hands of the board, and in community control, the approval-veto 

powers ai*e in the hands of the people. ' m ' 

REALLOCATION OK POWER 

Tlie primary objective, it seems to me, in educational sy st e msjio w_ is 
to change this power so that tlie people can decide what is to happen 
in the institutions that affect tlie life chances of their people. v 

&\ : ’ 
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Ami it wi’ins to me. further,' Unit imy solution guaranteeing cultural 
pluralism demands the input which an aggregate model provides. It 
needs tin* * diagnosis from a teaching staff' that bas an opportunity to 
have input iiito the making of divisions, and from parents, and from 

students. .. r 

And it seems further to me that if we do not get about the business 
of establishing these systems for participatory democracy in the insti- 
tutions that socialize our youngsters for democracy, there will be little 
chance for having a true democracy. 

To make the schools a vehicle for cultural pluralism, the institutional 
rallies of male superiority, wliitc-Kuropenn superiority, and superior- 
ity of people with money, must be abandoned, unci these values will 
have to he replaced with other values having to' do with land, life, and 

liberty, _ > 

And secondly, education must la*, for the purpose of self-fulfillment 
and self- revelation, by the expansion of the human potential for the 
host possible interests of each pei^on concerned, so that he can lead a 
more meaningful life in a democracy, for the betterment of himself 
and all mankind. 1 

Senator Moxdalk. Thank you very much. Mrs: Sizemore. I think we 
will lienr from Mr. Haskins and then I will question you together. 

I notice you did not read the full testimony, but we will include ypnr 
full statement in the record as though rend ns well, plus your addi- 
tional comments. 

(The prepared statement follows:) 

PREPARED STATEMENT OB’ DR. BARBARA. A. 8IZMORB 

Today the schools are In trouble. The youth are in rebellion. High schools are 
so chaotic in some places that they :..ust close to reorganize. Siberman says in 
his study. Crisis in the Classroom, it is not that everything being done is neces- 
sarily wrong; It is “simply that everything, now being, done needs to-be 
questioned.”, 1 * 1( ,rr- ■ • ’ j ■ 

He btates ill his preface that “the Crisis, in the classroom; — the, public school 
classroom, the- college classroom, the national '“claasrddm” created by the mass 
media and by the operation of the American political -system — is both n reflec- 
tion of and a contributor to the larger crisis of American .society.’’ - The point that 
SlllK*ri)inn makes so well is that education is a product of American society and 
culture and Is the deliberate or purposeful creation, evocation, or transmission of 
knowledge, abilities, skills and values." , . . . i ^ . f 

The mistake that he makes is citing mindlessness as the cause of wbnt is wrong 
with , the public schools. He defines mindlessness as tpe .‘failure or > refusal to 
think seriously about educational purpose, the reluctance to question established 
practice. This analysis completely avoids the discussion, of purposeful action, 
theroliv eliminating forceful’ cultural Imperatives *tich as racism; Consequently, 
Sills* l'liiun falls victim to a classic educational error: t be 1 1 tin ecu rate definition 
<>f | lie problem. Such Inaccurate ilellnltloiis lead to the w conic solutions. This 
statement will attempt to discuss two solutions: integration and community 

The 1W71 I’.S. Supreme Court ruing ul lowed court-ordered busing to speed 
integration of Southern Schools is an attempt to facilitate enforcement of the 
jjj .%4 Brown Decisions of that same court. The fact that such an act Is necessary 
indicates the magnitude of the problem. True Integration demands an end to 
racism, the problem, a diagnosis which most white European-Americans reject. 
Racism Is the belief that race Is the primary determinant of human traits and 
capacities and that racial differences produce the inherent superiority of a par- 
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tiuulur race In the United Staten most institutions promote and protect the 
value of wlilte European wuiierlority. 'Tliie bupport precludes poMsibillties for 

tr llu^dfin^BlveB two definitions of Integration. One refers to an open a™ 10 **' 
to a condition In which every individual can make the maximum number of 
voluntary contracts with others without regard to qualification of ancestry. 1 
Uclinltion dciiiuiidM solutions wliieli would midleute segregated housing, dot > 
unequal job opportunities, eliminate Inadequate medical edueatJonal se^ices 
and remove unequui taxation demands. If this definition had been ^osen, 1 
barriers to association would have been leveled except those based on ability, 
taste and personal preferences. This definition will be called Integration 1 

411 Tlie* her definition refers to integration us rnelul balance. This means that 
individuals of each ruclal or ethnic group ure randomly distributed throughout 
the society so thut every realm of activity contains u representative cross section 
oft hlTpopu lut ion . This definition will be called desegregation. Integration affords 
free choice to equals with the same limitations ; desegregation assures free choice 
to the HUiJrorUinate. Handlin says that the civil rights movement lias never 
made u clear choice between these two definitions. This failure at the de ni oi 
level has created enormous disadvantages for block , f n~ fU »„ rt!Ica tioii 

The ois*n society definition was not udopted and “OjJ® 11 *, nitda 

which ii ccoui in oduted racist goals were constructed. Using j^J^"*** 

\ /it wherein A represents groups with power and B represents groups wit h no 
power' A has VeWer to dlsMbute and disseminate Imowledge, information 
and. skills as well as to make decisions.* Other powers exist too. • . • 

* * • Power Is also exercised, when. A devotes his energies to ® r 

1 nf orclng social and political values and ^^os^uiTwhSh 

scope of the political process to public conBld^ation of only 

are comparatively innocuous to A. To the ^tent that A ^ «nv laraes 

nrAVPDted. for all practical purposes* from bringing to toe sore any xaroes 
thAt Slig ht in tbelr resolution be seriously detrimental to -A. a set of preferences 
Such^s iSe tmfe^hen A £ioup opted for radial balance ^^ad of open 
society The Process was limited to . education thereby .excluding job oppor 
tunltles. housing fac ilities and political control as issues in this proceM. 

But, Efforts at desegregation of the public schools 

residency isolation ; political patronage Sitte 2£d th% 

consequent loss of capital and resources ; the expansion of the *“®tto ana tne 
threidiaftbe emergent, black political' force. For, as each “w white community 
faced black inundation, tbe cry for, integrated 

Tix lour northern^ cities, interracial neighborhood 

lilterals were in the forefront of the protest described by Craiiv^ln all 
cases the pro-integration community group wanted to maintain a sufladen^ blgb 
Dercentage of whites, or a sutficientiy low percentage of blacks, to Py^ent whites 
tram iimviiicF i*iit Stated in this way, their position sounds like it might be closer 
U> the “Keen the .Blacks out'’ demands of segregationist white coromunltieH than 
those of a Civil Rights group. This is exactly the point. Both programs emanate 
from tbs same racist objective: To keep Blacks down. ■ . . . . 

Tlie hidden truth is that the U.fcS.A. had l*een faced with the ‘Progressive ghet- 
toizution of whole series of great urban conglomerations.” The whites hud been 
tuning to suburbia and the blacks had lie*n concentratingln the m* 

Ill um-tra, for the first time In the Urban Centers, the . mcJidoIh of WaidUiiRUnb 
ll.C. the iiietropolituii area with the largest population, became f»3<& black. 1 he 
predictions that tills would occur in city after city threatened white political 
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control of the “Free North.’’ Commerce, banking nncl Industry took up the pat- 
tern of flight to the “safe” suburb, leaving the central city oi>en to black power, 
b!::e^ self-determination and black control. Realising tlielr plight, white leaders 
found it necessary to select some “liberal”, “democratic” and “cliriHtlan” alterna- 
tives to keep black people colonla* Used. Desegregation or racial balance Is such nil 
alternative, These were the conditions which influenced the thinking of the 
Justices of the b’upreme Court in }054, 

The 3i)f>4 decision reflects tills racist thinking. It. says : 

Segregation of white and colored children In public schools has a detrimental 
effect upon the colored children. The Impact Is greater when it has the sanction 
of the lnw, for the policy of separating the races Is usually interpreted as denot- 
ing the Inferiority of the Negro group. A sense of Inferiority affects the motiva- 
tion of a child to learn. 

This language Infers tlmt segregation does no or little harm to white children : 
therefore, segregated schools must supi>ort whites. If an institution supports the 
folk who give the inference of inferiority to another folk, how can that Institu- 
tion help the so-enlled inferior folk V 

The over-looked situation is that social orders are produced and created by 
human activity, and this is done by systems of behavior typlftcatlons which are 
Institutionalized. 11 individuals then Internalize these objectifications of external-* 
lze them in perpetuation. Baugunge and socialization facilitate Institutional- 
ization completing the circle. Institutions objectify human behavior. Mnn and his 
social world herein Interact with each other. The product acts hack ui>on the 
producer. If the Institution upholds white Kiiroiienn superiority, the make-up 
of the role incumbents is Irrelevant. Bldcka will learn to be subordinates and 
whites will learn to be siiperordinates. This is the set of knowledge which the 
institution legitimizes through language and the dialectic. The origins of the 
roles likewise lie in the same fundamental process of habituallzation and objecti- 
fication ns the origins of institutions. Roles appear as soon as a common stock 
of knowledge containing; reciprocal typiflcatlons of conduct is In process of in- 
formation. n process that, as "*e have seen 'i's ‘endemic- to social 1 Interaction and 
prior to institutionalisation, proper. Nom utter what the school, segregated or 
desegregated. If the role for blacks le Inferior, • the outcome will reninin the 
same. Simple mixing does not- Insure redefinition of roles, especially when the 
larger social order tmtkeg no such demands! 

Desegregation and segregation are solutions chosen by A for B. Both are logical 
outcomes consistent with the contrlently Interdependent competitive economic 
model 13 which exists in this country. In this model, when A wins, B loses, and 
when B wins, A loses. Inherent in the model are always losers. If A has the 
liower, B will continue to be the loser unless B begins to define situations and 
problems Itself. , 

In most places where desegregation models have been Implemented blacks lose 
jobs. Most blacks have been recruited Into teaching because they were sys- 
tematically excluded from participation In the professional slots In the bnsiness- 
indnstrial-mtlitnry complex. Recent research indicates that hundreds of black 
teachers have been demoted, dismissed out right, denied new contracts or pres- 
sured into resigning because of desegregation and that new teachers hired to 
replace them include fewer and fewer blacks. 33 Moreover, the hlack principal 
has been desegregation’s primary prey. This is an historical position Invariably 
lield by r. black man throughout the Houtli. Desegregation, then, serves to create 
more Jobs for whites at a time when the economy Is shrinking and industry 
constricting. , ' ... 

Technology and modernization displace A group as recently documented by 
tbe expulsion of engineers b.v tl»e aerospace Industry. These casualties must l,e 
absorbed by tbe svstem. Since the teaching profession Is the primary place of 
employment, black displacement here is disfunctional with the so-called gains 
of desegregation, for where will the sisdety employ these new better educated 

blacks? ■ . _ . , , , , 

A corcful studv of the goals of desegregation show that the models are inimical 
to the l>est interests of black f>eople. Desegregation serves the interests of A 



' jiPAr romoleb discussion see & Lucfcmann, op.ctt. itp. 45-118. 

.« Morton Dentscta, “Cooperation and Trust.” 8omi> Theatrical note* In TntcrpcrooiiaT 
Ovnamico by Wnrrpn O. pennls. Kdemr IT. Sebetn. David K. Berlew and. Fred I. Steel 

^^^Ro^rt^W.^BookerP^tmeCTatlon^Cheats Black T earlier*.” Chicago Hun Time". January 
lO. 1071 . Sec. 2. HP - ’ 
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group. Until black people make better definition* of their problem*, the «ohitioi»8 
will continue to destroy um. 

The black educational situation is better known. .Black students continue to 
be at the bottom of the barrel when test scores are published* Aeklyn Uyneli 
suited in u speech in February, 1971 at the University of Virginia that there 
were more blark men In prison in tin* United States than there were hlaek eo- 
lege students of whom sixty percent are women. Carter G. Woodson, noted black 
scholar, saw what was happening in 11133 when he wrote The MitteUucation of 
the Xef/ro. lie said: 

•‘The so-called modern education, with all its defects, however, does others so 
much more good than it does the Negro, because it has been worked out in con- 
formity to the needs of those who have enslaved and oppressed weaker peoples. 
Fin* example, the philosophy and ethics resulting from our educational system 
have justified slavery, i>eonage, segregation and lynching. The oppressor has the 
right to exploit the handicapped and kill the oppressed.” M 

The plain truth is that black people have inaccurate conceptual maps of real- 
ity. Ah cited above, A groups control the distribution anil dissemination of knowl- 
edge In order to preserve certitin symbolic universes ami that knowledge is 
instil utionallzed through certain behavior typlfication systems which are then 
internalized by Individuals to maintain certain groups in excluded and/or 
inferior positions. 

These sets of knowledge preserve the values also. America is depicted often in 
the curriculum as democratic hut seldom as capitalist. Since the country has not 
yet achieved democracy, the schools should teach the citizens the capitalistic 
structure so they can understand how it works and can use It to help them- 
selves. Moreover, since food, housing, clothing and medicines are for sale In this 
country at a profit, certainly the poor ami the disad van t aged should first be taught 
how to make money. Vet. scarcely a word is said about economics except in the 
Kense of consumership. In fact, Jules Henry states tlmt the purpose of education 
is just that — to make jieople buy ! 

Furthermore, schools where the disadvantaged are educated have programs for 
training In obsolete skills and trade*. No schools train or educate the poor anil the 
disadvantaged in technology or the hard sciences. Few trade schools offer pro- 
grams for apprenticeship in the building trades. More than likely, blacks are pro- 
hibited from obtaining apprenticeships. Most training for such jobs nowaday* 
occurs on-the-job. The problem for blacks and Women is how to get on the job ! 

The educational curriculum is dominated by white European feats, exploits and 
miracles* Christopher Columbus discovered America even though the people he 
incorrectly named Indian^ were already here. Man began in the Caucasus Moun- 
tains When the earliest man bones were found in Olduvai Gorge, Kenya, East 
Africa. The history of the black people in America began in 1619. Yet they had a 
homeland in Africa before that time. All kinds of European interpretations, 
strangle B^aok drefli&B apil aspirations. The Constitution guarantees liberty, 
equality and the pursuit or happiness. But, when Blacks agitate for these guaran- 
tees, sociologists scream ^rising expectations” and “benign neglect.” 

Recently* spcial scientists have becopae mope supportive of these racist, chau- 
vinist: values/ Axthur Jensen has made attempts to assign Blacks .to inferior 
genetic groups with I.Q. tests- 1 * Edward C. Banfleld supports the white European 
culture as the “normal culture”, the most profound motivating dynamic being 
“future orientation.” 17 James Coleman found that poor children are most sig* 
liiflcnntly affected by the affluence of their classmates/" Thomas Pettigrew nml 
others found that Blacks could learn better in schools with whites. 11 * Such studies 
further perpetuate the institutional value* or male superiority, white European 
superiority and the superiority of people with money. No significant change will 
occur in schools until a new value system Is designed and implemented based on 
land, liberty and lire. 



11 Carter O. Woodson, Thv Mixeducation of the AVyro, Washington. L>.C. : Assoc in tt*«i 
Press. 1038 p. xxxik 

is IuIph Henry, Culture Artafn*t Man, NY. : Random House. 1003. 

w Arthur Jensen. ‘'Hov Much Can We Boost I.Q. and Scholastic Achievement” In 7/ar- 
vard KrfucahonaJ Rev fete, February 1560. p. 1—123. 

17 Edward C. Banfieia, The Cnheavenly City, Boston : kittle. Brown & Co., 1970- 

James R. Coleman. Equality of Educational Opportunity, U.S. Department of Health, 
Education & Welfare, O.K. Washington. I>.C. : 17. S. Government Printing Office, 1903. 

i* Thomas Pettigrew, Racial Isolation in the Public ScHoole, U.S. Commission on Civil 
Rights. Washington, if. C. : U.S. Govt. Printing Office. 1907. 
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Xf culture does indeed provide tht* *m;irds which urc applied, in filiitit i\ o 
IiroceHses, an d if culture is an expression of a general problem — Mint of the rela- 
tionships linking man to Ills environment, then B groups can no longer uilow A 
groups to detine their problems, create their values ami devise their norms. 

< hiierwise the motivational and situational .factors which work toward uni- 
fortuities in codes unci standards, trends iu action such as striving and energy 
disposal, and choices ami interests, will continue to preserve and rnuintain tli*» 
system of H grpup exclusion and cultunil denigration. 

A decision-making apparatus assuring B g roup participation and power is 
needed to establish a mutually shared symbolic system iu tlie com|>iemeiitarity of 
expectations and tlie double contingency. This is a necessity ill institutions 
shaping the life clmnces of 1* groups. Xuiuerous mechanisms must he design tecl 
to afford the opportunities of n multitude of interactions among tlie personalities 
and roles within the social system of tlie school. These interactions act as Inputs 
which will affect tlie outputs by bringing tlie values of tlie Institution in line 
with the values of tlie clients. ^ _ 

An aggregate model is needed to accomplish these goais.^ Such a model must 
give each role and group a x*osition of imrity and power in the decision-making. 
U groups need not feel that A groups will willingly succumb or surrender these 
powerful institutions which keep them in power. Tlie control of these institu- 
tions will result from repeated struggles, conflicts and confrontations. A groups 
will design programs to absorb tlie energies of B groups and to displace tlie 
liberation goals with survival goals. A groups will co-opt B grouxis and B group 
programs so that they veer from the original directions and point towurd A 
group goals and ends. This is to he expected since A groups are in power. How- 
ever, the struggle must go on. The change will be effective if the values are no 
longer acknowledged and/or respected. Alternate symbolic universes will he 
legitimated if the people so decide. The present attempt by social scientists to 
deflue decentralization as community control is such an endeavor. The recent 
statement to this committee by Hr. Marilyn Qittell is an example. 

Decentralization and community control are two administrative decision- 
making strategies which have been advanced in an attempt to resolve the con- 
troversy between advocates of integration and those of community control. 
Beople differ in their definitions of these concepts. To some they are synonymous ; 
to others they are not. Some say that decentralization is primarily concerned with 
restructuring relationships between the school and the central board while com- 
munity control represents a redistribution of power, with a set of exclusive 
powers assigned to the local community board. Others say. tjhat decentralization 
means two quite different things ; reduction in size and the redistribution, of the 
power to makb important decisions. Definitions of comniuhity control differ from 
community to community but in most black communities the central concept is 
that of power; . 

Both strategies operate with an aggregate model. In. q^entralizatloii approval- 
veto powers reside In the central Office or the - central Boktd of, Education. In 
community control the approval-veto powers ' reside 'tyirh the people in the local 
community board. One such decentralization model is CAPTS, desig ned and 
Implemented in the Woodlawn Experimental Schools District, project, (WESP), 
an E.S.E.A., Title III government funded project tuider Bflblic Law 8^-10 in 
Chicago, Illinois. This project operated under a tripartite arrangement "with three 
institutions. The Woodlawn Organization, The University of Chicago and the 
Chicago Board of Education. The District was governed by the Woodlawn Com- 
munity Board which had twenty-one (21) members, ten (10) from the Wood- 
lawn Organization, seven (7) from the Chicago Board of Education and four (4) 
from the University of Chicago. Under community control. The Woodlawn Com- 
munity Board would have made policy for the District, controlled the finance and 
teacher hiring and firing and would have been completely composed and repre- 
sentative of the entire community. However, under the Title III Urogram and its 
Memorandum of Agreement with the Chicago Board of Education the Woodlawn 
Community Board was only a recommending body for the former held approval 
veto powers. The WCB was a decentralized body, not one of community control. 

The WESP District, located in Woodlawn, one of the ten (10) poorest of the 
seventy-five (75) city community areas, had three components: the community 



10 Morris Janowlti, "Institution Building In Urban Education” in Innovations in Mass 
EducatUn. edited by David Street. N.Y. : John Wiley A Son, 1060, p. 273— 342. 

n CAPTS C is for community representative; A means administrators: P equals 

Barents : T is for teachers and S is for students. 
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component, tlie research and evaluation component and the in-school e< tiponent ; 
and three schools: Hyde Park High, Wadsworth Elementary School Wads- 

worth Upper Grade Center. The community component had twenty-live com 
munity agents who organized and convened some forty parent councils of approx- 
imately twenty members each. These parent councils each elected a president 
or chairman who sat on the Wood lawn Parent Council Advisory Board. Thes 
members became alternates for Woodlawn Community Board members These 
parent council presidents attended Leadership Training Sessions to learn how 
tii be a Board member, how to use Robert’s Rules of Drder, how to understand 
school law. Board rules and other necessary information. ' 

The in-school component had forty community teachers (teachers aides) - J^ese 
community teachers and parents attended workshops in methods 

Etlmolinouistic Cultural Approach to Oral Language and the Sensory-Motor- 
Perceptual Program. Community teachers had learned to test and screen for 
the ^ter progmm and many of them knew how to teach the first rudiments 
of reading skills. Moreover, parents had been trained for positions as com- 
munity agents, community teachers and research assistants and they served 

in classrooms on teams to solve problems. . . .. - otrofDm 

rpL nrimarv objective of the WESP was to restructure the social system 
th/ougha mutuality of effort through subsequent Interventions which have two 
roof- /if to change the roles and relationships in the community and (2) to 
Sangi tie roles and relationships in the school. The project was not only inter- 
who works together but how. To the degree that the mutualUy of effort 
ii restructuring of the social system the following secondary objectives 
he achieved:(l ) eleva ti on of achievement scores, (2) an improvement 
seJ-concfA; (3) a rediction in alienation, and (4) a sen^of power over one s 
Mutuality of effort was to be achieved through CAPTS and the C APTS - 
WE^* Decision-making Model was to be the vehicle to restructure the social 

^Thfidodel had nine (9> steps. (See Figure 1). Program planning occurred in 
the CAPTS Congress. First, each group met separately. ^ plai \ 

group. It was submitted to the other groups who discussed am * sft efi 

negotiated plan was then sent to the professional bureaucracy to be formulated 
into an educational program. This formulation was sent to the administrative 
ft for SniTtion Tbe administrative staff then submitted the proposal to 
the WCB The WCB recommended or did not recommend. I£/.^VCB recommended 
and the proposal clfd not warrent submission to the CBB " (this means it does 
not infringe upon the power of the CBB), the proposal then came back to the 
ndmlnlatratiye staff for coordination and communication, to the professional 
bureaucracy ^tor implementation and back to the GAPTS. Congress for evaluation. 
Each group first met separately to discuss the method and the Instruments to be 
used for evaluation. These were then negotiated and the evaluation t<M * 
according to the negotiated plan. If a proposal or plan failed tobe recommended 
by the WCB or was vetoed by the CBE it returned to the CAPTS Congress and 
started over again. 

s* Chicago Board o( Education. 
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Although the Chicago Board of Education never exercised its veto powers, 
tn tfifiiiv m iinngo m pTif: finri the city civil service commission managed, to veto often. 
Line-staff ambiguities provided the school principals with avoidance routes for 
the delivery of their services and complicated the model also. But, in spite of these 
obstructions, major accomplishments in effecting change are as follows : < 1 ) the 
cessation of all gang activity on the VV adswo rth Upper Grade Center Yard which 
the former principal and the newspapers declared a “Viet Nam Battlefield” prior 
to the project ; (2) the creation of one of the first black designed Follow-Through 
Alodels in the nation, the Ethnolinguistic Cultural Approach to Oral Language ; 
(3) the elimination of non-ready first grade readers (See Table I) ; (4) an in- 

crease in achievement of third grade children (See Table II) ; (5) the increase 
in achievement scores of the Upper Grade Center Young men Involved in the 
Study Skills Survey Experiment ; (G) the invention of the (’API'S — WESP paren- 
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tal community participation model which failed to explode into anotlier Ocean 
Hill-Brownsville as predicted by project opponents, precisely because it was not 
designed for community control ; (7). tbe development of the most sophisticated 
work-study program in any high school in tbe city; (8) the establishment of an 
Education Services Center which was people-directed for increased delivery of 
programs and attended far in excess of other adult education centers like it : and 
(9) a decrease in teacher-student conflict and hostility. 

TABLE I. — WADSWORTH ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, 1ST GRADE, COMPARISON Of MEANS 



Subtest 
Reading 



Mean score 
before 
WESP 



Mean score 
after 
WESP 



U 



46. 44 



43. 51 



+2.44 



i Result of test; an absolute value greater than 1.9S indicates a sig.iificant difference between means at the 95 percent 
confidence level. 



TABLE II.— WADSWORTH ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, 3D GRADE, COMPARISON OF QUARTILE MEANS 



Sub test 



1st quartile: 

Word knowledge. __ 

Word discrimination 

Reading 

Spelling 

Language 

Arithmetic computation 

Arithmetic problems 

2d quartile: 

Word knowledge... 

Word discrimination.. 

Reading - 

Spelling - 

Language. 

Arithmetic computation 

Arithmetic problems 

3d quartile: 

Word knowledge.. 

Word discrimination 

Reading.. — 

Spelling..... 

Language, j — - ------ - - -- - 

Arithmetic computation 

Arithmetic problems..: - 

4th quartile: i! * ’ “* 

.Word knowledge..... 

Word discrimination 

Reading - - r 

Spelling 

Language.. — 1 V 

Arithmetic Computation - ------ 

Arithmetic problems 



r r - r u -j * - r 



NBW » 


Gain or 
loss 


Percent gain 
or Toss 


3.942 


+0. 465 


+11.79 


4.008 


+0. 095 


+2.37 


3. 687 


+0. 120 


+ 3. 26 


4. 637 


+0. 535 


+11.53 


4.030 


+0. 17 i 


+ 4. 23 


4.097 


+0. 167 


+ 4.06 


3. 656 


+0. 159 


+4. 35 


2. 907 


+0, 200 


+6.87 


2.9S2 


+0. 143 


+4. 80 


rum 


+ 0. 226 


+7.50 


3. 160 


+0. 315 


+9-96 


2. 999 


+0. 206 


+6.87 


3. 550 


+0. 118 


+3.31 


2. 902 


+0. 164 


+5. 66 


2.454 


+0. 173 


+7.05 


, 2. 605 


+0.083 


i +3. 19 


, 2.691 


+0. 201 


♦ +7,4$ 


2. 439 


+0.031 


+U29 


2.471 


+0L239 


4 +$-69 




+0.154 


+5-G2 




+0.046 


+ 1-77 


: . ’ ,1.907 i 


+ 0.195 


+ 10. 20 


• 2. 236 ? 


s ■ - . +0,032 


+ U45 


‘ 2.278 


+0.206 


+9. 03 


1 * 1.'395 


’ “ +0.053 


1 +3. 79 


i. s U746 


. +0.024 


+ 1.39 


2. 212 


+0.105 


+4-7* 


; 2.141 


+0-059 


+2.76 


demands 


the Inifut 


which an 



» MBW Mean before WESP. 

Any solution guaranteeing cultural pluralism, , v - . , . _ 

aggregate model provided. It*heeds the diagnostic skills of the, professional staff. 
In such a school diagnosis . would be the important program. Teachers wopld 
need to become skilled in techniques of d^ta, collection apd analysis, such as 
interviewing, microethhograpy, Questionnaire construction , public opinion poll- 
ing, test construction, categorizing and codification, diagnosis would .not stop 
nor necessarily start in the classroom but would encompass the entire community 
especially as it related to the students existence, present, past and future. It 
would need administrators amenable to the collective decision model described 
above or administrators willing to share power. Lets look at an example of how 
this model would work r , , , . 

In 1966 at Forrestville High School, a high school located in the inner city of 
Chicago, plagued by a constellation of gang problems, low achievement, high 
drop out rates, poor facilities and lack of equipment and materials, an aggregate 
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bodv of uurents, students unci . teacher** liecnme ooncerned, l>ef?ttn to ob«trve the 
stuiientM in the high school unci to collect dutu on the community an<i tl*ese Htu- 
clents. Soon they noticed tliut the student# were constantly requesting- permission 
to 150 to the instrumental music room and 1 to borrow mimic instruments. After 
conferring with the, baud instructor, these teachers found that ma«y more stu- 
dents wanted to be in the band tlmn the school facility could accommodoate. 
Moreover, after much interviewing with, parents and students, the teachers lo- 
cated and identified approximately thirty singing groups who hung around the 



school after hmirs to practice In the empty clnssrooms. 

r The teachers also discovered that the reading median of the^mcoming tiesh- 
umn el 
highest 



class was approximately fourth grade, tiiat tlie sophomore class liacl tike 
...^*.^st drop-out rate (3 boys to 1 girl), that two girls graduated for every one 
hoy and tiiat eighty per cent of the attendance and, discipline problems were 
attributed to freshmen. Tliey found tiiat four out of every five students hi tlie 
mil grade Civics classes felt tiiat tlie subject matter was boring and irrelevant. 
fcStudent responses indicated tiiat tliey wanted to study tlieir own coruiniuntj . 

A. meeting of interested community representatives and parents was called by 
the teachers, the PTA, the students who liad formed two groups — -the Men and 
Women of Forrestville, tlie presidents of tlie classes and the student council to 
discuss the new high school planned for the community. At this meeting the data 
and the information were discussed In general terms. Several suggestions were 
made and implemented. Committees were formed to discuss other matters further 
and one of these committees was assigned to preplanning for the new high school. 

The students in the Civics classes began the study of Grand Boulevard, the 
community area in which tlie high school was located. One class was to survey 
the community housing ; another was to locate and study all business, i.e. grocery 
and liquor stores, restaurants, barber shops, etc. A social center permit was 
obtained by the high school to provide space for the students interested in sing- 
ing and playing musical instruments to practice and record. A disc-jockey club 
was formed and permission was granted by the local Soul radio station to work 
with the members on Saturdays at the radio station. The students requested and 
received permission to play records in the lunchroom during lunch periods and 
the disc-jockeys manned the equipment and mikes, made lunch school announce- 
ments and read pertinent bulletins. Barents, teachers and students became en- 
thusiastic about Black History and the Magnificent Seven stented with the school 
wide contest called “Do you Know these Famous Black Men and, AVomen?^ Stu- 
dents who could name the largest number were to receive savings bonds. Then, 
the most frequently named men were listed and the Men of F orrestville were 
asked to select the seven who had contributed the most to the liberation of black 
people. Those chosen were: Martin Luther King, Jr., Malcolm X, Stokely Car- 
michael, Booker T. Washington, W. E. B. DuBois, Marcus Garvey and Frederick 
Douglas. The Men of Forrestville were then asked to try out for the roles of 
these famous heroes. The candidate was to write a speech taken from the study 
of this man’s life and he was to try to sound exactly like the man he had chosen. 
The winners were called "‘The Magnificent Seven.” 

The first all school affair was “The Call for Freedom” which became an annual 
event. “The Call for Freedom” was the story of the Black Man’s experience In 
America. Every student tried to perform In the affair. It was then that the ob- 
servation was made about th e Intense interest Forres Lville students had in the 
Informing arts : singing, dancing, writing, acting, painting, building, sewing 

and designing. A - 

The parents on the new school committee began to discuss the possibility or 
having larger music, art and drama departments in the new high school. Teach- 
ers were resistant to the idea at first. . . 

The new high school gradually emerged. The performing arts was to he the 
core. But parents did not want it to be a singing and dancing high school. It had 
to he more. But the school was to respond to the students and the Black man s 

needs for no one wanted to produce the “old Negro.” 

Five parents, three teachers and three students met with the architects to 
discuss their ideas. There was to he a television beaming station, the staRe was 
to be the center of the school. They wanted hand rooms and practice rooms. The 
television studio was to be near an electronic shop where the students con cl 



43 The Social Center in a recreation program patabliftbed In the school after eohpol hours 
by tlie Chicago Board of Education, 
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learn liow.to design and repair television equlpiueiu. lliere vvua tu be a tadio 
station and a recording studio so tliut students could learn not only how to sinj, 
Put how to record. The business department was to be located near so that stu- 
dents wlio wanted to be entertainers could leara the wliole business. Parents and 
teacliers wanted to end the exploitation by agents and business men from other 
etiuiie gr^ps StudeiTts majoring in performing arts at Forrestvllle were to learn 
accounting, business law, income tax, everything needed to control and manage 

^'xhere^v^s to be an Olympic .sized swimming pool, a ballet room, and a little 
theatre that was to offer opportunities for unique techniques in the use ofsoco- 
drama for teaching reading to those who despaired of ever learning lio\\ vjitli 
books. Here the students were to use videotapes and casettes to learn to reud. 
the little theatre the sewing rooms were situatecL so that costumes xor plays 
could be made. So located were the art rooms and the woodshops for making 

YYY^^tudents* who wanted to be professionals, performing arts was to be the 
motivating dynamic. Independent study situations were built in to the academic 
departments of mathematics, social studies, science, biology «nd and 

large library was located in the front of the school with private carrels and 
listening posts to accommodate independent learning. Every effort was made to 
maximize the use of the mult i*me<lia . • ■ ■ ' , „ . _ 

Through the - interaction of parents,- teachers and students several new entrie., 
were to appear in the .curriculum. Considerable blackeniug took place in less than 
a year S when the school was empty a visitor could not mistake the fact 
that this was a black school. Pictures of black heroes went up beside George 
Washhigton and Abraham Lincoln. And Jeff Bopaldsou went up beside van 

^°Music concerts would offer Beethoven and B. B. King, Yardblrd and Mozart. 
Dance concerts would, show ballet with the bugaboo. Xbe Black: Experience, how- 
ever was extolled and emphasized. New materials had to be written and new 
sets of knowledge had to be produced. The new high school, named Martin Luther 
King Jr. opened its doors on June 2S, 1971. Whether or not it delivers the great 
opportunities- which its facility promises remains to be seen. The curriculum, 
its 1 content teaching and its methodology, the administration and its organiza- 

ana its collectivity all must eu.pliasize the values of 
land, liberty and. life. To make this school a vehicle for change for he black 
students who attend, new values must replace those now strangling educational 

staff will be reaulrea to resist cooptation 
by the line-st aff hierarchy with its arbitrary and. authoritarian decisions. , IS o 
such movements are now discernible. In fact, several changes in the physical 
facility have been made already to prevent certain changes: The new school Was 
to have had ’no general study halls which are dumping grounds forstudents 
for whom the school has made no provisions. It has two.. There were to have been 
no KMH divlslons I Educable Mentally Handicapped > . The BMH students were 
to be absorbed by the Performing Arts Core Curriculum. There are seven BMH 

There* iK^itt^le^resistance to the propaganda! being' dumped Into the community 
bv certain members of the professional bureaucracy who resist change, regard- 
ing academic preparation and college bound requirements for all, a countermove- 
liient to revert to A group norms and standards for B group. Moreover, excluded 
groups cannot conform to A groups system of “ways of orienting” and B groups 
must project their new external symbols to control new wav ® b" The 
that the new system will be geared into the action systems of both A and B. Abe 
construction and maintenance of the public schools system is far from mindless. 
It is purposeful, directed toward the preservation of the B group conformitj 

Ot i r'to r * G ^ Woods on expYafned this phenomenon more vividly than most in the 

difficulty with the education of the Negro is that it has been largel> 
imitation resulting in the enslavement of his mind. Somebody outside the race 
has desired to try out on Negroes some experiment which interested him and hi. 
co-workers - and Negroes, being objects of charity, have received them cordiall* 
and have done whafthey required In fact, the keynote in the education of the 
Negro has been to do what he is told to do. Any Negro who has learned to do this 
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is well prepared to function in the American social order as other would have* 
him .' 4 

To make the schools a vehicle for cultural pluralism, the institutional values 
of male suiieriority, white European superiority and the superiority of people 
with money must be abandoned. Secondly, education must be for the purpose of 
self-fulfillment and self-realization by the expansion of the human potential for 
the best possible interests of each person concerned sn that he can lead a more 
meaningful life in a democracy for the betterment of himself and all mankind 

Next, a new all human ethic must be employed. One that could be tried is that 
of the “Golden Talent.” The basic assumption is that people are different. Each 
person is predisposed toward a certain approach to learning. Some people are sight 
learners, some kinesthetic, some auditory learners, some abstract thinkers, some 
manipulate ideas, some memorize. There may be as many approaches to learning as 
there are people in fact. But everyone has a talent ! Observations of these will 
dictate what is taught to that learner. This curriculum will not be obstructed by 
racist and/or chauvinist values. 

There is no doubt that a democratic culturally pluralistic society is imperative. 
That fights must be waged on all fronts is accepted. Let Americans tell no more 
lies, make no more myths, create no more evasions like integration and desegre- 
gation, revenue sharing and voucher systems. At long last let’s set about to cure 
the disease and not treat the symptoms. Education can be concerned then with 
the meeting of men’s needs of identity, stimulation and security based on the 
values of land, liberty and life. Once this occurs, the vital area of man’s purpose 
and existence on this earth becomes the primary focus of his educational experi- 
ence and the point position at the frontier of knowledge. 

Senator Moxdale, Mr. Haskins? 

STATEMENT OF MR. KENNETH W. HASKINS, WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Mr. Haskins, I am sure that you will hear some repetition in my 
paper, because in many ways, Mrs. Sizemore and I consider things 
from very much the same point of view. 

I would, like to begin by giving a little historical perspective that 
perhaps will pinpoint the point that Mrs. Sizemore inade about the 
planful form of education. 

Let me begin with a quote as taken from a member of the Virginia 
Legislature around the 1830’s: , 4 ’ - . \ 

We have, as far as possible, closed every avenue by . which light might enter 
their minds. If you could extinguish the capacity to see the light, our work: 
would be completed ; they would then f be on a level with the beasts of the field, 
and we .should be safe. I am not certain that we would not do it, if we could 
find out the process.. , . ~ ‘ . .- r * * : *;:L . i 

This paper that I will present will deal primarily 4 the; .black 
community. The problems and solutions, however, can be ^applied to 
others, such as Puerto Rican, American Indian 3 , * and the Mexican 
Americans: 

The quotes used at the outset give an interesting historical perspec- 
tive. They refer to the system of slavery — a state of being into which 
black people were to be educated. The current question; is how far 
have we moved from this original purpose ? Regardless of wlxat terms 
we use to describe it. 

It is evident that what was kept from and wlxat was put into the 
minds of black people has preoccupied white America from the be- 
ginning of slavery in this country. A complete system, supported by all 
facets of society, was devised in order to control this. As times changed, 



** Carter G. Woodson, op. cit. p. 134. 
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this system, giving: as little as possible, made necessary accommoda- 
tions, but never significantly altered its basic pattern. 

Kenneth Stamp in The Peculiar Institution describes the steps used 
during slavery to produce the ideal slave : 1 

Tli© first step was to establish and maintain strict discipline. A Virginia slave- 
holder is quoted as stating, “unconditional submission is the only footing upon 
which slavery should be placed. 

The second step was to implant in the bondsmen themselves a consciousness of 
personal inferiority. They had to ‘know their places’ to Teel the difference be- 
tween master and slave’, to understand that bondage was their natural status. 
They had to f^el that African ancestry tainted them, that their color was a badge 
of degradation. 

The third step . . . was to awe them with a sense of their master’s enormous 
power. 

The fourth step was to persuade the bondsmen to take an interest in the mas- 
ter’s enterprise and to accept liis standards of good conduct. 

The final step was to impress Negroes with their helplessness, to create in 
them *a habit of perfect dependence’ upon their masters. Many believed it dan- 
gerous to train slayes to be skilled artisans in. the towns, because they tended to 
become self-reliant. 4 t . v . - t 

I contend' npno of the principles used to create the; ideal sla ve have 
been completely abandoned. All linger in one form or another in the 
relationships between white Americans and black Americans. .The 
changes that have -occurred came about because of the continued re- 
fusal of the black community to totally submit to the definitions of 
tlieir status provided by those who control. 

MISKDUCATIOX OP AMERICA 

The education or misedncation of America comes through many 
forms. In addition to the school, television, mones, plays, popular 
songs, cartoons, nursery rhymes, all play a part. At one time, all of 
these were used to help implant -the feeling of personal inferiority in 
the minds of black. people, and conversely, personal superiority in the 
minds of whites, . .-.••• . ; ' i. 

Slaves codes, and later .Tim Crow laws, further demonstrated .these 
differences, while adding the attempt at strict discipline and the dem- 
onstration of the ‘^master's” enormous power. . 

State governments, and all kinds .of vigilante groups and lynch 
mobs participated in tliis. The drive to impress the black man with 
his helplessness also continues today as black people are skillfully kept 
out of decisionmaking roles — not only for the general community, but 
even in the. communities which are almost totally populated by them. 

The school, and such skills as leading and writing, have always had 
a central role in this struggle. From the beginning, reading and writing 
were singled out as tools to be withheld from black people at any cost. 
Other means of communication were partially destroyed by breaking 
up families ; outlawing the use of drums ; and not allowing black people 
to gather without a white x>erson being present. . 

In return, black people sought to acquire the ability to read ana 
write wherever they could. During reconstruction, in places where it 
was possible, black 'people built and opened schools. This occurred on 
the. Sea Islands even before, the Freedmen’s Bureau was created. , 

In South Carolina and other States where black people constituted 
a meaningful group in the State legislature, public education was 
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started for the first time: and where the Freedmcn’s Bureau' opened 
schools — grandparents, parents, and children nil came'todearn. The 
importance of black education *to white Afocrifa is- seen’ lignin in the 
first activities of the Ivu Kliix Klnn. • ■ * ; ’ * J ' 

I quote from William B-Ivatz, ej’ewitness.: . /• 

The main Klnn targets were Negro officials, teachers and >uccfessftil farmers 
. . . The attacks on Negro and white teachers and school* fbr'freednien did not 
cense. Bamuei Allen, a Negro teacher ,wns attacked b.v a m6h 16 I860 because lie 
had “committed a great wrong: I had a Sunday School” . . . An 1 AlnKniVin teacher 
was warned to “dismiss the school Immediately or prepare yourself* 1 . . : In all 
the Southern states, schools were set nhlnse and teachers heated Or ftVrcotl to 
leave the state. ! ' 

> ■ i s 

Katz states further: 

The objectives of the Klnnsmcn did hot Include the murder or removal of all 
Negroes from the South. Tlielr purpose was to keep the Southern Negro Ignorant 
and under white control. 

The North to a lesser degree had the same attitudes. A school in 
Connecticut that took one black girl and later more, that set im the 
reason for legislation that placed the white teacher in jail. Many States 
did not provide for the education of black children. Most unions barred 
black people from membership and from apprenticeship programs. 
In the North, also, schools created for or hv blacks were destroyed, and 
teachers intimidated. 

All of the work done by black jieople and some white people to alter 
the situation so that equality could l>e achieved, lias not changed the 
basic fabric of this country. We still have a society that can tolerate 
or encourage a school system that fails poor black children, lmt would 
immediately mobilize itself if it. was not edncating middle-class white 
children. It is not too farfetched to believe that it is nriohilizihg itself, 
ns it did before, in fear that black, people as a group might laeoome 
educated. , , 

It is upon this base' that the present educational system is built. 
History makes the enrrent questions around job security and intimi- 
dation of teachers appear mild. In any ense. h!a.6k people feel they 
can no longer accept their definitions from white Am^rictt^ Growing 
numbers of others — Indians. Puerto Bicans. Mexican Americans, and 
some |x»or whites — arc reaching similar conclusions' . ' • 

What happensto the master-slave relationship when the “master*’ 
still sees himself in this role while the ‘‘slave” will no longer submit to 
being a slave? If we use the formula handed do>vn by history, it will 
he repression hv a show of force— a Took at the police used at Occan- 
IIill Brownsville, I.S. 201, and on college campuses, indicate that per- 
haps we * . ve not come very far. , 

It is within this, context* — the history and the importance of the 
minds of children in considering social! change — tbpt.the movement 
for community control of schools takes place. ’ 

(’OLOXIAI. SIKNT.M.lTV KIOIITS , ' . 

. . ' r 4 ’ * - 

There remains, in this country, a kind of colonial mentality that 
gives white people rights in the black community that have never been 
afforded black people in the white community. 
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The intention of black people is to throw off all aspects of this 
colonial or master-slave , relationship that remains in their .com- 
munities, <•' , • ■ •' 

At this i>oint, let me state th at .this term “community* 7 can encom- 
pass from the home of one black person to the black people of the 
world. • • , , , 

The essence of colonialism and slavery is: who has control over 
whom ; who makes decisions ; who decides which people make n living ; 
who decides wliat is culturally acceptable and culturally unacceptable ; 
who decides the way of 1 if eiThe. movement for community control of 
schools addresses itself to all this. . 

Td like to discuss a little of the current movement, from my point 
of view. As examples, in one or t wo instances, I will utilize some ex- 
periences from the Morgan Scliool, and I have quotes from a position 
statement made by a group of black educators in 1908, who stated 
that : 

Black In American cities are in the process of developing: the power 

to assume control of these public and private institutions In our community. The 
single institution which carries the heaviest responsibility for dispensing or 
promulgating those values which identifies a group’s consciousness of Itself Is 
the educational system. To leave the education of black children in the hands of 
people who are white and who a re racist is tantamount to suicide- 

And another quote I*d like to use, which makes a projection* is one 
from Pivstou \v ilcox in ait article ho wrote in the New Generation, 
called “Education for Block Liberation/’ 

If Blacks were to make their own decisions about their own educational needs, 
would they deliberately transmit outmoded skills to their students? Would they 
toach children blindly to respect policemen who brutalize their friends and neigh- 
bors? Would they foil to equip students with the skills needed to solve some of 
their own community's problems? Wohld they forget to include In classroom 
discussion the problems faced doily by ghetto youth? Would they deliberately 
SC'-ew up the judgment of the kids by teaching them the ‘right' woy to live within 
a. free and democratic society that has yet to.be produced? 

There are t wo major facets to the current movement for community 
control of schools. Although they overlap and ar© being dealt with 
«imnltn»eonsl>% they must, at times, be looked at -separately. _ 

-One facet is the taking of control itself. This, in the main, politi- 
cal. and must be seen in this light. The amount of energy, time, and 
attention given to this depends upon how tenaciously those presently 
in control hold on to their power. Control must be complete to be effec- 
tive. The ability of those presently in <M>ntrol to veto or sabotage the 
new decisionmakers will hamper the ability to make those changes that: 

tiro necessary. .... 

The other facet deals with the action that will be taken, once the 
decisionmaking power is transferred to the black community. The 
kinds of action will also depend upon how complete the shift of powers 
are. From current experience, it- appears that some powers -are released 
fairly easily— —others seem to lie ‘hold onto with a tenacity that defies 

description. . . „ . . . 

There remains certain tecliniqnes utilized by those currently con- 
trolling the schools to allow them to take back even those few powers 
which have changed hands. 
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Community control of t-lie schools is not new. The white community 
in America lias always controlled their schools. The white community 
in America has also controlled the schools attended by black people, 
even in situations where the schools were attended by only black stu- 
dents. The results have been disastrous for black people. 

Xo matter what is said regarding the political struggle for power, 
the original purpose of the black community was to try to stop the mis- 
education of their children and to remove them from the influence of a 
system that was insensitive and/or inadequate to tlieir needs. The next 
step was to be the provision of a good education for their children. 

The powers that different local school boards in the urban communi- 
ties arc demanding arc similar. They see. the community school board 
as the governing body of the school or schools which make up the com- 
munity school system. They feel the community board must have broad 
powers over all aspects of the schools’ operations. They feel, that it 
cannot be merely an advisory or consultative body to an administrator 
who is basically responsible to a system over which t-lie community has 
no control. 

community IM».\K1> TO COXTKOl. 

The community board must control — to the maximum extent— 
stalling, curriculum, financing, outside resources, use of the pliysiea. 
plant, and planning for any new facilities. 

Kven though many have made evaluations of the success or failure 
of community control, none of the boards in the coin ~n unity -eon trolled 
schools in black urban communities have or liad all of the ooweis 
stated above. Tet me take a minute to look at some of the thing's they 
have done with some of the powers, and maybe look at some of the 
things they might do if they had additional power. 

In most of the communities the local boards aiy, of necessity, de- 
veloping themselves as hoaid memliers at the same time that they begin 
operating ns a board. In no instance that I know of has the larger sys- 
tem provided these local hoards with those funds necessary for their 
cwn education and operation. 

Hoards for the cities have a elerk.a legal adviser, some expense ac- 
counts, a larger advisory staff, and in many instances, administrative 
aides. Some of the local lioards have boon able to attract funds from 
private foundations for minimal operation, but even this lias, at times. 
l»ecn criticized. Kven with this handicap, statements of policy, by- 
laws, articles of Incorporation, reports to the community, and other 
tv|K*s of documents, have come from these lnxlics. 

* Most of these reflect a vonl attempt to drastically change the ingredi- 
ents that make up what we know as the large urban school system. 

The first thing to be noticed when one looks at the transfer of i>o\ver 
is that in no instance was power given directly to the community. The 
choice of the final decisionmaker never seems to be very clear in the 
original agreements. All projects that I know of started by including 
a university among the decisionmakers. Some included larger com- 
munity agencies not diiectly related to the children attending tlio 

Morgan Community School provides one example 01 this.- Although 
the parents had l>een the ones pushing for changes, the school was 
actually turned over to Antioch College, and the amount of power 
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parents and community members were -to wield was seen as little or 

11 In a memo of May 1967, the then-superintendent of schools, Carl F. 
ITansen, stated : 

V proposal is being developed between Antioch College and the school system 
for an experimental demonstration In urban teaching at the Morgan-Morgnn 
Annex Elernentarv School . . . While the details of the proposal are >et to be 
worked ont. the siiporiritendent wishes to advise the board that the plan concept 
has the full endorsement, of the administration, provided the operational aspects 
can he coordinated. , 

The powers given to Antioch were : full responsibility for curriculum 
formation and instruction ; recommendation of teachers and other staff 
members: staff organization: funds to be allocated for books, supplies, 
maintenance and staffing; the right to seek funds from outside sources 
to supplement existing sources. 

I’OWKU UK Til r. COM Ml' NIT V 

T'lio power of tlie coiiniiiunity wns stuted m tliis inninicr* * 

The school community wUl be active participants through the Parente’ Advl- 
sorv Board, to be comprised of parents elected by the pa rente-guard la ns of PJ*p9® 
attending the school. The involvement of parents through the Parents Advisor* 
Board should Improve tlie relevance of the school program to the needs of the 
community. 

There were some changes with the new arrangements, once it began. 
It became evident, however, that the university would have as much 
trouble addressing itself to the needs of the black community as the 
larger system had. There vre re, however, staff from the uiutersi y 
available for immediate questions and complaints. „ 

The Parents’ Committee began to see itself a bit differently . They 
entitled themselves a, “local board” and began to question certain 
^iorities 

Pr The university had done their best planning around utilizing the 
school as a laboratory, and as an' institution to tram their students. I j ic 
local board was primarily interested in service to the children in the 
school. They were somewhat resentful of some of the unilateral deci- 
sions made by the university, and they looked to the university for 

funds for program and advice. . 

And slowly the relationship between the university and the local 
Ijoard began to change. Parents, interestingly enough, ns in most- move- 
ments for community control, saw their first area of concern really the 
need to improve the relevance of the school program to meet the needs 
of tlie community, mid showed concern about the effective climate ox 

th pmv!ds began questioning the system instead of blaming their chil- 
dren for the failures. This change is a concept basic to the whole 

movement.^ commimitics that have any semblance of control have 

moved from this premise. The community felt that those w< *** n *v JJJ 
the school should be accountable to them, m much the same way that 
any other producer Is accountable to the consumer. . . . 

They wanted a school not alien to the commnnrty, but an l^egml 
part of the community. With help from professional staff, those t 
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tudes and aspects of behavior wliicli were important began to be put 
into words and then into practice. 



DEMANDS OK PARENTS AND BOARD 



Some of these demands, as expressed by the parents and. the Board 
of the Morgan School, were evident in their first annual report, to the 
community, in 1968. They stated such things as the following : 

People want the kind of school where their children will learn those things 
which they need to knew In order to survive in this society. People want the kind 
of school where they and their children are treated with respect and allowed to 

carry themselves with dignity. !>;••••’ >«:»■•-••• _ A '- ' :,,j • „ 

Poople wjint the kind o t school that welcomes and their children ana does 

not insult them by indicating that something is wrong, with the way they look. 



QJ« (If 

They believe that the sol tool staff and sol tool board should be responaible to 
them and tlieir needs anti should not dictate to them what someone else lias 

decided is g:ood for them. .... , ... 

The school should take its character from the people living in the commumt) 
and from the children utilizing the school rather than rigidly defining itself ar an 
institution accepting only those people who already fit into a fcet definition 



With this as a basis, many changes will occur. The most basic change 
would deal witli self-concepts. Blaclc cliildreii will liot^be taugnt to be 
ashamed of blackness. Spanishrspeaking cliildren will not be taught 
that it. is shameful to s|n.ik the language of their parents. Navajo 
children will learn of their culture and speak their language before 
they extend tlieir boundaries to more alien cultures. . 

There will be a minimal amount of social problems in the school 
localise the norms at the school will be those s of the community in 
which the school is located. .. .. 

Such practices as suspension and expulsions will cease* because it 
the school sees itself as an integral part of the community, it has a 
i-esponsibilitv 10 help solve all problems and not avoid them by push- 
ing them out” of the school. .; . . '• 

This then, leads to a different use' of psychologists, social workers, 
and other ancillary help. The job of tlie schopl becomes inclusion rather 
than exclusion. All members of the community are the puplic. 

The total climate of the 3cliool begins to change. Community people 
are usually hired as staff members, further tying community and 
school together. As the range of tolerated behavior for children is in- 
creased, staff also begins to relax. Soon the school takes on aspects of a 

community itself. , ..... , • , 

A further step regarding lieliavior is to lo*7k at the many unimportant 
rules and regulations which constantly bring adults and children into 
conflict. Many of these particularly concern giving the children more 



further implications for the organisation of the school: 
thods. curriculum content : use of tlic building, if we re- 



resiiect. 

There are , 

teaching methods, ciii . — — ... - — 

spond to the community and its needs. - J. 

. In a community, wjieio there is much transiency, an mdividpulizec 
program is of extreme imporinncje^One must, ha, ve a situation. in wind 
the coming and going of children does npt interfere with the progresi 
of the individual. Communities in which nanv. parents work (liu 
children begin to arrive at school an hour before formal opening 
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should provide a morning program similar to the usual after-school 
programs. The peed for free breakfast and lunch can be ascertained. 

Other things ,>Y erc done iu Morgan, in response to the community, 
such as a clinic in the office of the principal. ■ • " . . 

Changes in the curriculum were made to come closer to what was 
the nature of the community. ■-,•••. . . , . 

The above are but a few examples of changes that can be made when 
one has the power to make decisions different from those | Kissed down 
through, a large bureaucrat ic system which is antagonistic or disinter- 
ested. There are many other changes that could be made if other pow- 
ers were in the hands of the local board. Control of finances would 
appear to be the most crucial. This is the power that is held onto most 
tenaciously. , • 

'** "■ roN l'KOli ()!•’ Pl'XUS 



'Plio ability to raise and receive outside funds, which was seen as 
lefral for Antioch, was .withheld from the local board for over a year 
44 w hi le ; furthers discussion takes placer’ We all recognize that in this 
coiuitiy , the one who controls the funds is ultimately in tile most pow- 

If funasAverje Controlled by local Ixjards, a great- deal more of the 

school moneys would be spent- locally. ... , . . ; m „i„ 

Such things as compensatory education, which people try to imply 
is an alternative to oomrrtimity control— i§ not seep by us X11 tbat wav. 
C<»mpeiisatory education -would continue. The mam difference would 
bo that wliat is compensation would be defined by the local community 
and probably such purposes as “to change the behavior patterns of 
children with .popr, background and instill m them ths im[>ortance of 
proper social > behavior and achievement to enable them to accomplish 
their goals” would no longer be popular,^ _ 

Goals such ^'“general cultural enrichment ^ would remain, but the 
cu 1 tii re ’ tb he; ; i eih^p'aSized would be from the black community rather 
than whflit luas been practiced to ditto. . . . , . . 

In such areas as art, music,- dance and literature. the highest horizon 
would be the understanding and appreciation of their own. 

Community dor&rbl then addresses itself to the pluralism in our soci- 
ety and attempt eliminate decisions for black people l>eiiog made by 
those who believe that blacks are uneducable mvd untcacbable ^any 
traps are being set to hold the movement back. I believe, however, that 
this movement is irreversible. The subterfuges to delay progress w ould 
be another paper. Uut let me list them briefly. ■ . , , - ~ 

One method is to <xmfuse oommuiuty wntroW.tli such tlun^^ 
decentralization, model schools, experimental schools, or ‘ “^^^j^ub- 
system or community schools of the type originating ill Tlint. ol . 
^AiStber method is to try to dilute control by proposing ‘‘equal 

paitnoiabipe.^The partnerships include such noUn^St 

uni vorsitieev' educators, government-, and representatives of nohpxottt 

‘^Thd'biack community has at one time or another been iii p’a.rt ne whip 
with all of these groups only to be left disappointed. These past part- 
uerships have been formed around more appropri^e pr^ns. h idus- 
trv can help the black community by providing jobs. Labor can help 
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cators and universities can help ; by examining thei'r osvii biases ' and 
dealing with them. Government can enforce la ws already on the books, 
and further aid self-determination of black people. • 1 ' 

'When dealing with the education of black childveti in.this counfry, 
their schools must be supervised, evaluated, and corrected by* those 
who are most concerned about the children — the parents and other 
members of the community who live with the children through their 
total life experiences. Otheis can work for and advise the community, 
but final decisionmaking and control canncit be shared. 1 ' 

( Xlie prepared statement follows : ) 



“We have, as far as possible closed every avenue by which light might enter 
their minds. If you could extinguish the capacity to see the lights our work would 
be completed; they would then be on a level with the beasts of" the held, and we 
should be safe. I am not certain that we would not do it, if we could find out the 
process , , 

A member of the Virginia Legislature after The Xat Turner Revolt. 

Woodson, Carter G, The Education of the Negro Prior to 1861 Arno Press A The 
Xew York Times 1968 — original publishers — The Associated Publishers Inc,, 
Washington, E>.C. 1919 

“Our laws positively and utterly forbid any efficient general educational sys- 
tem, and they do it wisely, too, for just begin and thoroughly educate one genera- 
tion and the whole thing would be blown sky high. If we do not give them liberty, 
they would take it.” 1 I i: 

Community Control of Schools • 

This paper will deal primarily with The Rlack Community,' The problems and 
the solutions can, however, be applied to others such as Puerto Rican, American 
Indians, and the Mexican Americans. • * • » v. 

The qupt^s used, at the outset give an interesting historical perspective. They 
refer to the system of sluveiy— a state of heing into which; Black people were to 
be ‘'educated”. The current question is how. far have we movedi^rom this original 
purpose ? • t :.,>?*?«•; i • i 

It is evident that \yhat was kept from and. what was put into the minds of 
Rlack people has preoccupied white America from the beginning of slavery In 
this country. A complete system, supported by all facets } of ^qciety was devised 
in order to control : this. As times changed, this system— giving as little as pos- 
sible — made necessary accommodations never significantly^ ‘altering its basic 
pattern, : : . 

Kenneth Stamp In The Peculiar Institution describes * the- steps used during 
slavery to produce the Ideal .slave. “The first step was to e^tfhUsh and main- 
tain strict discipline. A Virginia slaveholder is quoted. >8 stating, ‘uncondi- 
tional submission Is the only footing upon which slavery should f l>e placed. It Is 
precisely similar to the attitude of a minor* to his parent; or a tfoldier to his gen- 
eral 1 . A South Carolinian -states* ‘he is neyer for a moment to exercise either 
his will or judgement in opposition to a positive order*, 

“The second step "was to implant In the bpndspien themselves a consciousness 
of personal Inferiority, They had to 'know their plnces* to ^fcel the difference 
between master and slave*, to understand chrit bondage was' their natural status. 
They had to feel that African ancestry tainted them; that their- color was a 
badge of degradation,” 

“The third step . . . was to awe them with a sense of their masters enor- 
mous power. The only principle upon which slavery could be mairitnined *. , • 
was the ‘principle of fear* ”, 



1 Harriet Stowe, “Unele Tom** On bln “ p. 
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“The fourth step was to persuade the bondsmen to take an interest in the 
muster's enterprise and to accept his standards of good conduct”. 

The final step. was "to impress Negroes with their helplessness, to create In them 
‘a habit of perfect dependence” upon their masters. Many believed it dangerous 
to train slaves to be skilled artisans in the towns, because they tended to be- 
come self-reliant”. . • . . . 

None of the principles used to create the ideal slave have been completely 
abandoned. All linger in one form or another in the relationships between white 
Americans and Black Americans. The changes that have occurred came about 
because of the continued refusal of the Black community to totally submit to 
the definitions of their status provided by the white community. 

The education or inis-education of America comes through many forms. In 
addition to the school — television, movies, plays, popular songs, cartoons, nursery 
rhymes, all play a part. At one time all of these were used to help lmplaut the 
feeling of personal inferiority In the minds of Black people — and conversely 
personul superiority in the minds of whites. Sluvo codes and later Jim Crow laws 
enforcement agencies such as the police-urmy, etc., further demonstrated these 
differences while adding the attempt at strict discipline and the demonstration 
of the “masters” enormous power. State governments, uud all kinds of vigilante 
groups and lynch mobs participated iu this. The drive to impress tlm Black man 
with his helplessness also continues into today as Black people are skillfully kept 
out of decision muking roles — not only for the general community — but even in 
the communities which are almost totally populated by them. 

The school, and such skills as reading uud writing have always hud a central 
role in this struggle. From the beginning — reading und writing were singled out 
ns tools to be withheld from Black people at uny cost. Other means of communi- 
cation were partially destroyed by breaking up families; outlawing the use of 
drums: and not allowing Black people to gather without a white person being 
present. 

In return, Black people sought to acquire the ability to read and write 
wherever they could. During reconstruction in places wiiere it was possible — 
Black people built and oi»eiied schools. This occurred on the Sea Islands even 
before the Preedmen’s Bureau was created. In South Carolina and other stutes 
where Black people constituted a meaningful group In the state legislature, 
public education was started for the first time; and wiiere the Freedmens 
Bureau opened schools — grandparents, parents and children all came to “learn”. 
The importance of Black educatlou to white America Is seen again lu the first 

activities of The Ku Klux Klan. ■ 

"The main Klun targets were Negro officials, teachers and successful farmers. 

The attacks on Negro uud white teachers and schools for freedmen did not 
cease. Samuel Allen , a Negro teacher, was attacked by a mob in 1809 because 
he had 'committed a great wrong; I had a Sunday School’. . . . An Alabama 
teacher was warned to Nllsjiiiiiss tlie school immediately or prepare yourself • 

. In all the Southern states schools were set ablaze and teachers i ►eaten 
or forced to leave the state”. (William I* Katz, Eyewitness, Pitman Publishing 
Co. 1907, pp. 206-268.) 

Katz states further “The objectives of the Klnnsmen did not Include the 
murder or removal of all Negroes from the South. Their purpose was to keep 
the southern Negro ignorant and under white control” (my emphasis). 

The North to a lesser degree had the same attitudes. A school In Connecticut 
that took one Black girl and later more wus the reason for legislation that placed 
the white teacher in jail. Many states did not provide for the education of Black 
children. Most unions burred Black people from membership and from apprentice- 
ship programs. In the North also, schools created for or by Blacks were destroyed, 

and teachers intimlated. , ' 

All of the work done by Black people and some white people to niter tne situa- 
tion so that equality could be achieved, has not changed the basic fabric of this 
country. We still buve a society thut can tolerute or encourage a school system 
that fulls poor Bluek children but would Immediately mobilize Itself (as It did 
around the first Sputnik) If it was not educating — middle-class White children. 
It Is not too far fetched to believe that It is mobilizing itself, as It did before, in 
fear that Black people as a group will become educated. 

It Is upon this base that the present educational system Is built. History makes 
the current questions around job security and Intimidation of teachers appear 
mild. In any case Black people can no longer accept tlielr definitions from white 
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America. Growing numbers of others — Indians, Puerto Ricans, ’Mexican Ameri- 
cans, and some whites are reaching similar conclusions. " 

What happens to the master-slave relationship when the master still sees 
himself in this role while the “slave” will no longer submit to being a “slave ? 
If we use the formula handed down by history it will be repression by a show 
of force ... a look at the police used at Ocean-Hill Brownsville, i.S. 201 and 
on college campuses indicate that perhaps we have not come very far. 

It is within this context — the history and the importance ; of the_ minds of 
children in considering social change — that the movement for community control 
of schools takes place. There remains, in this country, a Kind of colonial men- 
tality that gives white people rights in the Black community that have never 
been afforded Black people in the white community. ' ' ■ , , , 

The intention of Black people is to throw off all aspects of this colonial or 
master-slave relationship thar remains in their communities. (This term com- 
munity can encompass from the home of one Black person to the Black people 
of the world). The essence of colonialism and slavery is: who has control over 
whom; who makes decisions; who decides which people make a living; who 
decides what is culturally acceptable and culturally unacceptable; who decides 
the "way of life”. The movement for Community Control of schools addresses 
itself to all this. 

Current Movement 

"Black people in American cities are in the process of developing the power to 
assume control of these public and private institutions in our community. The 
single institution which carries the heaviest responsibility for dispensing or 
promulgating those values which identifies a group’s consciousness of itself is the 
educational system. To leave the education of Black children ^ in the hands of 
people who are white and who are racist Is tantamount to suicide”. 

Position Statement — Five State Organizing Committee for Community Control, 
January 25, 1968 — pg. 1. t , 

”If Blacks were to make their own decisions about their own educational needs, 
would they deliberately transmit outmoded skills to their students? Would they 
teach children blindly to respect policemen who brutalize their friends and neigh- 
bors? Would they fail to equip students with the skills needed to solve some of 
their own community’s problems? Would they forget to include in classroom dis- 
cussion the problems faced daily by ghetto youth? Would they deliberately screw 
up the judgment of the kids by teaching them the ’right’ way to live within a free 
and democratic society that has yet to be produced”? . .i i 

Preston Wilcox, “Education for Black Liberation”, Neno Generation Winter 
1969, pg. 18-10. I4 _ 

There are two major facets to the current movement for community control of 
schools. Although they overlap and are being dealt with simultaneously — they 
must, at times, be looked at separately. 

One facet is the taking of control itself. This is, in the main, political and must 
be seen in this light. The amonnt of energy, time and attention given to this de- 
pends upon how tenaciously those presently in control, hold on to their power. 
Control must be complete to be effective. The ability of those presently in control 
to veto or sabotage the new decision makers will hamper the ability to make those 
changes that are necessary . 

The other facet deals with the action that will be taken, once, the decision mak- 
ing power is transferred„to the Black community. The kinds of action will also 
depend upon how complete the shift .of powers are. From current experience, it 
appears that some . powers are released fairly easily ... others seem to be held 
onto with a tenacity that defies description. There remains certain techniques 
utilized by those currently controlling the schools to allow them to ‘take back’ 
even those few powers which have changed hands. 

Community control of the schools is not new. The white community in America 
have always controlled their schools. The white community in America lias also 
controlled the schools attended by Black people, even in situations where the 
schools were attended only by Black students. The results have been disas- 
trous for Black people. No matter wbat is said regarding the political struggle 
for power — the original purpose of the Black community was to try to stop the 
ml8-edueation of their children and to remove them from the influence of a sys- 
tem that was insensitive and/or inadequate to their needs. The next step was 
to be the provision of a good education for their children. 
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The powers that different local school boards in the urban communities are 
demanding are similar. They see the Community School Board as the governing 
body of the school or schools which make up the community school system They 
feel the Community Board must have broad powers over all aspects of the school s 
operations — it cannot be merely an advisory or consultative body to an admin- 
istrator w ho is basically responsible to a system over which the community has 
no control. The Community Board must control — to the maximum extent 
staffing, curriculum, financing, outside resources, use of the physical plant, and 

planning for any new facilities. , „ . „ Iinm 

Even though many have made evaluations of the success or failure of com- 
muuitv control”, none of the Boards in the community controlled schools in Black 
urban' communities have or had all of the powers stated above Let us^examine 
those they have had and what they have done with them. We can thvu look 
at what they might plan to do if they had the additional powers. 

In most of the communities, the local boards are of necessity developing th -ui* 
selves as hoard members at the same time that they begin operating as a board. 
In no instnnce, that l know of, lias the larger system provided these local boards 
with those funds necessary for their own education and operation. Boards lor 
the cities have a clerk, a legal advisor, some expense accoounts, a larger advisory 
staff, a nd in many instances administrative aides. borne of the local boards have 
been able to attract funds from private foundations for minimal operation— but 
even thij has, at times, been criticized. Even with this handicap — -statements or 
po: jy, by-laws, articles of incorporation, reports to the community and other 
types of documents have come from these bodies. Most of these reflect a real 
attempt to drastically change the ingredients that make up what we know as the 
large urban school system. The selection of which powders to give up easily, does 
not appear to be by chance. Basically the pattern is the same in all cities. 

The first thing to be noticed when one looks at the transfer of power is that in 
no instance w r as power given directly to the community. The choice of the llnal 
decision maker never seems to be very clear in the original agreements. All 
projects started by including a University among the decision makers, borne in- 
cluded larger community agencies not directly related to the children attending 
the school. The influence of the teacher organization varies according to the 
city Finally, the larger system continues to retain very crucial powers. 

Morgan Community School provides one example of this. Although the parents 
had been th 3 ones pushing for changes, the school was actually turned over to 
Antioch Colle ;e and the amount of power parents and community members were 
to wield was seep as little or none. ^ 

In a memo to The District of Columbia Board of Education in May 1007, fiom 
the then Superintendent of Schools, Carl F. Hansen, the following was stated : 
“A proposal is being developed between Antioch College and the school system 
for an experimental demonstration in urban teaching at the Morgan-Morgan 
Annex Elementary School . . . While the details of the proposal are yet Id be 
worked out, the Superintendent wishes to advise The Board that the plan con- 
cept has the full endorsement of the administration provided the operational 

aspects can be coordinated”. . . 

The powers given to Antioch were : full responsibility for curriculum forma- 
tion and instruction ; recommendation of teachers and other staff members sub- 
ject to* the approval of The Board of Education: staff organization— not to 
exceed ordinary budgetary expenditures; to be allocated funds for books, sup- 
plies, maintenance and staffing in proportion to “current tables of standards . 
The right to seek funds from outside sources to supplement existing sources. 

The power of the community was stated in this manner : f l 

“The school community will be active participants through the Parents Ad- 
visory Board, to be comprised of parents elected by the parents 
pupils attending the Rchool. The involvement of parents through The Paients 
Advisory Board should improve the relevance of the school program to the 

"^r^basiVpm^ers ' then, given to the university ended up encompassing the 
following of the powers The Community Board sees as necessary. 

A. Staffing: Selection of own staff and decision making as to type and num- 
ber within budgetary limitations. I^rofessional staff are to meet Central Board 

r eqmreroentB.j^^ Almost complete control over curriculum and teaching methods. 

iscal Responsibilities : Really very little except where the University 
rar heir own funds. Alth mgh Initial changes crwW? w* made in some budge- 
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tury items, the same methods of ordering and purchasing were .maintained, 
keening control essentially in the hands of The Central Administration. _ 

L>. (Jut xidc Resource a: Complete autonomy was given to the university in 
soliciting funds from outside of the school system and for administering these 

fU £ Physical Plant: The university was given autonomy in use of the building. 
Concepts about planning for new buildings did not occur until another stage m 

Hl What* we had, then, was not community control, but a shift of power from 
one element in the white power structure to another. The new institution in 
control was perhaps a bit more benevolent — but never the less was the legal 

tle whh n the new arrangement things began to change. It became evident, liowevei\ 
that the university would have as much trouble addressing itself to the needs of 
the Black Community as the larger system hud. There were, however, staff from 
the university available for immediate questions and complaints. 

Tlie Parent Advisory Committee was elected after the school year began and 
all plans lincl been made. There was input by community ^aople in the initial 
planning. It seems though that the wants of the majority of the poor Black Com- 
munity had not been fully clear. . 

Difffircncps between the University and the Local Board (a title they chose 
rather than Parent Advisory Committee) were very quickly seen. 

The University had (lone tlieir best planning around utilizing the school as 
a laboratory aiui as an institution to train their students. The Local Board, was 
primarily interested in service to the children in the school. They looked to the 
university for funds for program and advice. They were somewhat resentful of 
some of the unilateral decisions made b • the university. 

Slowly, the relationship between the university and the Local Board began to 
change. One of the outcomes which had been expected as a result of the creation 
of the Parents’ Advisory Committee — to “improve the relevance of the school 
program to the needs of the community” — was seen by the principal and The 
Local Board as a necessary first step. The university’s representatives were 
still dealing with terms such as “freedom” which they found difficult to translate 
into practice and with the classic subject areas such as mathematics and science. 

The university, had theoretically described the base upon which the program 
would take shape. It’s approaches were new and creative but it was unable to 
capture tlie style of the community that made up the bulk of the school population. 

The priority whieh was set as the community began to assume control was the 
affective climate of the school. Parents had involved themselves in this — ques- 
tioning the system instead of blaming themselves and their children for the fail- 
ures. This change in concept is busic to the whole movement. All Black com- 
munities that have any semblance of control have moved from this premise. 

The community felt that those working in the schools should be accountable to 
them In much the same way that any other producer is accountable to the con- 
sumer. They wanted a school that was not alien to the community, but an in- 
tegral part of the community. TVith help from the professional staff those atti- 
tudes and aspects of behavior which were important began to be put into words 



and then into practice. , ^ A _ T 

Some of these demands ns expressed by the parents and Board of The Morgan 
School in The First Annual Report to the Community in June 1908 are : 

“People want the kind of school where their children will learn those things 
which they need to know in order to survive in this society. People want the 
kind of school where they and their children are treated with respect and 
allowed to carry themselves with dignity”. , 

"People want the kind of school that welcomes them and their children and does 
not insult them by indicating that something is wrong with the way they look. 



speak, or dress”. , , , , , . ... 

“They believe that the school staff and school board should be responsible 
to them and their needs and should not dictate to them what someone else lias 
decided Is ‘good for them’ 

“The school should take its character from the people living in the com- 
munity and from the children utilizing the school rather than rigidly defining 
itself "as an institution accepting only those people who already fit in to a set 
definition”. 

With this as a basis, mer y changes will occur. The most basic change would 
deal with self-corn its. Block children will not be taught to be ashamed of 
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Blackness. Spanish speaking children will not be taught that it is shameful to 
speak the language of their parents. Navajo children will learn of their culture 
and speak their language before they extend their boundaries to more alien 



There will be a minimal amount of social problems in the school because the 
norms of the school will be those of the community in which the school is located. 
Any aspect of behavior which is acceptable in the home and the streets will have 
to be tolerated in the school. . 

Such practices as suspension and expulsions will cease. If the scnool sees 
itself as an integral part of the community it has a responsibility to help solve 
all problems and not avoid them by “pushing them out” of the school. This then 
leads to a dift'ei-ent use of psychologists, social workers and other auxiliary help. 
The job of the school becomes inclusion rather than exclusion. All members of 
the community are the “public”. ^ . 

The total climute of the school begins to change. Community people are hired 
as stuff members, further tying school and community together. As the range of 
tolerated behavior for children is increased, staff also begin to relax. Soon the 
school takes on aspects of a community itself. 

A further step regarding behavior is to look at the many unimportant rules 
and regulations which constantly bring adults and children into conflict. 

Do we really need to force children to go only one way on a staircase? What 
is wrong with chewing gum or eating potato chips in school? If children seldom 
walk in the street why expect different behavior in school? If fighting is part ot 
the rituals the boys in the community engage in for status purposes — should it 
be u -crime* in the school V Cau we really be happy to see the children when they 
come to school, even if they are late? Cau children have the freedom to leave 
the class when they need to with the adults assuming they will behave 

responsibly ? . 

As one reduces the areas where adults and children must interact in a negative 
way — negative behavior diminishes. Children who were cnee hostile do not act 
or react in this way. They are respected as they are. 

There are further implications for organizr.tion of the school ; teaching methods ; 
curriculum content ; use of the building if we respond to , the community and it’s 



In a community where there is much transiency, an individualized program is 
of extreme importance. One must have a situation in which the coming and go- 
ing of children does not interfere with the progress of the individual. Communi- 
ties in which many parents work and children begin to arrive at school an hour 
before formal opening should provide a morning program similar to the usual 
after-school programs. The need for free breakfast and lunch can be ascertained. 

What was the office of the principal at Morgan School, became a clinic, admin- 
istered by Children’s Hospital. This clinic served the total community from 2 :30 
p.m. to 6:30 p.m. dally. The building is open until 10:00 p.m. every night. Our 
auditorium has been used for a variety of community functions including part of 
the funeral of the chairman of The Local Board in the Spring of 1969 

Curriculum has been left to individual teachers to develop- Each taking their 
strongest subject area and continually developing it. It is the belief of the Morgan 
staff that one who loves a subject and knows it well can transmit this love to 
others. The one rigid limitation upon curriculum development stems from the 
overall philosophy. “There will be no lessons or subject matter that degrades or 
belittles the children or the community from which they come.” 

The above are but a few examples of changes that can be made when one has 
the power to make decisions different from those passed down through a large 
bureaucratic system which is antagonistic or disinterested. There are many other 
changes that could be made if other powers were in the hands of The Local 
Board. Control of finances would appear the most crucial. This Is the power that 
Is held onto most tenaciously. The ability to raise and receive outside funds which 
was seen as legal for Antioch was withheld from The Local Board for over a 
year “while further discussion takes place.” We all recognize that In this country, 
the one who controls the funds is ultimately in the moat powerful position. 

If funds were controlled by local boards, a great deal moie of the school monies 
would be spent locally. Food services, stationery, equipment and maintenance 
would be purchased from local businesses and tradesmen, thereby uplifting the 
communitv in general. Textbooks and Instructional materials would not be pur- 
chased unless they met the criteria set by the local community. Contracts for 
building and repairs would he let out l»y the community. Discriminatory prac- 
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tiees by business, Industry and lnbor Would be questioned by minority communi- 
ties us they dispersed these funds. 

Additional programs, which usually fall under the category of compensatory 
education” would continue. The main difference would be that what Is compen- 
sation would be del ned by the local community. Probably «uch purposes as “to 
change behavior patterns of children of poor backgrounds and to inutill in them 
the importance of proper social behavior and achievement to enable them t<> ac- 
complish their goals” would not he popular. Goals such oh ‘Ten oral cultural en- 
richment” would remain, but the culture to be emphasized would lie from the 
Bhi ck community rather than what 1ms been practiced to date. In areas such 
us art, music, dance and literature, the highest horizon w^uld bo the under- 
standing and appreciation of their own. 

Community control then addressee- itself to the pluralism in our society and 
attempts to eliminate decisions for Black people being made by those who be- 
lieve that Blacks are uneducuble and unteachable. Many traps are being set to 
hold the movement buck. This movement, however, Is irreversible. The subter- 
fuges to delay progress would be another paper. To list them briefly must suffice. 

One method is to confuse community control with such projects as decentral- 
ization, model schools, experimental schools or districts, sub-systems or com- 
munity schools of the type originating in Flint, Michigan. 

Another method is to try to dilute control by the community by proposing 
“equal partnerships”. The “partners” Include: labor. Industry, universities, edu- 
cators, government, and representatives of non-profit agencies. 

The Black community has at one time or another been In partnership with 
all of these groups only to be left disappointed. These past partnerships have 
been around more appropriate problems. Industry can help the Black community 
by providing jobs. Labor can help by opening up their membership and apprentice- 
ship programs. Educators and universities can help by examining their own 
biases and dealing with them. Government can enforce laws already on books 
ami further aid the self-determination of Black people. 

When dealing with the education of Black children in this country — their 
schools must be supervised, evaluated, and corrected by those who are most con- 
cerned about the children — the parents and other members of the community 
who live with the children through their total life experiences. Others can work 
for and advise the community but final decision making and control cannot be 
shared. 
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Senator Moxdaix. Thank you very much. Mr. Haskins «n«l Dr. 
Sizemore, for your most useful contributions. 
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Mr. Haskins, as I understand it, you have had experience not only 
witii Morgan Community School, but also earlier at Greenburglu where 
you served in what was supposed to he one of the better examples of an 
‘‘integrated school environment.” . . ., r n 

Tims, you have had experience in both kinds of situations. >\ oulo 
you comment on the differences as you see them, as you lived them i 

EXPERIENCE IN INTEGRATED SCHOOI. 

Mr. Haskins. Yes. From my point of view, the problems were the 
same. The concept of integration very quickly seemed to be defined 
differently by the white community and the black community. 

Green burgh, was I guess one of the first communities that did a lot 
around desegregation. They had an arrangement — 1 think Berkeley 
has something like that now — in which every classroom reflected the 
makeup of the community. 

The school population was about 35 percent black, and it was not 
all poor blacks, so that there were some middle-class black people too, 
which some people seemed to feel necessary. 

The biggest problem was that the input in the decisionmaking on 
the pan of the black people in no way came up to their representation 

in the community. . . 

And it just was taken as a natural order of things. Tuttle things, tor 
instance, the first time that the student organization in the high school 
had more blacks on it than whites, there was a great deal of stir in tne 
community, when for years before that it had been all white and no one 
raised the question, because this seemed to be the natural order of 

things. ... , „ 

Alost people felt — and this T think refers back to tlie statement I r. 
Sizemore made — that the purpose of integration was to benefit the 
black children, and really the white community was doing them a 
favor, by allowing this to happen. 

And originally, to go back ft little further, the reason for the dis- 
tribution of children in the schools in that way had little to do with 
race. It had to do with saving money. Because physically, the situation 
had occurred in the community tnat was opposite to what usually 
occurs ; the newest school that was underpopulated was in the black 
part of the community, and the old school was being overpopulated be- 
muse of new families from New York moving in — the questir i was 
whether to build another school or to find some way so that the balance 
was a little different. 

The solution came when they decided to use one school tor t he fust 
three grades, and the other school for the second tlii-ce grades. 

Throughout, then, it became one of trying to help black people and 
trying to help the white community to — if you will, for want of a 
letter term — allow black people to Have those things to say about the 
school, the curriculum, and so forth, that would influence their 

children- , _ . _ . A .. 

And everything was a struggle. Even a question of pictures or. the 
W all — could we see Ebony magazine was used to cut pictn. es out 

of as well as Li fe and Look, arid being told by teachers that they didn’t 
know where to find any black dolls to put in the doll comer of the 
kindergarten. These were the kinds of thing?, that went on. 
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r ei^a^^a can he a Roman soldier and not 

toueh anylMxly. vo11 nll , across, which in some, way I 

JJKFKCTS OK COMMI NITY CO.VTHO:. 

In community control, end in somc 

intv, those things didn t ocen . «ck & historv like to consider that 

is tsgffsa "a sssttft.'ssu «. m - i-~ 

ganda you got otherwise. , ld dcal w ith it as a fight 

be twee n emkids! m Jnothave to get involved in whether it was a 

ra ^V jui'S a completely cli = 

for the. black children in this i nstane for the 2 years I was at 

progress that wo were improving math scores, 

Morgan, toward improving r , ? themselves was done much more 

called an integrated 

"S whether or not c— nig ■ «>ntro} 

this country moves, that I d nsvcholo^ical set of both the white 

out time in our history, given the P > would like to see done for 
and the black community, of the tlnn^ , t only when black 

black children, I found much m< Ji^ naronts were in control also, than 
children were togetherbut things’ in an 

I found when I had c ^L an ^ ? n ?n integrated setting, if it means 

on «.? education of aome of the 

white ])cople there. Q - have you had, in addition to your 

,xper^ceasXccf;, of the Woodlawn p, eject .experience in so-called 

» I """ 1 in * he ,1CS ‘ ' n,W, • 

tion I asked Mr. Haslnn y environment, what you have 

th rough \ n ' E wan! tem r on t , and your experience as prmc.pal of 
n community school ? 
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lNTEOIIATIOX : lU ltDKX OK I’.K.NCKS 

I>r. Sizemohe. In the desegregation elicit in Kvanston. 111., it was 
ji 1 otal busing eifort, the complete burden of which was on the shoulders 
of the black community, in that the black children were the children 
who wore bused. . 

As a resident of Kvanston — my family came to Kvanston in 194.1, 
and I was a senior at Kvanston Township High School from Septem- 
ber 1943 until January 1944. 

It’s a township high rcliool, and everyone who resides in the town- 
ship attends. So therefore, it is an integrated facility. 

Within that facility, at that time, which was in 1944, it was a 
segregated facility within an integrated institution. In that black 
people arc in certain divisions and in certain classes. 

My daughter attended Kvanston Township High School in 1902 to 
l90(j’, and at that time, almost a little more than 20 years later, if was 
still an integrated instit ution and a segregated facility. 

When she went there, you could walk through the halls, Senator, and 
if you saw no blacks in a classroom, then you knew it was advanced 
trig, chemistry, physics, et cetera. If it was full of blacks, you knew 
it was basic Knglisli, one and two, and basic math, and so forth. 

And in extracurricular activities, there were scarcely any black stu- 
dents 1 there was a requirement stipulated that von could par- 

ticipate in < vr aciirricular activities only if your grade point average 
was 3.5 or 1 el ter. 

Now this regulation operated to the complete advantage ot the white 
community, in that you didn't, have to worry about any social mixing 
of the black and white students in extracurricular activities because 
the blacks students simply wouldn’t be there because the requirement 
precluded any kind of participation of that kind. 

Mv daughter was talented in dance and drama. And as Mr. Haskins 
lias stated, tile black students were excluded from participation in that 
area because of the social implications of playing main roles in plays, 

et cetera. . 

And the general condition, or state, I should sav, of integration m 
( hat high school was a very low level. So that the black students really 
didn't go to the high school in the social sense. They compile* * with the 
compulsory school law, they went to the classes, they went to the school, 
lint they were really not. a part of it. 

Kxcopt, in athletics. They played basketball. 

iU'SINU CONDITIONS 

In eleinentarv school, my mother lived on the corner where the bus 
stopped everv dnv. Senator, and when the busing operation began, 
t he black children would stand and wait for the bus. They would get 
on the bus. There were no attendants there, and they would just hustle 
on as l>est they could, and as children do. they would play and wrestle* 

and do these kinds of things. _. ... 

And there was no adult supervision, except for the driver. Ihe chil- 
di*on who w»'i*e left, by tin* bus were tuisu per vised. They were ju>t left. 
1 followed the school’ bus for 3 days — this was in the early days of the 
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integration — and at the school where X visited, the bos came np to the 
school, and the black children got out of the bus to walk into the school, 
and tho other children in the neighborhood were standing there saying, 
“Here come the coal cars. Here come the coal oars.” . . 

Jn some of the schools, in these middle-class communities the moth- 
ers are generally at home, because this society being a society that val- 
ues male superiority, has consigned the role of women to the home, and 
their human potentials are not. maximized in the 9ense that they should 
be, and they arc < fi nod to housekeeping and other menial activities 
that this society consider-- u n worthy of remuneration. 

And so they are at home. And therefore, the schools do not have 
facilities for lunch. And so when these black olrldron were snipped off 
into these neigh borlioods, they couldn't come home for lunch. And the 
bus didn't come to take them home, so they had to bring lun hes and eat 



in the schools. , . , ... ,, 

This the teachers resented, because they lmdnt had this problem 
before, because the children went home to lunch, and therefore the 
teachers had an additional responsibility of having to supervise these 
black children who had to eat at, school. , . 

So they were crowded into classrooms and cubby-holes and closets, 
and resentful teachers were used to supervise these lunches T as a 
very cold and hostile environment. Senator. And many black children 
were subjected to it in the early years. 



EFFORTS OF SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT 

Mr. Coffin — Gregory Coffin, who was superintendent of schools at 
that time — met with parents and I had many opportunities to talk 
with him about this condition, and be subsequently worked very hard 
to correct it. He did several things. He tried to relieve the conditions 
in the lunch rooms bv making provisions for the students. T hev put 
attendants on the buses. And he tried to employ more black people in 
the system, in nositions like administrative positions, counseling posi- 
tions. teaching positions, in order to help black children make the nec- 

essn rv adjustments to the hostility they were meeting. 

Nmv in his efforts to do this, he came no against a lot of resistance 
in the citv of Evanston, because Evanston has a large black population 
for a suburb — close to 25 percent now — and Evanston was about the 
business at that time of confining this black community m the west 
.sjd ( . of Evanston, so that, it wouldn’t spread. It, was considered like the 

black plague and often called the black blight. . . 

\nd tho black people were moving out of the west side mjo other 
areas in Evanston, and the city was resisting tins movement through 
zoniner laws and other lecal and extra-lecral operations. 

And so Hr. Coffin came up against this community control, Senator: 
in his off oif to assist the black community in adjusting to the hostility 
it was meeting in its eff orts at desegregation, he. too, was dismissed. 

So tho problems that committed people have to true integration 
moot with such massive hostility from the community control of white 
areas, that I see the black people suppressed by this hostility and being 
the loser? in integration. 
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WOODLAWN ORGANIZATION 

Now let’s look at community control. In the Woodlawn area of 
Chicago, where I worked as director of Woodlawn experimental 
schools district project, there is an organization called the Woodlawn 
Organization, which is a mass-based community organization, and it 
collaborated with the University of Chicago, and the Chicago Board 
of Education, in the Woodlawn experimental schools district project, 
which was a title Ill-funded project, whose primary objective was to 
re structure the social system through a mutuality of effort. 

One goal was to change the roles and relationships in the school, 
and the other was to change the roles and relationships in the com- 
munity. . , . _ , 

And the project was not only concerned with who worked together, 

but how they worked together. . . , 

And there w,r a community board. Now this community board had 
three delegations or contingents: One from the University of Chicago, 
sever, members; the Chicago Board of Education, or Chicago public 
school system, seven members; and one from the Woodlawn Organiza- 
tion witli seven members. 

Subsequently the University of Chicago gave up three of its seats 
to the "Woodlawn Organization, so Woodlawn then had 10, University 
of Chicago had four, and the Chicago public school system had seven. 

The Chicago public schools then gave up two of their seats to two 
students at Hyde Park High School, and two teachers in the experi- 
mental district, thereby limiting their participation to three seats. 

There were 21 members on this board, and this board was to make 
policy for the three schools in the district — Wordsworth Elementary, 
Wordsworth TTpper Grade, and Hvde Park High School, Xt is an all- 
black district. 3,200 students, a kindergarten through 12 system. 



VETO POWER 

This board was reallv a recommending board that participated in 
the initiation stages, but when the decisions were made about whether 
or not they wanted to do something, it was really left in the hands of 
the Chicago Board of Education. But the Chicago Board of Educa- 
tion never Used its veto powers. Never. Most of the vetos were executed 
by middle management, central office staff, and the school principals. 

Because the memorandum of agreement made between the Chicago 
Board of Education and the other two participating institutions was 
verv vague, and the line stall was unclear, these many ambiguities 
furnished the school principals and central office middle management 
with avoidance routes so that they could circumvent the decisions made 

bv the local community board. . . 

‘ Eet me give you some examples. The previous director, who is now 
superintendent of schools in Newton, Iowa, Ur. Willard Congreve, 
ordered a couch for his office in Becember 1968, and it arrived in May 
1970. 

* With short-term, federally funded projects which have only 2 or 
:j years to operate, these kinds of purchasing requirements are really 
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obstructive. They keep the project from really doing what the funds 

said it should do. # . 

And though the community board made allocation of those moneys, 
the central office middle management still could keep them from 

getting it. , 

Also travel vouchers could be obstructed. If parents wanted to go 
to Atlantic City to attend the A ASA convention which is a conserva- 
tive organization, and they felt it was not responsive to the needs of 
the parents in the community control, it was obstructed. Though the 
funds wore finally granted, they were cut and were not what the 
parents thought thev should be. 

These kinds of obstacles were placed in the way by middle manage- 
ment. 

OAXfi VTO T .KXC’E 

But. some beautiful things happened. Not in community control, but 
in citizen participation efforts. One was the alleviation of the very 
bad gang problem at the Wadsworth Upper Grade. Center when the 
project began. The newspapers and the former principal described this 
yarcl as a mini- Vietnam, because there were so many shootings and 
incidents of violence in the yard. 

The parents and the students and the teachers met and addressed 
themselves to the issue and designed some programs to work on the 
problem. One was a work-study program so that each one of the Na- 
tions could participate in it. These are youth organizations, sometimes 
called gangs; the Black Disciple Nation, and the Black P. Stone 

Nation. , 

And this program afforded an effort for these two groups of young 
men to talk with each other about this problem, with the idea that they 
would work toward its alleviation. This program started out with an 
all -male counseling project- with the youth in the school, at W adsworth 
Upper Grade Center. These youth were being recruited to meet with 
ombudsmen from the two youth organizations to address themselves to 

this problem. . . 

Since October 16, I960, until this present day, there has been no act 
of violence on the Wadsworth Yard. That is one of the accomplish- 
ments of this project, and citizen participation, and collective deci- 
sionmaking model. 

AOlTrRVKMTCXT T/F.VET.S 

Vnother is the almost complete elimination of nonrend.v first 
traders, so that, less than 1 percent of the kindergarten students now 
cntciMii 0 * first °Tade — less tlinn 1 percent arc now not ready to read, 
Achievement scores for third grade students, that have been just 
released, indicate a massive improvement in all the quantiles of the 
medium achievement ranks in almost every area tested, and I have 

given von a table chins those improvements. . 

A.-, you move up, it becomes more difficult to move the achievements, 
because of experiences the students have had in schools preceding the 
project. But even in sixth grade, there are instances where improve- 
ment is showing. , . , f 

With the male counseling group, which we call the Young Mon or 
Warlsworth, the counselor who is in charge of that group (Mr. Julius 
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Newborn) , for a master s degree thesis did a study with this group of 
young men. He worked with them and tested them in several study- 
skill areas, and then compared their achievement with boys in the same 
age bracket in a neighboring school, in like social and economic cir- 
cumstances. And lie found our young men improved in all except two 

areas of study skills. - . 

So I am saying that in a school where you have an aggregate model, 
where everyone participates in the decisionmaking, and everyone itas a 
chance to put in his ideas of what the needs and demands and programs 
are, that there is a hotter chance of a development of a positive self 
concept, a better chance for the development, of a sense of power over 
one’s destiny, a better change for a reduction in alienation, and thereby 

a much better chance for improvement of the achievement. 

Senator Mondale. How do you deal with the findings of the Cole- 
man report, which concluded, as I understand it, that children, fiom 
“d isiul vanto ged backgrounds' 5 — tlic poor, often iind.ernoiii'islied, froni 
poor housing, with poor health care, without books, et cetera — will do 
better if tlioy ttre permitted to attend schools in which the doniiiiant 
makeup is of children from so-called advantaged social and economic 
ba ekgrounds. 

COLEMAN BEl'OllT 



As I understood Dr. Coleman, his point is not a racial one black 
kids can only learn when with white kids— but that the same process 
would work with upper middleclass blacks dominating a school into 
which poor black children came. , , . 

And that from his study, considering all ‘the inputs — teachers, 
money, classrooms, and so on — that the greatest and most hopetui 
variable was this kind of social -economic integration in a stable en- 
vironment. That is his argument. . . * • , . , r 

That study is enormously influential m American education, iviy 
impression is that both of you reject it. But I would like to hear you 

^sWore. Well, I have many quarrels with that study. Social 
science. Senator, in this country has a tendency to support the institu- 
tion or the value system of male superiority, of wlnte-European supe- 
rioritv, and superiority of people with money. 

Ancl it seems to me what Dr. Coleman found out is that money makes 

a difference, and I certainly agree with that. 

Tlioi-e is another study — (Sexton study) on education and income, 
which validates that premise. There is another study by (Susan Sta- 
dolski and Lesser) and another man, which found that as a groiip 
T think they tested three groups — Jewish, black and Puerto liican 
and Chinese, I think— and they found that in each group, as the group 
became more economically stable, in other words, came up, the achieve- 
ment scores did too. 



CRITICISM OP COLEMAN REPORT 

No one took this serionsly, though, Senator. Because if anyone had 
taken it seriously, then they would have taken the money and given it 
to the parents. You know/they would have said, OK, this is the wav 
von raise reading scores, and just raised all of the income levels of all 
the families to $5,000, and this would raise the achievement scores. 
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No one took that seriously^ and yet everybody is taking Dr. Coleman 
seriously, and my first question was, why? And so I started looking at 
Coleman’s study, and I used (Levin and Bowles’) criticism that was 
published subsequently. 

Many big cities did not cooperate, if you will recall. Chicago was 
one. And many black people live in big cities. That was first. 

Second, there were not many longitudinal studies. First X want a 
study on a school like Evanston Township High School, which has 
been integrated for a hundred years, and I want to know what has it 
done for my people. For instance, in the class in which my daughter 
was a graduate, how many went to college and how many are still in 
college and how many did graduate when she did? I think that would 
tell a real story about the effects of integration on education. 

So I am saying that — as you already stated there were — I had many 
arguments with the study, and the sample and the population that 
was excluded, as well as that which was included. 

Third, that population that was included was predominantly 
northeastern, and I had some problems with that. The black population 
which comes to Chicago comes up Highway 51, on the Illinois Central, 
straight out of the heart of Mississippi. And the problems that they 
bring to the big city are all of the problems that are in Mississippi, and 
they are really hardcore problems that demand hard work for resolu- 
tion. And so I have a lot of problems with that. 

Next I had problems with what kinds of black children are in in- 
tegrated facilities. It may be that the black children, who are. concen- 
trated in integrated facilities come from a higher socioeconomic range 
than tha black children who are concentrated in the inner cities and 
who were excluded from the study. 

Those a a e the questions that I asked. 

Then I had some other questions. Coleman also said these students 
in these integrated schools had a stronger sense of power over their 
destiny, and one of the main questions I addressed to him was that if 
this is so, then how •'*011 Id the sit-in movement begin in an all-black 
college in the South, predominantly led by black students who had 
spent their lives in segregated institutions. The sit-in movement, in 
my estimation, has been the strongest movement in terms of exhibiting 
a sense of power over one’s destiny. It emerged from the students, was 
led bv (he studer ' ind in some instances in complete opposition to 
the civil rights movement at that time, and its leadership at that 
moment. 

So T have those questions with the Coleman report.. I am still study- 
ing it. It demands a lot of study to answer your questions with empiri- 
cal evidence, which I do not have at this time. But those are the ques- 
tions. and since the question is the foundation of all scientific inquiry, 
at this moment T can only share with you my questions, but hopefully, 
at some future date, I will have some empirical evidence to answer 
your question more explicitly. 

Senator Movdaik. Mr. Haskins, would von like to respond to that ? 

Mr. Harkinp. Just briefly, on a very different level. Perhaps on a 
level that again sort of deals with a kind oJ* historical use that this 
country has made of findings, that 'liev seem to continually come up 
with one reason or another to indicate that black children aren’t aroing 
to learn. 
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I personally feel that it has been demonstrated, both with the ex- 
amnia that Dr. Sizemore gives of education and some of the tilings 
that ag:un few people have been able to do when they have some 
semblance of control. There arc certain things that have not been t^te 
out It really has not been tested ont that a black community in conti 1 
of their own facilities and really able to make their own decisions could 
not do a much hotter job than has bceu done, for 

feel, if nothing else, that they have to be with whit, people m oiclei 

I think there are many things egocentric about tins country, I - 
arc different countries all over the world that don t have any white 
Americans there, and they seem to do a f«ir job of educatin Hien 
children. China, African countries. And there really aie not enough 

white Americans to go around. . . , . i , 

I almost feel as iffbarring that kind of conclusion, everybody is ost. 
And I question seriously those kinds of findings, because the leal 
opportunity at equality in any sense, in decisionmaking and input, ias 
never been afforded, and any study that is done on integration oi de- 
segregation at this point is done upon the basis that I described oaihei, 
that, really" has not been basically challenged up until now. 

ISSUE TS CONTROL 

I’d like to say 7 one thing that 1 think both T)r. Sizemore and I have 
said but maybe not strongly enough, and that is that I think basically 
what we are talking about is not necessarily segregation or separation, 
although in some instances, because of the history of this country, some 
thino-s are done easier in one setting than another— -but wliat we are 
basically talking about is that people have some real control oi ei the 
destiny of themselves and their children, and that the destiny ofones 
child not be put in the hands of people who up until now have demon- 
strated that they are not interested in the destiny of the child, because 
they certainly will end up abusing or miseducating the child. So there 
will be situations where people find themselves in any kiR ’ ot setting 
either integrated or desegregated or not, but m each instance I think 
those people who are most concerned about the children have to be the 
ones that have a great deal to say about what happens to the lues of 

^'spnfttorMoNDALE. Would you say that the so-called ivil ’'iffhts in- 
tegration movement, as it lias affected education since .0 o4-, 1ms been 
a wasted effort ? 

Mr. Harkins. That is a hard thing to answei . 

Senator Mondalr. Would you abandon the effort . 



O 

ERIC 



OEFIXTTTOX OF INTKORATION 

Mr TIasktxs. Xo. Hr. Sizemore and T were talking Inst night about 
how really a life of a pei*son is a A ery, very short thing, and we don t 

know what kind of things really ha ve impact. 

I mvself cannot abandon the idea that hopefully one day we aviII get 
rid of all these traits of arrogance, or whatever it is that keeps us as a 
group of people f rom just operating together as people, and let people 

be as they would. 
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I guess the thing I address myself to and constantly look for is 
'equality, and when people pushed for integration, they were looking 
for equality and an open society, and people began to use different 
definitions for it. 

I think tha t I would still hold the same definition, and when people 
say an open society or equality and begin to think of the means by 
which they can approach this, the question is now, at this point in 
time, in this place, in this country, are the options just one, or are the 
options several ? And are we on the right timetable ? 

And the other thing is, are we allowing people to use what wc are 
saying for something else? Because certainly the thing Dr. Sizemore 
talked about, about the letting go of the black principals and black 
teachers in the South, because of the statement that people would 
make, for instance, that as long as there is a white kid there, no black 
person is going to teach him — if this is what people mean by 
integration 

Or in the Greenburgh district that I worked in, the real struggle we 
had was to finally get them to begin to put black administrators in. 
There was the statement that they couldn’t find black administrators, 
or no one was qualified. And actually, the place from which they drew 
their administrators, these were people who had been superintendent 
of schools in a district where there was one school for 25 kids, way up 
in the woods of New York someplace, where a black person could never 
get a. job ; and a pei'son who had been a principal or assistant principal 
in a school in New York City, had handled many more children in a 
much more complicated situation than this pei-son who came from up- 
state New York, but people held onto the credential, to the things that 
were there, so that even in that setting, the question of decisionmaking, 
the question of where are you ready to make a move and where aren’t 
you — these persist. 

The problems in New York, even ns I say in places where it’s pre- 
dominantly black, the question of integration really goes beyond the 
children, it has to really talk about the teachers, about the admin- 
istrators, the board members, has to talk about who decides where 
the money goes, has to talk about the custodian jobs that are paying 
$45,000 a* year in certain spots, and in some cities it’s the only place 
where you don’t find black janitors, because they pay too much money. 

All of these things arc things we have to talk about , and if you talk 
just on the level of what classrooms arc the children going to. we art-, 
really not talking about anything. 

HAZARDS OF INTEGRATION EFFORTS 

Senator Mondai.e. Bet me sharpen the question more. There are a 
number of school superintendents like Dr. Coffin from Evanston who 
belong to a growing fraternity of fired school superintendents, who 
have tried to make school integration work in the broader definition of 
equality and sensitivity to which Mr. Haskins has made reference. 

And there are school board members who have lost their jobs, many 
of them now. in the same effort. It’s getting to he a large fraternity. 
It could make up quite a convention of people who tried. 

And there are some politicians who are still trying, who mouth the 
word busing, try to pass a thing called the Quality Integrated Eduoa- 

ERjt 
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tion Act, things like that, obviously exposing themselves to very serious 
critical repercussions. 

Would you recommend to these people to drop those efforts now, 
and concentrate on community control, or what are you recommending * 

Mr. Haskins. When you define the terms, from my point of view, 
correctly, they are not either /or concepts. When you really talk about 
equality, open society, sensitivity, they are not opposites. And again, 
we have to be careful that we don’t allow other people to define for us 
the things that we mean. 

There are people who tell me that community control is nothing but 
old fashioned segregation. It is not old fashioned segregation. Com- 
munity control, people try to define, as Dr. Sizemore said, as either 
local control or decentralization. And it is none of that. 

It is only trying to somehow speak to the fact that there are certain 
basic things wrong with this country, and a lot of people have to try. 
Obviously if people are losing their jobs, the problem is that there 
aren’t enough people trying, because if there were enough 

CONSTITURNCY FOR INTEGRATION 

Senator Mondale. But. isn’t it a practical fact that if black educates 
take the position that what really is most important today is community 
control over their own institutions, and if that is what they want — I 
agree with you, if that is what they want — that in fact the constituency 
for integration efforts is gone ? 

Mr. Haskins. I don’t understand. 

Senator Mondale. Well, if the black community doesn’t want inte- 
gration, then shouldn’t we spend our time on trying to make community 
control work, and worry about integration sometime down the road? 
Wouldn’t that be the preferable emphasis of our effort? 

Mr. Haskins. I’ll let Dr. Sizemore answer that. Somehow, I gues^ 
I’m not saying what I want to say. 

T )r. Size Atom. The black community mainly wants to participate in 
all of the institutions, and that includes decisionmaking institutions 
of this society, Senator. That is really the goal. 

And you can look at it something like this. How do you get from 
a position of oppression to a positioi if liberation without getting 
exterminated. That is the problem that my people have. Okay ? 

Wo thought integration was the. answer, because it was visualized 
as open soo.iotv, total free access to every opportunity in the sense of 
equal it v. liberty, and fraternity. That is the way it was envisioned. 

That turned out to be desegregation, to be manipulated for the best 
interests of a group, so that black people said, wait a minute, that s 
not, going to get us there, that’s going to got us killed, so let’s look at 

this. 

OPEN SOCIETY 

But remember now that the goal is an open society. That is the goal. 
So whatever short term propositions that are made must be propo- 
sitions which work toward that long term goal, because if the short- 
term propositions work in opposition to the long term goal, they can 

be vorv destructive. . . . . ~ , , 

So to sav that, black people are troinsr to give up tins struggle for the 
open society, T think is a mistake, and T tried to say that m the end ot 
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in v ]>:ipvi* when i said that we have to continue to struggle for a cul- 
turally pluralistic and American society. I want to abandon integra- 
tion — ‘the term — because I think it’s been prostituted and now does 
not have (he meaning that it originally had — the. democratic, equal, 
liberty, fraternity, red, white, and blue meaning any more. 

And what 1 uin saying now is that if America is a combination ot 
squill cultural groups, thou every institution has an obligation to tieat 

them with parity. ... . , , 

Previously, groups constructed their own institutions to get. mini a 
position of ‘exclusion to a position of inclusion. The Irish ( nthotics 
med the Catholic Church. The Jews used the synagogue. Both of these 
people ns a group occupied excluded positions at one time, and used 
these institutions and a multitude of associations and organizations, 
based on might is right, and right is always which group grew out ol 

11 The Irish Catholics were violent, and the Jews were nonviolent, hut 
they still started at separatism. They had a pseudospecies dec lara lion, 
an identity specification and a territorial imperative and they used 
religion, the most powerful organization dynamic man knows to 
create — a separatist, base out of which nationalism grow. And tins 
imiioiMlUm was so powerful. Senator, that the 

around for 2,000 years with just, this ; concept of land m their minds, 
until it exploded into reality m the State of Israel in 1948. 

Religion and nationalism are the most powerful oigamzuig ay 
nnmici “lit mankind knows, and every excluded group lias utilized 
those weapons in a struggle from poverty to a position of inclusion in 

* Butt he goal was always the open society. In other words, to exist in 
a pluralistic frame of reference with all the other groups, in a positi 

° f Xmv l do believe that most black people want this, so this means 
that every one then is struggling for the same thing, liberty, equah.y 

f 'Tnd IVvoul- Broupiscxohidcd. then you just start further down the 
limAoi! see. So it appears to the people already existing in a parity 

position that you are withdrawing, but !',7| l ii, y V o,&es 

do is to consolidate your People power, so that > '» KSw 

through to that position, because they are not going to let you imlcs. 

you have some power to make the thrust. 

economic base 

1V1...J Hie nreviotislv excluded group did was first have a separatist 

Iw liuiUl 

lie, fief of King Richard of Bridgeport. That s ft ]oke v 

But von create the economic work base, and out ot tb .y’ u * 
form coalitions and voting blocks and when the black community con- 
SlidatL all this power, if can say, we are going to integrate with jou 
and get across the table and be partners. 
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lint until a group can do this, it operates Irom a periphery of ex- 
clusion. It cannot operate from u posit ion of parity in a deeisionmuk- 

I 1 1 < ! .SPl^C. 

S; ,’ator Mondai.e. The Legal Defense Fund of the NAACP is con- 
ducting lawsuits around the country, principally m the "math, but it 
■ * school districts to desegregate, or 



plans to move elsewhere, to recpiire sc 



v 1 li ily IV ± 1 i. 

intefiaie,. including basing and programs of transferring students. 
It mvidlv won a landmavlc ease, the (Jharlatte-Af erklenhurff case, 
which in /olves a massive program of desegregation in the Charlotte- 
Meokionburg area in North Carolina. 

l>«i von agree that that is a proper strategy, or would you preter to 
abandon that effort and concent rate on the community control stutegv . 

Dr. Sizemore. I think, at this point, in the black community the 
priority dd he the consolidation of the people power. 

Th< re are two kinds of power. Senator. Land from which all capita 1 

come people. . . , 

Sc\ Mondalk. I understand that. But m other words, you think 
the Legal Defense Fund is moving in the wrong direction? 

Dr. Sizemore. It depends on the community. If f he community is 
only 10-percent, black, then you have to' have a different land of ap- 
proach. But the black community lives everywhere, and you cannot 
sav that a strategy that i right for the consolidation of people power 
in* a community where there are a million black people, will be the 
same in a small community or rural area where there is ti small black 

Se n a t or * Monuai.k. Oharloite-M ccJclenberg hod something like 2S- 

iHUvent black. . X11 , 

Dr Sizemore. Then it would lie comparable to Evanston, III., prob- 
ably. and I would say yes. that they would be making the right move 
for* that population, provided — provided — that the black community 
bad the opportunity to participate in that decision. 



DECISIONS MADE WITHOUT PARTICIPATION 

But if decisions are made for a eon inunity without its participation, 
and their specific needs and demands are not stated, in whato\oi pio< - 
ess is executed, it will be the wrong thing for this community. 

And i am not in any position to say here whether that is good for the 
black community of Cnarlotte-Meckle aberg. I dont know. 

Wliar I am interested in devising is a decisionmaking apparatus that 
will "ive the black community the same access to the decisionmaking 
power in desegregation models that the white community has. and if 
the XAA<T is acting in the interest of that black community, and that 
community lias m di reeled it to do. then 1 would he in accord with ( nat 

tl( Vb hnwev : . : t obstructed that long term goal, then I would net be 

in favor of it. , , . 

Senator Moxoali:. Mr. Haskins, wouhl you nvomniend that the 
NAACl* continue its present course, or would you recommend a dit- 

feivnr course ? . T , - , 

Mr. Haskins. T go bock to what I said before, and that is. 1 think 
that sir problems that we Im.e to attend to are much greater f linn the 
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mixing of children. I think that when a board of cdunit ion remains 
white and when all the plans around how this is to 1 done are done on 
a basis of that, so that you have in city sifter city the complete burden 
of the solving of the desegregation problem on the shoulders of the 



have principals and tenehcin losing their jobs, if that is the result of 
t he integration, I am against it. 

Senator Moxdalk. Well, are you say ing then 

]\Fr. Haskins. And I am sure NAACP is against it, if that, is the 
result . a Iso. 



really talking about are two separate strategies? One is eonnur.nity 
control, which you have described, and which you experienced on a 
limited basis; and the other alternative is integration in the real sense, 
where you have not only control but equality ? 

Mr. Haskins. But there arc some communities — I don’t know exact ly 
where, but I am sure there are places in Nebraska and Iowa and other 
places — where the black community is not lost, where the black com- 
munities arc relatively small. 

The thing I am talking about is something that would serve black 
people wherever they are. and pat them in the position in which the 
respect for them and their children as people allows them to have 
input into whatever decisions are made. 



Now I think that when you have a community that, for whatever 
reason at this point, is all black, like Washington, D.C. — parts of it — 
for it to be completely controlled by all white people, which finally 
ends up being the case, something is wrong in that kind of relationship. 

When you have a community like Ocean-Hill Brownsville, where 
they push for more and more control of their schools, and find that the 
teachers who teach in that community do not live in that community, 
but leave at the end of the day and really, basically see their allegiance 
to another community, then something is wrong someplace. 

Now, I think, what we have to continue to look at is where we arc, 
and how did we get to where we are, and what are the things we 
finally want, and I think also recognise that there is really no one 
solution. 

I just know — and I know it — that a school that is totally populated 
by black children does not stop those children from learning if the 
neople who eumo in there work with ti m ns if they can learn. 

I also know that if I put black children in a desegregated setting 
where people have a need to continually prove that these children an? 
inferior, they will mess those children up in that setting also. 

So I think the tilings we are really talking about, have to do with, 
again, the place that people find themselves in, in the society, how are 
they going to handle it, how do we really begin to make certain that 
people are seen as people with equality, and not that some people are 
to decide and other people are to abide by those decisions. 




TWO SEPARATE STRATEGIES 




WHITE CONTROL 
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1 use terms like colonial relationship and so forth. These are not 
farfetched things. These are basically the place where people find them- 
selves. I can tell you that, to use a personal example, I was forced — 
not forced, because you can’t force people — but the music that t was 
supposed to appreciate was “Country Gardens” by Granger. 

When actually, I fully appreciated music. I love music. As a matter 
of fact, 1 had dreamed of being a saxophone player like Lester Toung. 
That was my music. But I happened to go to a school where, a group of 
people decided that that wasn’t music to be appreciated. The music 
to be appreciated was that which they appreciated, not what 1 
appreciated. 

As a result, I can't play a saxophone, and I still don’t like “Country 
Gardens” by Granger. 

And that’s an example 've can laugh at, but there are funny ex- 
amples of a kind of arrogance of what, is l ight and what is wrong 
that are forced upon people, and I think what we are talking about, 
whether it is community control or really integration, is that those 
practices stop as soon as possible. 



RESISTANCE TO INTEGRATION AND COMMUNITY CONTROL 



Senator Mondale. The reason I am pressing you on policy is that— - 
isn’t it quite obvious that both movements are in serious trouble* Both 
integration and community control ? 

Mi*. Haskins. Education in general. . 

Senator Mondale. And education to boot. That is, integration in 
the finest definition of the word— and we nave had two or three very 
fine definitions here this morning— and community control; are belli, 
met with enormous resistance. Each of you had experience with— what- 
ever you call it, community control or decentralization— in which the 
real operations were left in someone clse’s hands. And as vou said, 
Mr. Haskins, it was really Antioch that ran your school ; and m your 
case, Dr. Sizemore, you found middle-level bureaucrats running \oui 



In New York City, where there were three experimental districts 
which were rather impressive examples of community control, the 
legislature came along and rolled that back until now I suspect they 
have something like you have in Chicago, where there is apparent con- 
trol, but in fact it is run by others. And I think this lias been happen- 
ing throughout the country. So if either course or both courses are to 
bepursued, it is going to take a very strong, conscious, national policy 
commitment with a lot of steam to achieve it. Ain I not correct . 

Mr Haskins. But that would bo in any oily in this country, no 
matter wliat Indie you use, you sire going to have a problem when 

vou address e< uulity. . , . , , • 

‘ Senator Mondale. That's true. Now that being true, and since this 
committee is limited to the educational issue, what arc the key ele- 
ments of a national policy you would recommend thiu we pursue line 

1U I 1 tldnk g I 'understand wliat you have been saving that bears on 
this, but I would like you to repeat it if you would m response to that 

question. 
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BROADENING BASE OF DECISIONMAKING 

I)r. Sizemore. I think the administration of the school lias to be 
viewed in terms of its hierarehinl structure. In all its Max Weber 
splendor — line stall’, general superintendent tolls the area superintend- 
ent. who tells the district superintendent, who tells the principal, tells 
I lie teacher, who tells the students, and parents are excluded. That is 
line staff. 

Thi< hierarehinl, traditi >nnl. authoritarian organization s‘>- • s are 
protesting. Parents are protesting it. Teachers are protestii , ' >m- 

munitv organizations are protesting it. 

It seems to me that since this country wants very badly to be a 
demon ary and save it for the world, we ought to start practicing it. 
And let’s flatten that pyramid out so that everyone has an oppor- 
tunity to sit in at the decisionmaking table. The community, adminis- 
trators, parents, teachers, and students. 

So that all the roles can participate in making a decision about what 
goes on hi that institution, so it can nrofit from this input. This will 
also help teachers execute their tasks in the teaching-learning process. 
That is my first recommendation. 



teacher training 

My second recommendation is that policy in teacher training hange 
so that teachers learn how to diagnose as well as to prescribe. Presently, 
teachers giv<> out pr eriptions. The school opens on September 1; the 
teacher con s into the classroom with 40 beautiful new children and 
starts giving out prescriptions. 

If we would go to a doctor like that, we would really die a lot 
earlier. Imagine going to a doctor and saying, I have a headache, and 
T am sick. I have boon up all night and Thavo these problems, and he 
sits there and gives you a prescription, and says, get these pills, they 
will fix you up. without even looking at yon, or asking you questions, 
without taking your pulse or temperature. We wouldn’t tolerate it. 

Senator Mondat.e. I am on the Health Subcommittee, too. and that 
is what is going on. 

Dr. Sizemore. Well, the practice does not help health any more 
than it helps education, and I think that teachers need to learn how to 
diagnose problems, learning problems, teaching problems, by learning 
some techniques the social science do have to offer, like participant 
observation and interviewing. That is ny second recommendation. 

My <1 ird rwommondation is the idea that education takes place just 
in rooms with a teacher, and number of children, this should bo 
abandoned as the only way that education can take place. And that a 
strong consideration be given to the utilization of public institutions — 
like th.e Senate, maybe — for learning, real learning, situations. 

Also that public policy at the Federal level should really look at rhe 
world ot' work for young people. Young people are being abandoned 
in bis country by employment, and unemployment re..' ong 
black youth in the black community is . as 40 pe’-oen' a> : even 

higher among black females. 
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That, the whole arena of work for young people ho analyzed and 
more opportunities be given to them so that when a poor youngster 
graduates from a high school, it really means something, and you don’t 
have any more students graduating from vocational high schools with 
straight A in plumbing, who can’t get into the plumbing unions. 

This is a tragedy. And I think tha every vocational high school 
should have an employment office or placement service in it, so that 
when the students graduate with certain skills, that the school is re- 
sponsible for placing them in the world of work. 

Senator Mondale. Mr. Haskins, would you try the Haskins plan 
for America? 

Mr. Haskins. I think that virtually all of the plans have been 
stated- I just think that whenever we really get. down to the business 
of trying to live up to the things that have been said, beautifully so 
many times, taat that is the important thing. 

I think I mentioned to you my concern about desegregation. Hut I 
could say that, separate but equal was never equal. And somehow, the 
legislation, the various legislatures never seemed able to enforce that. 

I contend that integration that is going on now is not really integra- 
tion, but I don’t know whether legislatures will be able to enforce that. 

T think for myself, and I hope for as many other people as possible, I 
will continue to look at the differences between the words and the act, 
and not use the words to behave as if the act lias been completed, and 
keep on fighting in whichever way I think is correct. 

And we must examine the act ions that we take to see whether or not 
they really lead to what we want them to lead to. I doubt seriously that 
T co ild in any way outline any one strategy. 

And I hate to leave, it that vague, but I guess that is the only thing 
I can do. 

no uk o» whites 



Senator Mondale. What role w add you recommend for white peo- 
ple in the struggle ? What should tn y fie doing ? 



Dr. Sizemoke. One of the big p 



niKi'.jMUKi'., vyuu u i i nc ..voDlems as X see it is the education of 

white people, and I really bad some strong feelings about teacher 
training institutions for white teachers in white communities and I 
feel that these teacher training institutions must x; a ip those students 
with the true history of the country, and not the prostituted version, 
tlm! they are going to have to deal with certain statements that, have 

l*r«'ii accepted as fact. . . 

Let's take a vow common one - ( 'hri. tchor Columbus discovered 
America. This just couldn’t have happened, neoause t ie Indians wer- 
already here, and unless von want to say that the Indians were not 
people, then you have to say they must have discovered America, since 

tliev wore here. , . , , 

Xov some kinds of methods and approaches and content must be 
designed to help young white teachers deal with these lies in history, 

first. 

Also to deal with the fact that white European superiority is ac* 
copied as a value and that is promulgated in the schools, it is taught 
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You don't teach it in tlio Dick and Jane reader, but it is taught in tlie 
Dick and Jane reader, and that white teachers are going to have to deal 
with white people on this issue. 

Senator, young brilliant white students come into the black com- 
ivmnity to teach because they are scared to deal with their own people 
and it's easier to deal with black people, so they come in as mission- 
aries to save us, because they will get killed if they attempt to save 

their own. , , .... 

I don’t know whether or not you know what happens to people like 
Dr. Coffin when the white community withdraws its support, but there 
is a fear there for the lives of your family, because you live in the 
midst of this community and bombs can be thrown at your house and 
your children can be hurt. . . 

And so the white teachers have to deal with this phenomenon m the 
white community. I think that is the most d.. limit thing for a white 

teacher to do. and I think that it’s crucial. 

Senator Mondale. Thank you very much. I appreciate your most 
useful statement and your very candid answers. 

The committee is in recess, to reconvene at 10 a.m., on Thursday 
in room G308, r f the New Senate Office Building. 

(Whereupon, at 12 noon, the Select Committee was recessed, to re- 
convene at 10 a.m., on July 29, 1971, in room G308 of the New Senate 
Office Building. 
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THURSDAY, JULY 29 , 1971 

U.S. Sbn.'tk 
Select Oommittek on 
Equal Educational Opportunity. 

Washington. D.C. 

The Select Committee met at 10 :24 a.m., pursuant to call, in room 
G308, of the New Senate Office Building, the Honorable Walter F. 
Mondale, chairman of the committee, presiding. 

Present : Senator Mondale. 

Staff members present: William C. Smith, staff director and general 
counsel; and Donald S. Harris, professional staff. 

Senator Mondale. Would Mr. Brown and the other members of the 
panel please come to the witness table ? 

This morning we continue our hearings on the ce '.munity school 
movement, and we will hear a panel of witnesses from the Morgan 
Community School in Washington, D.C., including Mr. Robert Brown, 
chairman of the board. Mr. Brown, will you introduce the other mem- 
bers of the panel ? 

Mr. Brown. Right. The other members of the panel are Mrs. Jean 
Holiday, who is a parent, and president of the Parent Advisory Com - 
mittee; Mr. John Anthony, principal of the school; Mrs. Arlene 
Young, assistant principal and teacher at the school; and Mrs. Louise 
Baxter, who is a member of PAC and a parent. 

STATEMENT OF MR. ROBERT BROWN, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD, 
MORGAN COMMUNITY SCHOOL, WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Mr. Brown. The purposeful and dismal failure of the educational 
system throughout our country to adequately educate black people 
calls for and demands relevant and constructive change for the black 
community. For generations, the black community lias prescribed and 
subscribed to the notion that educational inequities in our country 
would soon be eliminated. The end result is that our people have been 
living in a world of unknown mythology which is far beyond the 
tentacle.- of superstition. 

The framework for public education in America from its beginning 
divided its people by setting up a so-called “Separate but Equal Sys- 
tem of Education 5 ’ which was doomed to failure. Perhaps i 45 we could 
relive and truly dedicate ourselves to the democratic principles of 
oneness and togetherness, the problems which confront us now could 
justly be avoided. 
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luit'orhmalelv, wo 



- „ cannot relive i in* past, and if we could, the 
clcgice of racism would make it mose (difficult to trill v accomplish what 
our country should really be about. ‘ * 

A school system which handicaps some of its people — blacks i’* 
particular— for life, is not worthy of public support. Education of 
black people has been, to a great extent, meaningless imitation. Blacks 
are acutely aware of what others have • • . through positive inspira- 

tion 5 they also know that these mspira and opportunities hac-* 
not been equated for them. 

Our interpretation of community control is, ideally, that it is a 
community controlled school which would be operated by the com- 
munity with the larger system providing the moneys and other sup- 
portive services as requested by the school. 



COMMUNAL REPRESENTATIVE SCHOOL BOARD 

The community controlled school must be governed by an elected 
board of local community people. The board must be responsible for 
stalf, curriclum, and school utilization. The size and makeup of the 
board must be decided upon by the community, but it must bo as 
representati ?e of the area the school serves as possible. 

The school must be responsible and responsive to the needs and 
desires of the community in the educational program carried out and 
in other services and facilities offered. It must take both its form 
and substance from the needs of children attending it and others 
using it. 

The community controlled ,chool should be a center in th • com- 
munity. It should provide educational, enrichment, remedial recrea- 
tional programs for everyone in the community. It should be the 
gathering place for people to meet and discuss things important to 
them. It should provide space for other community services and be a 
place through which assistance, advice, and referrals to other services 
can be given. 



INTERACTION OP SCHOOL BOARD AND COMMUNITY 

The community controlled school should affect the community and 
the community in turn should affect the school. The school should 
bo in a sense a small community within itself. 

What black people want is to control their own Institutions, rather 
than having institutions — controlled by others — control them. 

We v ant to devije a curriculi m whi ]i is relevant and meaningful 
'n us as a people ; we want our children to be able to identify their. • 
selves in our moiety and in our own way in order for blacks to possess 
pride and dignity. 

We want, to teach our children love for and respect for their fellow 
man, be he white, red, yellow, or black. Since this has not been accom- 
plished bv the educatAnai system, we can no longer a fforu the luxury of 
pitting idly bv while our children stagnate in the midst of bureau- 
cratic irresponsiveness. We want education to produce individuals 
capable of making their own decisions and thinking for themselves, 
not robots who conform to whatever i= the norm at that time. 
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If blacks arc to become a part of the mainstream in our country, we 
muf be active participants in the decisionmaking process, for with- 
out that right, we will continue to be parasitic in all of our endeavors. 

Therefore, one solution to the problems confronting black people 
throughout this country is effective community control of the one 
institution which greatly affects the lives and future of our children — 
education. 

SUCCESS OF COMMUNITY CONTROL 

After having iust completed our fourth year of community control, 
we are delighted to emphatically state mat we have seen much prog- 
ress i n many facets of our educational program. 

Parents and community members and other interested persons are 
free to come into the school and visit classes, volunteer their services 
and/or state their grievances without having to make appointments. 

They are treated with respect and allowed to carry themselves with 
dignity. The school now welcomes them and their children as they 
are, always respecting their values, rather tha*. imposing ours upon 
them. 

The atmosphere is such that our children have developed a keen in- 
terest in and love for the school. With the dedication and commitment 
of the school personnel, the children know that they are loved and 
wanted. In fact, one comment regularly made by cur numerous visi- 
tors — for example, Mrs. Martha Mitchell, wife of the Attorney 
General 

Senator Monuale. Did she visit or call ? 

Mr. Brown. She visited — is that they have never seen children so 
happy to be in school. 

Consequently, this positive image has helped to create within our 
children a spirit of brotherhood which is certainly needed in these 
ill days of divisiveness and insecurity. 

In spite of the many obstacles placed in our path — for example, 
recent inaccurate news accounts written by racists whose sole purpose 
is to discredit black people by making malicious and nonsupportable 
accusations — the tireless efforts of the people involved in our pro- 
gram have attested to the worth, the relevance, and the need for com- 
munity control. Although some would like to kill nr spirit, this type 
of debasement serves to encourage ns to strivo even harder to prove 
that black people can control their own destinies. 

The seed of community control is one which we know will grow 
like ;hc vines of the sweet smelling honeysuckle. 

In couchr * >n, community control is the most, viable, innovative, 
exciting and lasting solution to the black's most pressing problem — 
the education of his greatest assets — his children. 

Senator Mondale. Thank you very much. Mr. Brown. In what 
order would you wish the others to make their statements or 
observations? 

Let's start wrth the principal. Mr. Anthony. He might comment 
and : lien we'll proceed in whatever order yon wish. 
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STATEMENT OE JOHN ANTHONY, PRINCIPAL, MORGAN 
COMMUNITY SCHOOL, WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Mr. Anthony. Basically, I think that this whole concept of com- 
munity control is certainly a very positive one. 1 think it s a soluti 
to many of the problems confronting black communities throughoi 

the country. 

NEGATIVE BASIS OF INTEGRATION 

1 feel that this whole thing about integrat' hi, the blacks rationale 
for integration. Health primarily with Jim imdo«tanc mg that bec ause 
of the inefficiencies, because ot the . school s sten s jluit aul ^t ^ 
th« n> the kind of equal opportunities, which had diflcicnt. cinncu « 
for blade schools than for white schools, I think m. ““f? 
said, by having rheir children to go to a white school, that this ie« > 
helped them. I think that was their rationale. 

I think that what has happened is that, because of the mai } 
in schools where we have many blacks and whites going to school 
together have really come about because what the blacks had tlioi g i , 
d!id not exist there, and I think what, blacks really want today is 
(jnality education for their children, be it in a white licighl or 10 

iU I tlunk^ ^S^^aying is, we want quality education for our 

Ch Not < onlv that. I think the parents in particular are immensely con- 
cerned with people respecting them, and wp^Uy tiie ^ schoo P 
sonnel respecting them as parents. After all. the ehildien bel e 

Ul We have found at Morgan that the parents are welcome, they come 
into tlm schoolany* time *they get reaky, they don’t have to come to 
the oflice We don’t eien encourage them to come to the ^ ce :/p ^ 
directly 0 to the classrooms. They come in and help with the lunch 
program. Th •* come in and hold classes when teachers have g 

' V °STi result of that, we have found that it lias made a tremendous 
impact *oru I guess, a rekindling of some kind of faith m the ednea- 

ll °SonaS- MoxnAEE. Mr. Anthony, how long have you been associated 
with Morgan ( 

Senator rs> And where, did you teach 

ATr. Anthony.. T taught school 1 Florida, and also T tang. 

m Senirtor 1 Ah )X!>.\ia’,. In Florida, were you teaching in segregated 

M”. Anthony. Yes: in segregated schools, and then I did sonu 

teaching in art integrated school. . . . • « 

SiMr'tor AIono via:. Where did von take your academic training • 

Mi Vni n’xv. I have a bachelor’s degree from Paine College, m 
Augusta. Ga.. and a masters from Columbia University, and fm 
studies at Harvard. 

56 
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Senator Mondale. Have you taught in a so-called desegr ygnted or 
integrated school, or has your experience been principally u> an all- 

black or all-white, school system % . . u .,„ fJl> 

Mr. Anthony. Well, let me raise this question. When you s.n a <l« - 

.swrogated school, what are yon saying? . ,,, . . . . 

Senator Mon dale. 1 think you said earlier that in I‘ londa you had 
taught in an all-black school. And Morgan is what* 1 think you said 
!)0 percent ; is that correct? 

Mr. Anthony. Eight. . _ , . AV - 

Senator Mondale. Now you also taught, you said, in Germain. U as 

that an aimed services school ? 

Mr. Anthony. Right. , , . .. Ir 

Senator Mondale. Now if I might ask ]ust a few questions. IFow 

inanv ehildron aie at the Morgan s iiool ? 

Mr. Anthony. 676 students. 

Senator Mondale. 676. And you say 90 percent are black t 
Mr. Anthony. Right, J 

Senator Mondale. And are the others white ? 

Mr. Anthony. White, and we have — Arlene? 

Mrs. Young. About 4 or 5 percent would be Spanish students also. 

PER PUPIL EXPEND. URES 

Senator Mondale. Do you know approximately what the per capita 
or per pupil expenditure is at Morgan ? What are your resources, m 

t licit SOll SB ? 

Mr. Anthony. Yes, it is about, for this year, approximately $+61. 
I nm tolcl that supposedly we will have approximate! 3 “ $671 for next 

rear. ._ 

Senator Mondale. So it would be up $200 per pupil . 

Mr. Anthony. Right. Let me explain that. 

Recently, with Judge Wright’s decision, in terms of more eqi. ^es 
across the board, we find that the teachers at Morgan are very, very 
young teachers, so consequently, in terms of their pay, they are at the 

bottom of the scale. . _ 

From what I understand, wc will be getting, ir. order to remain 
within this 5-percent deviation, more experienced people. 

I am hoping we will be able to maintain the teachers we have at the 
school, because they are doing some innovative things, and they have 
some very, very good ideas about education. 



1* RENTAL I X VOLVEMK. . T 

Senator M .... Now you indicated that "-here is an openness and 
a friendliness , « he school which you think is very helpful. Would you 

, ro into that a little, bh more, hew that works out for the children in 
f _, r opinion, and how the parents are involved. Give me some exam- 
ples of what you think you have in this school that you might not 
have in other schools that are not community controlled. 

Mr. Anthony'. I think one of the things is my meeting parents ana 
moving around in the community, rather than remaining as the prmci- 
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Piil of i lie school. in that chair in the office, going out into the com- 
munity and talking with parents and visiting the hornet. I have tried 
to ei won rage. them, along with the members of the hoard and mom- 
Imts of PAC. to come into the school, and consequently, they have. 

The other thing is tlnu mam* of the parents began to talk about 
this Whole eonrept of involvement. Many of the parents who ft tv not 
able ti> conic into the school will be doing some other things. . 

Km example, if we have a bake sale, that parent will do everything 
.-he possibly can to see that a cake or something comes to the school. 

And the* other thing that we have really tried to do at Morgan is 
t.) have something like a family. For instance, we have had things 
like banquets in the school. Parents and teachers come and I guess the 
parents get to know the teachers as human beings. . _ 

Senator Mondalk. Is that unique for the schools you have been lid 
Is thi^ the first time you have seen parents involved in this way ( 

Mr. Anthony. Tins is the first time, and I have been in education 
for nt least 10 years. This is the first time that I have seen this kind of 
atmosphere. 

BASIC 3KILU ACHIEVEMENT 



Senator Monuai.k. What about the children learning basic skills? 
Air. Brown referred to the article in the Washington Port, which 
wasn't very flattering. T think that one of its criticisms was that chil- 
dren weren’t achieving at grade level in terms of basic skills. 

Would you comment on that? . , . 

Mr. Anthony. Yes. As I said before, Senator, this September — and 
if you look at the whole history of Morgan School since its in -eption, 
you will find that the kids have fared better. 

Now what really happened, Inst September, when they gave t he test, 
everything was in a kind of uproar about the test, and as a .result of 
that! 1 don't think the students fared well at that particular time. 

However, I think if you would examine the tests at the end of this 
year, that you will find a very valid picture of their achievement. And 
I might say ♦liut our doors are open for someone to do that. 

Mr. Brown. I would like to respond to that question. Perhaps in a 

more general manner. . _ , , . . 

As far as the lack of achievement is concerned, of not only black 
students at Morgan, hut black .students in general, throughout the 
count rv, I think the problem goes deeper than what exists at Morgan, 
and the problem probably extends historically fioin slavery, .which 
was the iiniieduriit ion of the blacks and continued niiseducatioii of 

black people. , . - 

Because — and again I say. because — they did not have control or 
what they were learning or what they were taught, until recently, 
black people did not even know their own history or their own 
herita ire. 

INCENTIVES 



The problem is further compounded by the fact that blacks, in terms 
of financial or social rewards in this country, do not have any incen- 
tives to learn. ... , , . , ... . . 

In an article in the Post this week, it shows that blacks with certain 
educational uoii »c v ontonts such as a college level degree, still earn con- 
siderably less than whites with a high school degree, and blacks with 
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a high school degree enni considerably less than whites with an eighth- 

grade education. , , . , ... . ; . 

One would not mind learning, if he thinks it will give him some- 
thing, if his learning was rewarded. 

The system bused upon education for the purpose ot monetary 
reward anti blacks have not had that, they have not ^ had examples 
set forth. For instance, take vour corporations. Many of your corpora- 
tions tell vou that blacks in managerial positions are far below whites, 

I think it's 1 percent. When you are talk'ng about education, you have 
to hold something before a kid and say, “Hook what you can achieve 
with vour education. Hook what you can get with your education. 

lint* you know that hasn't been true, so the incentive to learn hasn't 
been there, based upon the type of education, at least, the purpose of 
what education is supposed to be about in this country. 

However, what wc as a black people are trying to do now is show 
our kids that you do not learn necessarily to make or to expect to ob- 
tain monetary gains in this country, or even social status m this 

country. , 

You should learn in this country in order to be able to gam an ex- 
pertise that will bettor help you cont rol the institutions which exist 
in your community, and build institutions in vour community which 
are relevant to that community. 

We have found out that even with our education and even with our 
degrees, that we can’t really function the way wo are supposed to m 
the system. I think in the past the old saying was, vou had to be better 
than the average white man in order to Jbe able to have equal opportu- 
nities with him. For instance, one experience that I have had because 

I went, to all black schools me South 

Senator Moxdalk. Where did yon go to high school? 

Mr. Urowx. New Orleans, Fa. One of the experiences that I have had 
is. when I finally went to a predominantly white university m New 
Orleans, I did have feelings of inferiority, not because I thought I 
was inatelv inferior to those people, but because I was told throughout 
in v entire life that whites are getting a better education than what L 
was receiving, and therefore, when T walked into the classroom, 1 felt 
inferior, until I found out that mv fellow classmates were m fact not 

that much more advanced than 1 found myself to be. . 

Senator Moxdau. T accept what you say, hut I think black Ameri- 
cans have been cheated in many ways. The evidence, some of wine i 

vou cited, is unarguable. , „ „ .• 

' one of the crudest things we have done, for generations, to 

blacks and other minorities is to fail to equip them with the basic skills 
that they need to fight back, and to get their own place, whatever it is. 

ENTIRE SCHOOLS BELOW GRADE LEVELS 

In manv of these central eitv school systems now. it is not unusual to 
have entife schools where children are far below grade level m reading, 
counting, arithmetic, and so on. One wonders what chance they have 
*rot in terms of economic competition, if nothing el. e, 

‘YwSfiml tl.nl one of tho arguments of the Morjgan Schwl 
all along lias been tliat the children were doing better in baste SKUI~, 
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as well as the other things to which you make reference. It that wlmt 

vo it were saving? .... 

‘ Mr. A nth on v. That is what I was saying. I Hunk in terms ot the 
article referred to bv Mr. Brown, when he said something about tlie 
recent account — not only the local news account, but even in other 
places, for instance. New York, where new articles have been crit leal oi 
eonnmiiiit y control— 1 think the whole issue is, unfortunately you have 
people who come in and rather than say, how can we be very help tul, 
to come i n and tear down constructive things with distorted 

‘ l I am saying now, the doors are open, and what people ivnlly need to 
do is come out and really see whai the ki<ls are doing. 1 think tins is the 
only test. I think the answer to an untruth, to a lie., is to find out what 

Se i i a t o i ,S M o x n.\ lk . Right. Now let’s see The chairman of the school 
hoard is Mr. Brown. Bet’s start with the assistant principal, Mrs. 
Young. Would you care to give us your views? 

STATEMENT OP MRS. ARLENE YOUNG, ASSISTANT PRINCIPAL AND 
TEACHER. MORGAN COMMUNITY SCHOOL, WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Mrs Yorxfi. I rcnllv didn’t come prepared to give any statement. 
I would like to sav that l have been working at Morgan School for the 
last 12 years, and since we have had community school, such as it is, 
I found* that I enjoy my work much more than I did before. 

As a matter of fact, I lind though', at one time of just forgetting 
about, teaching, but now I see that there is a way that we can help our 

children to learn. , , . ,. ;n „ 

We do agree wholeheartedly that our children need the basic skills 
reading, writing, nnd arithmetic. They must have this in order to si n - 
vivo. But what we are doing is t lying to find new ways to achieve this. 

The old methods haven’t worked. We are trying to experiment, to 
explore. Wo want the children to learn to think for themselves, to be 
able to help themselves, nnd gain what they must have m order to 
survive. 

Mor ',.\N mu UN if. HKI’OllK COMMUNITY C’OXTItOl. 



Senator Mondai.u. 



You say you have been 



at Morgan for 12 years? 



Mrs. Yorxn. Right. , . . 

Senator Monuai.k. So you worked in the system when it was strictly 
run from the top, and 1* gather you worked there when Mr. Haskins 
was there, and you have been there through the whole 12-year period? 

Mrs. Young. Yes. . 

Senator Moxoai/k. When you first went there, was it a predomi- 
nantly white school ? . 

Mrs. Youxg. No. Oh no: it was — I imagine the ratio was about the 
jifxme as now. It may have had a few more whites at that tinae. 

Senator Moxdale. Apparently it was the deep concern in the com- 
munity about how the children were failing, and what was happening 
to the* children at the school, that led to this demand for community 
control, is that correct ? 

Mrs. Youxo. This is true. 
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Senator Monuaij:. What kinds of complaints were they making m 

particular that you thought were accurate ? . ,. A 

Mrs Yovv<;. The school was very overcrowded. Most of the class- 
rooms at that time had from .*V2 to :’>S children per teacher. There were 

no aides, no help for teachers at all. , . _ , . 

When I first started, there was no such thing as tree lunch program, 
which we now have, and the children had to go home for lunch or 
they didn't, get lunch. The lunch program did start a lew’ years la^er, 
hut at the time they were cold hag lunches brought from away across 

Another complaint was that the parents felt that the teachers 
weren't really interested in their children. They wore with the chil- 
dren from nine to three, and when the children left, the touchers left 
also. There wasn't that much preparing for the. individual child. 

Senator Moxrvu.i:. Did yon think there was some justification m 

Mrs. Yottno. In certain eases. There were a few — I imagine there 
still are teachers who leave when the bell rings, you know. 

There was unite a hit of open corporal punishment at the time. Ot 
course , this was before the law was passed, so T don t know if that can 
he justified or not. We now forbid any type of corporal punishment 

in our sdiool. ^ 

Senator Mon dam*. Mr. Anthony pointed out that one of the things 

that seems to be hopeful is that the community is involved m this ef- 
fort. they come in and help, and they have other ways of participating 
i„ the community school. Was that true in the precommumty school 

* Airs. Vutixti. We had the TTA. as most schools have, and when von 
saw the parents, usually it was at a PTA meeting. There may have 
been a few parents who came lip to see about their children s work, ct 
eel era. but most of the time, we very seldom saw any parents in the 
school during the regular school clay. Now we have parents working 
in the school as community interns, and we also have parents who 
come into the school to volunteer their services during school hours 

and after school hours, . . . „ 

Senator Mondat.k. Is that helpful, in your opinion? 

Mrs. Yoitno. I feel as though it’s very helpful. There are children 
who still might find it hard to relate to teachers. Teachers are nut. up 
on a pedestal. Children can't talk to them, et cetera. I eople who live 
in the community can help out in this way, talk with the children, 1 
-reins, in a better way than some professionals can. Although tins 
shouldn't be the case, but it is true. 

TKACH Kit ATTITLTIKS 

Senator Monuai.k. I want to get into the question of how much com- 
munity control in a moment. lint at least yon have an elected local 

school board. ....... 

I>o you think the teacher attitude has changed now that their is 

Are the" teachers more likely to respond sensitively with respect 
to the children and their needs now than was true before c 
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Mrs. Youno. I feel that this is true, because, for instance, . our 
teachers must apply at Morgan School in or-n.r to work there. W hen 
they come, they know that they have to he interviewed by our local 
hoard an 1 our personnel committee. 

Senator Monuat/r. Does the school hoard interview the tes.chers? 

Mrs. Young. We have a Morgan Community School Board Per- 
sonnel Committee. . 

Senator Mondare. So the elected members of the school board re- 
view the teachers before they are hired ? 

Mrs. Young. Before they are hired. The teachers must- meet the 

ccrt ideation of the downtown system. 

Senator Moxdalk. Does that committee include parents f 

Mrs. Young. Yes; there are parents, community members, and one 
member of the administration. 

Senator Mondale. Have you eve v rejected an applicant? 

Mrs. Young. There have been rejp< ions. As a matter of fact, when 
the local turnover was made from Morgan School to Morgan Com- 
munity School, those of ns teaching at Morgan at the time were asked 
to apply if we wanted to remain at the school, and we were interviewed 
by this* board. There were, I think, 10 of us who applied, and only 
three of us were accepted. 



WHITES ON FACULTY 



Senator Mondale. What is th< 
at Morgan Community School, i ' 
Mr. A ntii o xv. Twenty-five pt 
Senator Mondale. Twenty -frv 
Mr. Anthony. Right. 

Senator Moxdale. What w: 



reentage of white to black faculty 

i know ? 

it. 

cent white? 

it before it became a community 
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Mrs. Young. The year pro ding community control, we didn t 

have any white teachers at Mor; »n. 

Senator Mondale. So actually there are more white teachers now 

after community control. That’s very interesting. 

Mr. Antiionv. What we tried to do at Morgan, that is, we go oack 
to this thing in the presentation here, where it talks about oneness and 

togetherness. . . , . , . . 

Not only have we tried to place whites in the school, but the school is 
set up, based on teams, and it is ungraded, and what we try to do is 

place a white on each team. „ . . 

The kids have to learn how to get along with people, all people ; not 
onlv have we done that, we have had other people, for instance, at the 
prosont time some of the whites we have — we have a lot of nuns, who 
are now on the Morgan staff. Some reformed nuns on the staff of 



Morgan. , 

And in addition to that, we have some one or two teachers xrom 
Biheria and we have someone else from Nigeria. We are trying to give 
them an outlook in terms of different kinds of people, because after 
all, when they leave school, they will be confronted with different 
kinds of people, and it’s very important that they get to know them 
at an early stage. 
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We ha ve found this to be very successful. 1 think for the first time 
this year, we have tried to have a proportional amount of white 
teachers on the staff. I think before, for the last 3 or 4 years, wo had 
maybe about 10 t.o 15 percent, something like that. 

CURKIOUIX'M CHANGES 

Senator Monuaia:. All*. Brown referred earlier to the fact tliat black 
l>eople have not been permitted to learn about their own history, their 

own background and culture, in academic st udies. 

Since community control, have there been changes in curriculum, n\ 
the library, in the course work, ar.d in other ways, efforts to teach 
about those things to the children ? 

Mrs. Young. Yes. 

Senator Mondale. Could you give me some examples. 

Mrs. Young. We now incorporate black history, the study of black 
history, into our social studies program, beginning with the very 
youngest children. It is not a separate unit as such, but the black his- 
tory is fused with the American history. So that the children can learn 
that all of this took place in its own time, and that blacks were not 
excluded in the making of America, in the building of our country. 

We teach the children about the continent of Africa, about famous 
blacks, past and present. We want them to learn the Negro national 
anthem, and they are allowed to sing that in the school. 

Wo just want them to know that their people had as much of a part 
in the making of history as anyone else. 

Senator Mondale. Was that being done before ? 

Mrs. Ycung. No: it was not being done. It was only done during 
Negro History Week. And we were talking about George Washington 
Carver and Benjamin Banneker and maybe two or three others that 
everyone knows about. But most of our children never heard of Crispus 
Attucks or Harriet Tubman. 

Senator Monday. So one of the things that lias clearly changed, in 
addition to the other things we talked about, is that since community 
control there has been an entii’ely new approach to history, to culture, 
to teaching the children their own backgrounds and history, which 
was not. there before? 

Mrs. Young. That’s right. 

Senator Mondale. Are the children interested in that? T>o they re- 
spond to it? 

Airs. Young. For the most part- they are. They are. Now some of 
them — as I have been — were so brainwashed, that they didn’t want to 
hear this in the beginning. But now they are coming out and begin- 
ning to really see that this is very important to them. 

Senator AIondau:. Can you think of some other ways in which there 
have been changes since community control ? 

Airs. Young. There have been so many changes. 

ROOT AT. BENEFITS 

Air. Anthony. I think one of the things that seems to me to be one 
of the very important things is in terms of their respect for each other. 
T see where they are getting along much better with each other now 
as human beings. 

V f ' 
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Sonsi tor Mondalk. Xhc children ? . , .. , . , j i 

Mr. Anthony. The children. And not only the children, hut I also 

see, cl unifies within the staff. And this is not only true lw utMoi- 
mm. hut 1 see some tilings all around the schools m the JJ ^stnet oi 
(oluinbia, that the kids are getting along better with each otlu.i. Hu \ 
<(n»iu totuko-ii sonsooL pride in tliciiiscl\cs. 

I think one of the unique things at Morgan, as a ^ 

mu, lit v control, has been the openness that we have at Moig. n. Toi 
example, why should a child really ask a teacher, May I go to the 
restroom P When that is a nonnegotiable item. 

c r ,i v i f n v \r< , xi>aTjK. \ oivd. think so* , 

Mr. Anthony. I think that is a nonnegotiable item. If or example, 
how manv children at home really ask their parents, may I g 

S So if YOU are really talking about having children to dc- 
X^lSiplk you have to start at a very early age, and once 
thevff earn t liisl t hen I think later on in society, they are able to dis- 
cipline themselves accordingly. I think you have to allow them this 

ki l&£ MoZ»: ! lS parents now. Mrs. Holiday, would 
vou ivc your observations about the. differences m the. school, and 
how von think it is working out ? 

STATEMENT OP MRS. JEAN HOLIDAY, PRESIDENT, PTA, MORGAN 
COMMUNITY SCHOOL, WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Mis 1Ioi.ii.ay. I think it is working out very well, andj mn very 
lcinnv about it For instance, when we go and do voluntary woik, manx 
of usir ^ otiier kids at home, but in This way, we can bring our chil- 
dren whims, and if there is someone, maybe on a 
lmc H fow minutes, they will watch our kids while we go to tlie class 

I oom or help the teachers, or help the teachers take class trips. M e use 

II we feel good. We feel like if 

clal,^nmn<na^h”fe a iddf'and e ask the children questions to see 

^ ° We ' f e < A 'f rw a nd* i dee ' we are somebody and we can be recognised as 

^ Senator Moxuat/e. Are you on the school board ? 

Mrs. Holiday. No, I am not. 

Senator Moxuat.e. Are you, Mrs. Baxter < 

sSlSi. Have you talked to members of the school board, 

* S Wrs IIcmihi* Y es fsometimes I attend the meetings. 

Imator Monda,.k.’Do you find them responsive to you? Ho they 

listen? 

Mrs. Holiday. Ob, yes. Yes. , 

Senator Moxdale. How many children do you liov . 

Mrs. Holiday. Four. . ... , ia 

Senator Mondams. How many m the school * 
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Mrs. Holiday. One in school and one getting ready to go to school. 
Senator Mondale. I gather you did not have children m the school 

before it became a community school ? 

Mrs. Holiday. Yes; at the time they were talking about the com- 
munity school, I hod a daughter that had graduated, then 1 had a 
younger child that was coming into it. This is my first year working 
with the community school. 

COMMUNITY SUPPORT 

Senator Mondale. Is it your impression that the community prefers 

the system the way it is now ? , 

Mrs. Holiday. Yes. Not or.l the parents enjoy it, but we have teen- 
agers that would like to have dances in the afternoon on I ridays, and 
they allow them to have dances in the school. Community children. 
Senator Mondale. So the school is used after hours for other pur- 
poses of the community ? 

Mrs. Hoi iday. Right, for dances and things like that. 

Senator Mondale. Mrs. Baxter, would you give us your viewpoint? 

STATEMENT 'OF MRS. LOUISE BAXTER, MEMBER PAC, MORGAN 
COMMUNITY SCHOOL, WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Mrs. Baxter. Well, being a parent myself, I find that having a com- 
munity school has helped quite a bit. Tt.’s a place where we feel free to 
go in and discuss things, and the children feel freer too. I think, having 
their parents there sometimes, looking in on them, working with them, 

makes them feel free. ... 

It’s something like a second home to them, and I found that is good 

for them too. 

Senator Mondale. And the faculty seems to welcome them and work 
with them? 

Mrs. Baxter. Yes. The door is open anytime someone wants to come 
in. If they just have a problem or anything with the children, and they 
can go to discuss it. They can ci me right in, and I found that is good. 
Senator Mondale. How many children do you have in the school ? 
Mrs. Baxter. I have one at Morgan now. 




CONTROL OF FUNDS 

Senator Mondale. Mr. Anthony, what kinds of problems are there 
with community control as you now practice it? You must, like some 
others find that some of the* community control really isn’t there. 

Mr. Brown defined what he thought the elements were of community 
control. Basically, as I understood it, the school is run by a locally 
elected community school board and it receives the funds, without 
strings, from headquarters. 

Now I believe it is fair to say that that is not exactly the case at 
Morgan, that there are strings attached, controls, that it isn’t a fully 
community controlled school. Am I wrong in that or not ? 

Mr. Anthony. Well, basically, I guess to an extent, you are really 
talking about complete community control. And I think the only way 
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to have complete community control is that you really control the 

purse strings. And of course , , 

Senator Mondale. Well, I would assume that, would mean you get 
the money that you need, you are able to hire and fire, you are ab.e to 
determine curriculum, you are able to run that school, almost com- 
pletely, through the locally elected scl ool board. I assume that that 
is what you are talking about, so that the directions and trends are up 
to that school board, and the policy is handled there, and not some- 

avIi 61*6 else. * 

One of the big complaints in the community school issue is that so 

many of these schools that are called community schools m fact are 
run by somebody else. Barbara Sizemore, who was with the n oocllawn 
School project in Chicago, was here yesterday, and she said that in 
fact the key issues, or many of the issues, are determined by tne mid- 
dle-level bureaucracy in the school board downtown; that even tnougn 
the school board has been very open and supportive, when they finally 
o-et down to the question of running the school, the bureaucracy runs 
Xt, anyway. And we have heard this complaint from many people who 
have tried to establish community schools. Do you find that you have 
a pretty full range of choices ? 

Mr. Anthony. I find — and I guess it s because of the makeup ot 
Washington — we don’t have the kinds of problems which confront 
other schools. We do have some problems in terms of the central sys- 
tem delivering services to us, which are needed, like supplies, how- 
ever, we do try to work those things out , . 

I think the fortunate thing we have is an agreement with the central 
Board of Education, which allows the Morgan School Board to do 
practically everything, with the exception of, I guess, really holding 
the money for personnel and supplies. I think it’s because of the many 
problems they have, I guess, with personnel in terms of getting sup- 
plies to the school system. , . . , , 

I do feel this, I think that the locally elected board hired me. and 
I am accountable to the local board. And I have found that working 
with them has been most enjoyable. And I carry out their policies. 



ROLE OF CENTRAL SCHOOL BOARD 

The tiling I would like to see is that the central board be much more 
responsive than what it has been. 

Senator Mondale. Give, me some examples. 

Mr. Anthony. For instance, I am concerned right now about some 
repairs around the school. Morgan is a very old school, and we have 
iust been holding it up. For instance, the community, 2 years ago, 
didn’t have guidance facilities, they didn’t have a music room, con- 
ference rooms. And what we did. in the community, we tolcl them it 
they would give us the supplies, we would get the necessary labor and 
do the work ourselves. And this is what we did. In addition to that, 
we took money out of our pockets. To the extent now that we do have 
conference rooms, as Mrs. Holiday referred to a few minutes ago, 
where they can come in and sit down. We have a music room, and wc 

have guidance facilities. , ' ... 

At one time we had to make room for a health clinic that was in 
the school. It has since moved out because of the increase m patient 
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care. We had to make room for it, and what we did, we gave up our 
office, and then made offices downstairs, in order that the community 
could have a health clinic in the school. It was very successful, to the 
extent that we are hoping that in the new school, we will have a com- 
plete health unit. 

Senator Mondale. AVhut happens when the students graduate from 
Morgan and go on to other more traditional schools in the system ? 
Do they have trouble adjusting, or do they fit in well * 

Mr. Anthony. We have found they adjust overwhelmingly. vVe do 
have a few people who do not. 

There is a difference when students who have been allowed to per- 
haps make a lot of decisions for themselves and have been able to move 
around in a free atmosphere. 

We had, last year, for example, a number of students who received 
scholarships to go to private schools, and as a matter of fact, one of 
the boys made the highest grade at the private school. And we are very 
proud of that, and as a matter of fact, all of them were honor students 
over there at that school. 

In checking with some of the students who went to Gordon Junior 
High, we found they did very well. There are some kids who had some 
trouble in adjusting, but overwhelmingly they did fairly well. 

Senator Mondalk. Has the central school administration tried to 
sabotage or destroy the community control, or turn it back to the old 
system, or do you think you are pretty well established as a com- 
munity-control school 9 

Mr.' Brown. First of all, I feel that we at Morgan are pretty well 
established as a community-control school. The central board is avail- 
able if we need advice. They help us when we ask for help. For in- 
stance, if there are some things we don’t understand, our special proj- 
ects director is always available to give us a clearer understanding of 
the questions that we ask. 

Senator Monoale. You don’t feel that the central school administra- 
tion is opposed to community control efforts? 

Mr. Brown. No, at least not in their actions ; not in their actions. 

teachers’ union 

Senator Montale. Do you have any resistance from the profes- 
sional organizations such as the teachers’ organizations? 

Mr. Brown. No. In fact, we have a very strong working relationship 
with the District of Columbia Teachers Union. 

Senator Mondale. How did you develop that ? 

Mr. Brown. Well, I think first of all they appreciate what we are 
trying to do, and I think tiiey understand what we are trying to do, 
and also I think the Teachers’ Union itself sees a need for the type of 
things we are doing in Morgan — especially since many of the people 
who are in that particular union, and many of the people who prob- 
ably helped that particular union, have undergone the same expe- 
riences that we have. 

Senator Mondale. Is the contract with the teachers at Morgan the 
same as the city wide contract? 

Mr. Brown. Yes. 

Senator Mondale. It’s the same ? 
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care. We had to make room for it, and wliat we did, we gave up our 
office, and then made offices downstairs, in order that the community 
could have a health clinic in the school. It was very successful, to the 
extent that we are hoping that in the new school, we will have a com- 
plete health unit. 

Senator Mondale. What happens when the students graduate from 
Morgan and go on to other more traditional schools in the system? 
Do they have trouble adjusting, or do they fit in well * 

Mr. Anthony. We have found they adjust overwhelmingly. iVe do 
have a few people who do not. 

There is a difference when students who have been allowed to per- 
haps make a lot of decisions for themselves and have been able to move 
around in a free atmosphere. 

We had, last year, for example, a number of students who received 
scholarships to go to private schools, and as a matter of fact, one of 
the boys made the highest grade at the private school. And we are very 
proud of that, and as a matter of fact, all of them were honor students 
over there at that school. 

In checking with some of the students who went to Gordon Junior 
High, we found they did very well. There are some kids who had some 
trouble in adjusting, but overwhelmingly they did fairly well. 

Senator Mondale. Has the central school administration tried to 
sabotage or destroy the community control, or turn it back to the old 
system, or do you think you are pretty well established as a com- 
munity-control school 9 

Mr.* Brown. First of all, I feel that we at Morgan are pretty well 
established as a community -control school. The central board is avail- 
able if we need advice. They help us when we ask for help. For in- 
stance, if there are some things we don’t understand, our special proj- 
ects director is always available to give us a clearer understanding of 
the questions that we ask. 

Senator Mondale. You don’t feel that the central school administra- 
t ion is opposed to community control efforts ? 

Mr. Brown. No, at least not in their actions; not in their actions. 
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tin* Teachers’ Union n snbcont met for h’iiclicrs ut Morgan. 

Senator Mondai.k. Have they agreed to that i 

Mr, Anthony. The teachers? 

Senator Mond.m.k. The UVacliers’ Union. 

Mr. Diiown. The union 1ms agreed to a subcontract. 1 he thing is 
now fot' ns to do our work and to Iw able to sit at the table and talk 

about, some issues. . , „ 

Senator M<*m*ai,k. Would the subcontract have a different pay rate ? 

"Mr. Anthony. XJn fortunately, that is one of the things we can t. 
control. We would like to, but we would hope that we could work out 
something wheivbv teachers arc given some other benefits, rattier than 
merit pav« I hope within the subcontract that we will be able t<> do 
something in terms of either training: or travel or something like 
that, for the betterment of the community and for them. 

Senator Mondaie. Do you have difficulty recruiting or attracting 
good tea« Imrs to Morgan ? ... . , 

Mr. Anthony. As a matter of fact, just lust night, the |>ersonnel 
eliairinan gave to Mr. Brown a list of people from all over the country, 
and from a couple -if foreign count i ios. requesting employment at Mor- 
gan ('oiimiiuiity School. 1 guess approximately 45 or 50 people, inclnd- 
mg around four I'll. I >.*s. 

Mr. Buown. And that also docs not include the numerous appnea- 
t ions we have present 1 v receive*!. 

Senator Mondai.k. Is that a new phenomenon, or is that true since 
Morgan became a community school i 

Air. IhtowN. Since t he beginning of eomniiinit.y control. 

Senator Monuai.i:. There is a tremendous unemployment problem 
among teachers now. but that has been t rue oven . . 

Mi. Anthon y. This was true prior to the unemployment crisis. 

Senator Monoai.k. Well, von know, in Hough Hocks, Arise., it was 
said that you couldn't talk the Xavajos into coming back to the 
reservation even when they were teachers, they didn c want to return. 

lint, when tliev set up the Xaviiio community eon trolled school, the 
Hough Kock School, lo nnd behold. the Xavajos started showing up 
back Oil the reservation, ami wanted to help. T .is was a school they 
thought was consistent with the needsof the children. 



Wlmt is the attitude of the Morgan School P ward the Clark rend- 
ing plan ? That must he n tough one. 

Airs. You no. Wo believe that- the Clark rending plan could lie a goml 
plan. Wo don't believe that in 1 year you can elevate the reading 
scores of children who may have been 2 or 3 years behind, up to grade 

level. , . , . .. 

We believe that with dedicated teaching, and continuing in the way 
we have l»*cn going, we can elevate our children’s scores. We don t 
think t his Clark i/Pin is an mid to that solution. 

With the ncadf'r.ic achievement program, there lias been so much 
hustle and hassle about this program in our school and downtown, I 
don't think really the system knows exactly what tlie. T want to do with 
it. 
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Wo. did go along wit h this program last year. We found quite a few 
problems connected with it, in that there were so many workshops and 
meetings set up for teachers during the school clay, every time you 
turned around there was another meeting, another workshop, in rela- 
tion to this AAP. '.This pulled our teachers out of the classroom when 
we felt more time spent in the classroom with the children would help. 

If there are going to he workshops and meetings, we felt they should 
bo after school hours, and the teachers should attend. 

All’. Anthoxy. .As a matter of fact, I tliinlc we can do much more 
vith the Clark plan if they just would tell us what they expect the 
children to really understand, that is the basic skills of reading and 
writing, for with the kind of stall' we have, we could accomplish these 

objectives. , . , , 

1 think the fortunate thing is that we have the kind of teachers who 
111 o committed and willing to stay in the afternoon and willing to 
meet early in the morning, to do these kinds of things, rather than 
having to go all over town to workshops. 

Air. 13 now x. I feel that no one plan or no one approach can allevi- 
ate many of the problems tliat have been compounded over a period of 
almost. 300 years. , „ , 

Likewise, - feel that if there is a plan, the first thing you have to 
alleviate, if you intend to help anybody on an educational level, are 
the attitudes and insecurities which have been built, into black people 
nvi.. ;x number of years. I tliink I mentioned tliose attitudes and basic 



previously. „ 

AfoxnAT.K. I agree witli every tiling yon said, although I am 
i, feel it. ns deeply ns yon, because 1 mn not black, hut eup- 
uiore is a child who isn’t learn how to road at Morgan. He 
Knows that; doesn't he? 

All’. Bnuw.v. 'I'lmt he isn’t learning? Sure. 

Senator A1 oni>ai.i:. Isn't it awfully hard to teach him self esteem, 
when lie knows lie is not getting it? 



EST.M’.UKIIIXG XEKD KOlt SKlLI.fi 

Mr. IIroivx. Well- I think basically what you have to teach the kid 
is the need to read. For instance, in niv professional life, I work with 
fellows who dropped out of school, fellows who have been in penal 
institutions, fellows who got hooked on the drug thing. 

One thing that I have discovered across the board is that first of 
all you try to show them that they are going to need to read, and they 
say, why? What is all this reading going to get me? What is going 
to’ high ‘school going to get me, whnt is going to college going to get 
me? 

Well then you say, well, yon can make more money, and he knows 
that is a lie. Because he probably lias seen other people in the neigli- 
Ixirliood who have gone to college and are not making as much money 
as the hustler on the street. . 

JTe lias probably applied for jobs with tlio high school diploma, or 
whatever it is, and found out that the positions were closed to him, 
not so much that he wasn’t qualified, but on the basis of his color. 

Those type of things, showing people that they have ft need, and I 
think this' is what we. ns black people are about, redefining our needs. 
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You don’t need to know how to read to make it in a white society. 
You don’t need to know how to read in order to build a black society 
that is going to be strong and that is going to be viable. You need to 
know how to do math, so you can build a black society that is going to 
be strong and viable. 

You learn to make out, to make decisions on a larger level in order 
to build a black society that is going to be strong and be black. 

X think if you come down to the rationalization that you need to 
learn how to read because you are ^oing to get a good job when you 
finish or find a place in society, that’s a turnoff, because the kid knows 
from the earliest stages that such is not the case, that these things do 
not exist. Atlhough today people are sitting back saying, look how 
much we have done for the black people, and look how they have gained 
and how far they have come in terms of employment and in terms of 
positions they can hold, when even in your Government, we know 
there are gross inequities. Who gets the suporgrade.,? "Who doesn’t get 
those grades? 

Sure, blacks may be getting jobs as typists, or aides, or assistants, 
and so forth, with college and high school degrees, but are they getting 
jobs in which they are participating in the decisionmaking process, 
in which they feel’ they have some control over what happens to them 
in this country ? 

Wo have things like the Black Caucus, the fiasco t hey wont through 
with the President. These dudes were the elected officials, but look 
how they were treated. 1 ncy are representatives of our people, but 
look how tliev were treated. 

Wo have here some things as our dear Vice President going to 
Africa, knocking our leaders over here. Book how we are being treated, 
even with our education and our experience. 

So the only alternative — and this is what we are dealing with — 
alternatives that we have not been able to enter this society, m the 
mainstream of this societv, so that we must in effect almost create one 
which we feel that we can function in, and one in which we feel 
comfortable. 

Senator Mondaix. And for that you sec a need 

Mr. Bbown. For community control. 

Senator Monoat.e. For basic skills? . 

Mr. Brown. Right: basic skills, but teaching them with a new 

rationalization. _ _ , , 

Senator Movdale. Do you find some who are turned off the desire 
to accomplish the basic skills, who will respond to that argument 

where tliev wont to the other one ? , t 

Mr. Brown. Well, in my field of employment, I have found that 
fellows who have dropped out of school will go back and get the urbD ; 
some will go back and will go to college : others will read and learn 
on their own. Others will seek hel from people who they feel are 
qualified to help them. The motivation is completely different. 

31DBOAX COMMTTNITY fiCHOOI* POABD 

Senator Monday You are chairman of the board of Morgan Com- 
munity School, but you have other employment? , . , 

Mr. BRowN. I am director of basic education for versa r Inc., which 

is a research corporation. 
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Senator Mondale. How long have you been on the school boat d ? 
Mr. Brown. Three months, approximately, now. 

Senator Mondale. You were just elected. ? 



board ? 

Mr. Brown. Fifteen. . 

Senator Mondale. Do you have children m the school * 

Mr. Brown. No ; I do not. , 

Senator Mondale. Fifteen school board members. How often are tire 
elections ? Two years ? 

Mr. Brown. Every year. ^ „ 

Senator Mondale. And the whole school board is elected * 

Mr. Anthony. On a staggered basis. 

Senator Mondale. How long is the term ? 

Mr. Brown. Three years. 

Senator’ Mondale. So a third is up every year . 

Mr. Brown. Right. 



Senator Mondale. How many people voted in your election ? 

Mr. Brown. 300 or 400. 

Senator Mondale. That is the total ? 

Mr. Anthony. 304. 

Mr. Brown. I am not too familiar with the figures. 

Senator Mondale. How many voted 2 years ago, do you know * 

Mr. Anthony. X know how many voted in I960. It was about 600 or 

* Senator Mondale. So it’s substantially reduced? About half ns 
many voted this time ? 







VOTER PARTICIPATION 



Mr. Anthony. Right. 



Sonntnr MoxnAi.E. How maiiv estimated v~ 



eligible 




school ? 

Mr. Anthony. Adams has also. 

o i. TLaw V>nvA n senarate school board f 




parents. 
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A ml this year the ir embers of PAC were very busy. We we re con- 
corned with this academic achievement program, and we did a lot 
of publicity, but not as much as last year. . 

Senator Mondale. Airs. Holiday, maybe you can explain tins up- 
parent apathy toward tlie elections, with only 300-soniotmng snow- 

111 Airs! Holiday . The only thing I can see is that, Adams being a com- 
munity school, and Alorgan being a community .^school, maybe those 
that were interested in Alorgan voted for Alorgan, and those that 

were interested in Adams voted for Adams. _ . i u 

Senator AIondabe. Are those separate elections? Or are tliey liela 
together ? 

Airs. Holiday. Separate. At different times. . 

Air. Bkown. I would like to respond to that question also A-gam, 
you know, it’s — for instance this year, I don’t think there were any 

great issues involved , 

Senator AIonoali V* ere, you opposed for election t _ i0rtT , 1 . 

Alr. Bkown. Right- I think there were two or three other people 

running for that offi »? , , , 

And as far as trying to stimulate people who have never really ex- 
perienced control to ne out and vote— like with this country, where 

it has been going on lor ages and ages, and you still .fg® ^on^ould 
numbers of people coming out to vote m this couiitry hke you woidd 
want them to come >ut to vote. I think it’s true for a community in 
which people never before had any type of control, never befoie had 

Now wc are show n g them a need to do this— -look, you do have con- 
trol von do have a voice. Again, this is a totally new thing for black 
people that w? actually can control something. That we actual ly h aye 
J voice in something, that we actually have some kind of power, al- 
though it’s minimal. 

EXTENSION OF CONlM • ll'V CONTROL. TO BUSINESS 

Hopefully control of our educational institutions — this may perhaps 
be just the first step to something else, m which we can 
stance, the busi tesses in our community. Then we can < 2 9“ tl ,® 1 . 1 tl1 ® 
on which black people live such as the houses we li%e in, mtliei tnan 
paying such exorbitant amounts of rent for the poor Ucmsin^ fa ^ lltle Q 5 » 
wo perhaps can start owning our own houses and building the type o± 
houses on that kind of land that we want to build. 




have that. You don’t have any control over getting — 

leaving it, and with anything in-between, we never had control. 

Thif is the first time, and it takes time. For instance, after the so- 
called emancipation of black people, when they let the 
people didn’t have the expertise, they were not taught, so thei efore they 
hud to learn how to deal with independence and freedom. , 

I think you see that thing going on all over the world, with 
who have been newly emancipated and given iiidependenee vjthout 
being given the adequate background to deal with the problems that 
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come with independence and freedom, trying to learn how to do it, and 
the best way to learn how to do it is by controlling it- 

Senator Mondauc. When you ran foi Chairman oi the School I non id > 
what wore the key points that you made in your campaign i W hat aui 
you tell the folks you were going to do i 



GOAL OF SXRO NG COMMTJN"IXY 



Mr. Buown. Basically, what I strongly believe m is to help to make 
Morgan Community into a stronger community, into a community in 
which TDeople have control over their lives and destinies, and use our 
educational institution as the hub of the wheel, in which everything 
else rotates, around which everythin" rotates. 

Senator Mondalk. So you didn’t limit it to the school, but to con- 
trolling the territory ? Housing? .. . . ,, - 

Mr. 13 row x* I don’t think you can dwell only within four walls ot a 
school. That is not an issue. l"he main issue that black people should be 
dealing with right now is controlling all phases of your life, and I 
think that the people who voted for me appreciated that particular 
ideology, if you want to call it that. But it’s a fact that if we are to 



survive- 



Scnator Moxdams. What did your toughest opponent — what did he 
or she say ? Did you beat an incumbent ? 1 , 

Mr. Buown, No ; I was running against two new people like myseit. 
I suppose the difference in what I said and what they said is that 
basically they were there to help the school grow, and my thinking was 
to help the school grow by helping the community grow, because your 
school is only going to be as strong as your community. It one is weak, 
the ot her, out of necessity, is going to be weak. 

It is my thinking, to stabilize not only the school but tne community, 
so that growth can take place, and like I said, the issue goes far 

beyond Morgan. „ b , 

It seems like people have this fixation of looking at Morgan, per- 
haps because it is one of the first, as far as blacks are cmcerned. Hut 
the issue goes far beyond Morgan, and it goes far beyond the simple 



control of the school. _ . - 

The issue goes to the controlling of our lives, and the things which 
most a 1 feet our lives. The police force, and the way they treat us. 
The businesses in our community; and do they employ us, and do they 
train us to take responsible positions in the businesses; and eventually 
can we obtain ownership of those businesses i 

The issues have to deal with how much ownership do we have ot 
the land we are living on. 

This I think is what controls what we get for the moneys that are 
floating around this country, very little of which X feel are actually 
going profitably to black j>eople, because I think X can say with all 
certainty that much of the money that is tmpnosed to be helping 
black people develop does not help black people but helps other folks 
grow richer. For instance, the training programs. Who really gets 
The money in the end, and who does it really help in the end? 

The whole idea of education and control, that is the issue. It goes 
beyond any one school or one area, I feel. 
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COOPERATION WITH ADAMS SCHOOL 

Senator Mondale. Are there any clifferences in the amount of con- 
trol or the nature of the program between the Adams and Morgan 
schools i Mr. Anthony, maybe you could answer that. 

Mr. Anthony. I can't really answer that. We are in the process now 
of *>-etting perhaps the boards to working together, X understand that 
they are "going to in the very near future, and then we will he doing 

things together in the community. . 

Mr Not only that, but we are trying to generate something 

like putting out feelers to bring other organizations — community 

organizations, such as cultural organizations, drug organizations, to 

take an active part in what goes on in the school. . 

My thing is to make the educational institution a hub in the wheel, 
but likewise, you cannot neglect the other organizations operating 
within your community. If there is a lack of organizations to deal 
with the problem of the community, maybe wc ought to create those 
around the speci. .roblems of that specific community. 

Senator Mondale. Thank you very much for being willing to come 
up here this morning, and give us the benefit of your experience in 
one of the few community-controlled schools in the country. 

Thank you very much. 

The committee is in recee', to reconvene on August o. 

(Whereupon, at 11:35 a.m., the Select Committee was recessed, to 
reconvene at 9:30 a.m., on August 5, 1971, in room 1224, New Senate 
Office Building.) 
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THURSDAY, ATTGUCJST 5, 1971 

U.S. Senate 
Select Committee on 
Equal Educational Opportunity 

~W ashing t on , D.C. 

The Select Committee met at 9:30 ami., pursuant to call,dn room 
1224, New Senate Office Building, the Honorable Walter F. Mondale, 
chairman of the committee, presiding. 

Present : Senator Mondale. . __ . . . . . 

Staff members present: Francis Henmgan, minority staff diiectoi , 
Leonard P. Strickman, minority counsel ; and Donald S. Harris, pro- 

f ° Stm a t o iMon da lk . The meeting will come to order. Our panel this 
morning consists of Dr. Bernard Watson, professor of urban educa- 
tion, Temple University, Philadelphia; Dr. Arthur E. Thomas, di- 
rector of the Center for the Studv of Stuck • shit Rights & 

Respoiis* 1 *il»t ««'■’ Tiayton, Oh ; 1 Donah . u recto d oiika- 

. tt,‘ Bernard Baruch College, New York t itv. Ur. 

Watson has a plane to catch, so wo will begin with him and try to 
get him out of here in time with his schedule. Proceed. 

STATEMENT OP DR. BERNARD C. WATSON, PROFESSOR ^ URBAN 
EDUCATION, TE MPLE UNIVERSITY, PHILADELPHIA PA. 

Dr Watson. To say that American education generally -mo public 
schools specifically are in trouble is to repeat a commonplace, a cliche. 
I will not bore you or waste your time with such statements, un-thor, 
T ,vould like to take this opportunity to state my belief thst what 
passes for education, in far too many of our public schools., especially 
those serving the poor, black, Spanish-speaking and native American, 
is, in fact, ineffective, demeaning, gross, and dehumanizing It is in- 
effective because it fails to transmit even the most rudame*»ry skills 
to millions of children and youth. It is demeaning because toc scliools 
project the blame for this sorry state of affairs upon ffte children 
and youth who are its victims. It is gross because our*roorte are 
tainted with the conventional wisdom and technology of a ^»cvr Id which 
no longer exists. And it is dehumanizing because it appears designed 
either 1>v intent or indirection to destroy the very quakties which 
have served to liberate the human spirit through the ages : iiope, trust, 

curiosity, openness, humanity, and. love. , , _ . 

It is not as if we have been unaware of this sorry state of affairs ; 
we have known about the situation I desenbe for many- years. Itio 
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1 iteratin’© of education, such as it is, abounds with data. And yet, very 
little can be pointed to which lias attempted to attack tlie funaaino.nta : 
and root causes of a situation which in 19Tl threatens at the very least 
to shake the foundations of this republic and, at the worst, threatens 
to destroy that fragile, yet all important, concept of comity upon which 
this Nation rests and upon which it has been able to survive, thus tai, 
despite assaults from within and without. 

EDUCATIONAL CRUSADES 

An examination of recent History leaves one bewildered, shocked, 
and angry at our responses to the problems of education. Almost l\v 
reflex, it seems, we have approached the situation with what one of 
mv "ood friends — an outstanding principal calls a series of sym- 

bol icT crusades.” And I think that, just as cliches often serve to avoid 
thinking, so these “crusades’ 5 may have substituted for the kind ox 
serious action needed. 



cxjRRicxjnxjivr innovations 

Among these crusades, innovative curriculum, or methods, miiin .s 
of dollars have been poured into the development and packaging of 
new chit iculums : Madison math, or PSSC science ; urban promerus or 
ecology; human relations or affective development. With f ederal 
funds, we have brought IMC’s to many schools and a TV to almost 
every classroom. We have computer- assisted instruction.^ language 
laboratories, programed learning. We issue cameras and film to first 
traders and college students alike. When we run out of fresh gimmicks, 
we trv new arrangements : Team, teaching, one-to-one tutoring, non- 
o*raded classrooms, continuous progress schemes, modular scheduling. 
& Senator Mondale. I see in T>allas that they are solving the integra- 
tion problem by two-way television. Tlie childt'en can look at eacb 
other in separate schools liy television. . 

I>r. Watson. That is an interesting way to achieve integration. 1 

had better have a look at that. „ , _ r , ., - 

Team teaching is another “symbolic crusade” by itself, because it is 
so frequently touted as a cure-all. “If we could only get those poor 
teachers out of their isolation and put them to work with their col- 
leagues,” goes this spoil, “if we just switch kids around from small 
groups to large and back again, tear down a few walls and make every- 
body flexible why, education will blossom !” And so. in many cases. 

the crusade lias carried the day — but without essential planning and 
staff development. Teachers trained for individual classrooms couldn t 
function, in a totally new situation, or the time for team planning 
wasn’t built into the schedule, or the kids rebelled against dragging 
chairs wherever they went — and the result was frustration and failure 

of yet another panacea. ; _ , , 

Integration is yet another crusade for which many educators nave 
marched. This time the enemy was said to be the separation of races 
and economic groups. That could be licked, it was thought, by putting 
youngsters in a room together — and, I am tempted to add, shaking 
well ! That they might have different life styles, learning patterns, or 
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academic backgrounds — or even more that racial hostility might exist 
among teachers and administrators as "well as students- -was appar- 
ently irrelevant. 

VALUE OF INTEGRATION 



I must note hero that I am not arguing against integration. Indeed, 
if wo are to survive as a genuinely pluralistic society and not be split 
into competing and hostile groups based upon ra ce, ethnicity, religicm, 
or socioeconomic status, integration is essential. Deeply rooted m the 
history of American public education is its task of reducing, not pro- 
moting separation. 13ut, I am arguing against thoughtless application 
of a simplistic solution. Integration alone does not confront the basic 
issues of the quality of the curriculum or the stall teaching it. loo 
often children have become the victims of well-meaning efforts to 
integrate : When they have been bused to a rundown school and over- 
whelmed, by their very numbers, its already meager resources. Or 
when they nave been sent to a school where higher standards make 
them suffer daily for the sins of their former school. 

A fourth symbolic crusade — decentralization and community con- 
trol. The headlines of recent years may have indicated that the demands 
of tliese crusaders are startlingly new'. But of course, tb- affluent, and 
well-educated members of our society have always controlled their 
schools and staff and programs. The problem arose when poor people 
demanded the same right. 

COMMUNITY CONTROL. 



For a while the crusade was “community involvement,” but, as 
Peter Selirag bitterly pointed out, that often means — 

at best, ...at tlie locals are Invited to meetings where tliey can express their 
view ; usually it only means that in return for a copkie and a glass of punch, 
tliey Iiave the privilege of being told wliat they are doing wrong at home and how 
they should instill the proper attitudes in their children (Peter Sehrag, Village 
School Downtown,” Boston : Beacon Press, 1007) . 

So the demands went beyond involvement and became those of 
decenti*alization and community control. The rub is that tliese, too, 
are meaningless unless decisionmaking and financial power are trans- 
ferred. And because that is almost never done, we have been treated 
more than once to the sorry spectacle of community groups lighting 
among themselves for crumbs and bare bones. T be crusade becomes a 
power struggle, not a serious attempt^ to move responsibility for edu- 
cation closer to the people whose children inhabit the schools. 



RELEVANCE 

Fiftli in my list, familiar enough but difficult to define, is the 
crusade which instructs us to “turn on the kids.’ how I ^ confess that 
I am mystified by this term, although goodness knows it has found its 
wav into everyone ? s vocabulary. But in schools it seems to mean doing 
things which kids “dig” or “groove on.” It means being relevant and 
“with it” and “sensitive” and all sorts of other things which come 
across to me, at least, as laden with value but devoid of content. 3 A 
practice, it all too frequently turns out to mean relaxation of stand- 
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aids abandonment of discipline, and abdiction of responsibility. 
TC.Tf’ mole, “turning on the kids” becomes a way to manipulate them 
into believing that consciousness III and the age of Aquarius have 
somehow obviated the necessity for competition m s comp ex wor . 
When this happens to kids who have other options ; 

rT m llot go worried. But when X find some hairy barefoots — as tlic> 

1 1 . i. lv described bv a colleague — parading as teachers and en- 

^n®ai ni vo?rfrwaok ghetto residents to forgo such basics as clean- 

opponmi^^o^tNie^tnrldng-o^^-usadyrhave^o^couT^^^begiiii 

saga? asisrte.- &■££ asf*s ag 

JSffrs on their wa v to school and those wlio must cross rubbish- 

n«t«dlliS to avoid junkies on the corner and H wTtSte 

-.le Tt Hnn« lint ask whether kids* minds are filled with tnougnts 
winos. vacations and new clothes, or whether they are wrapped 

?* riogX wSSy "bont rats at home and bullies at recess .Br^s 
few educational questions and answers them all with respect, 
“order,’ 7 and “discipline.” 

IKFOKMAL CLASSROOMS 

r riieve are cUier symbolic crusades ; my list is not exhaustive. One 

XlbfewaiTtePW^ 

as ^‘Children and Their Primary Sc ^ ools ’” a nd it^chiof 

tember 9, 1967. .Despite tne laoi. a,nau , Have flocked to tins 

much iSKSS Unfa^Sll f Y?tma’ny 

lTule^of whatsit* entails ff training, plan- 

, ' i, ifo°no^is n ,md'erstand me. I have not come he^ to deno^cenew 

limited, and impartial. 3^ j-Y r <jo T 1 ot, deny that some 

the band aids wc have 

-?s 
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applied. But we cannot afford to pay for small successes and cmigi-atii- 
late ourselves. There are too many — black and white, rich and pool, 
city and suburban— who are still being damaged or destroyed by 
mindless schools nod meaningless classes Xheirdespmr and npm.j 
yet wreck education as we know xt— and our N ^ion too— uni ss we 
find ways to turn the whole system, not just pa.te of it, armxndi 

I have indicated that symbolic crusades will not do it. And X sliouio 
like +o repeat also that these crusades often mask a rery real problem 
in which P wf arl all involved. X am talking about the Balkanization 

of the educational enterprise by tbosc who arc paid ^osfcaff bus^ITvers" 
Not only are teachers organized, but custodians, cooks, kusdravers, 
nurses aides, principals, and even supervisory personnel, ha\e all 
organized to carve up the system’s resources and exert control over 
tlieir own piece of turf. Ironically, many of the arguments and actions 

are i u stifled in terms of “improving education, ^hi^eSd^f ^tick 
for students. The kids always come out on the short end of the stick. 
It should be obvious to you by now that what I have discussed thus 
far applies to much of public education in this country. But it should 

be equally obvious that the pathology is most ndf t aV wavs 

able in the schools serving the poor and ethnic minorities. And it al way 

has been thus. • 

SIIOKTCHANOING MIXOniTIES 

One only needs to read “Laggards in our Schools,’’ written by 
Leonard Ayres — New York : Survey Association, Inc., 1913— at the 
turn of the century to find documentation of the miserable yob schoo s 
did and continue to do for the poor of whatever race or ethnic designa- 
tion. The problem continues to be worse for black, b yown, ; 1 ^ 

vcllow American minorities. Imagine wliat it must be like foi an 
American Indian to sit in a class studying the history of great Ameu- 
cans and never hear the name of Chief Joseph. Or to hear from his 
history teacher that Columbus discovered America. 

Can you inmgine what a black child thinks when hegoes through 
12 years of public education and hears the American Tsegro lefeiied 
to only in connection with slavery, crime, broken families, welfare 
and x-iots? Try to imagine wliat it is like for a Chicane to be viewed 
and referred to as something less than an American, and have to sit 
through social studies classes which never deal with Spanish cultuie 
or the* civilizations which existed long before the white man came to 
these shores. Can you imagine what a Japanese- American 
TT.S. history neglects to. include a discussion of the Japanese intern 

m C?an^ youV^ ust* moment, think of yourself as a black cliild m a 
black school where most of the staff is white, wliere ^anofthc hei oes 
discussed are white, where all the. music is classical, _ where all of the 
aiTis^uropemi: where all of tjie textbooks, deal with European his- 
tory and culture, where all of the illustrations are of Europeans or 

hastily and strategically ‘‘colored over” white _ 

Try to imasrme, if you can still tolerate this flight into unreaixtyv a 
curriculum that fails- to .deal with basic concerns of poor and xnmorj y 
peoples * Credit and loan sharking, consumer protection, intelligent 
Xse P of purchasing and political power, police-community relations, 
racism, ^religious intolerance, drugs, employment, survival. Yes sur- 

—1Q kj . <"> 
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vival; not only physical and psychological survival, but the ability to 
remain human in a society which seems to be increasingly inhuman 
and antipeople. 

But enough. I am sure you have heard these things from many who 
have appeared before you. Bet me briefly place some of these concerns 
in human terms. In many of our cities the high school average daily 
attendance is less than 50 percent. From what some administrators 
and school board members say, the same is true in some of our more 
aflluent suburban areas. These students are not disrupting schools and 
tearing them apart, although there is enough of that too; they have 
merely tuned school out. School lias become irrelevant. 

And yet, when yon engage these youth in conversation, it becomes 
obvious quickly that these young people read, think, care, feel. And 
they are articulate. Businessmen tell me that high school graduates in 
our* cities have to bo taught basic skills of reading, speakuig, and 
mathematics before they can be placed in entry level jobs. After 12 
years of school. And yet, colleges which have admitted scores of these 
youth report amazing college performances despite mediocre high 
school records. What happened? 

This is an important question especially in view of the fact that 
many Americans — with many eduentois among them, indeed leading 
them — feel that if you don’t ‘‘get to” — whatever that means — minority 
and poor youth during the early years of school it is too late. What a 
commentary on human potential. What an indictment of those who 
call themselves educators. 

SUGGESTED AlU'ItOACIIES 

1 What is one to do? Wliat is the solution? The answer is that there 
is no single solution. Nor is there a simple answer to problems as com- 
plex ana of such long standing ns these. I do believe, however, that 
there are several intelligent approaches to the fundamental problems. 

First, it should be recognized that my remarks shall be addressed to 
the jr,l» that education can do. It does not need repeating that all of 
society has a part in the resolution of these problems. The problems of 
housing, unemployment, lack of equal opportunity, inflation, and 
others all impinge upon the resolution of the exacerbation of educa- 
tional problems. 

Second, it must bo recognized that there are as many learning styles 
ns there are individuals. Some are c uite comfortable, and do well in 
the conventional classroom in the conventional school. Others do not. 
Some learn by sight, some by the auditory method, some by manipula- 
tion, some by memorization, others by solving problems. Some can 
learn better outside the school, some in groups, others individually. 
Schooling must accommodate all of these learning styles. 

Third, it must be recognized that all can learn. And it is the respon- 
sibility of educators to create the environment where every individual 
can learn; whether on the street, in. the halls, in a classroom, in a 
storefront, on a stage, painting, dancing, leading, singing, working, 
talking, or listening. In fact, all of these. 

Fourth, it must be recognized that many people can teach : Parents, 
peers, paraprofessionnls, ministers, businessmen, professionals, ani- 
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malt', politicians. And so do television, radio, newspapers, magazines, 
and comic books. 

Fifth, it must be recognized that learning is not about basic skills 
alone. Skills such as reading and writing and arithmetic are tools. 
I^cnrning leads to education and education is about self-realization, 
self-direction, sensitivity to the human condition, awareness. Educa- 
tion is about respect, compassion, caring, loving. 

Sixth, educators, and indeed, all Americans, must recognize that 
education is about survival. It is_ about achieving pluralism in a demo- 
cratic setting. It is about recognizing and accepting — not tolerating — 
differences. It is about tlie differences which can destroy this country 
or make, it realize its promise and, in the process, make it truly great. 

HUMANE SYSTEM 

Finally, let me make it clear that all of our innovations, all of our 
technology, all of our money, all of our expertise will avail us naught 
unless wo can create, perhaps invent, an educational process and sys- 
tem which is humane and caring. Let’s talk about that. The concept 
“humane” has two aspects: Enlightenment and compassion. As Her- 
bert Tlielcn — “The Humane Person Defined”, unpublished, Novem- 
ber 2, 1967, St. Louis, Mo., Secondary Leadership Conference — points 
out : 

Tin* Immune person acts with wit mill 'Wisdom, openness to Ideas; lie Imjulres, 
ho a jiprcolfitoM mid Judges limn by his nooomplisIiincMits and aspirations. Thom? 
characteristics distinguish man from animals and arc therefore humane. Mass 
murder also distinguishes man from the animals, but this is not humane, for 
the second aspect is compassion. 

To Ihj humane means to care. Some few years back, prior to the 
onset of urban riots, the Congress refused to appropriate a paltry sum 
of money for a rat eradication program. As a columnist, Pobert 
Ilaines — -“Riots and Responsibility, Renewal,” September 1967 — 
pointed out: 

Eradicating rats, of course, would not eliminate riots. It would only suggest 
that somebody cared. 

Wliat I am suggesting is that people who are concerned about edu- 
cation and especially those who make tlicir living in schools must 
be taught and educated to give a damn, to care. Not to give love or 
reward for tlieir definition of achievement, but to give it because 
the child is a humau being. When people care- all things are possible. 
The work of the Liopits in Detroit, of Judge Mary Ivonler in Newark 
and New York, of Sam Sheppard in St. Louis, of countless other 
youth-serving-youth programs instinct us that caring pays oil'. With- 
out an additional cent — although the need for additional billions is 
acute — wc could capitalize on thj concern and caring already present 
in our schools. And for those who don’t care and seem incapable of 
giving a damn, we must find ways of eliminating them. What they do 
to young people is too horrendous to bo tolerated .my longer. 

What I am suggesting is not a panacea. It is not a solution. At best, 
it is a formulation buttressed by some empirical data and years of 
experience to support a basic philosophical uclief ; that is, that human 
qualities are more powerful, more important in uniting people in a 
community of concern and compassion than all of the other artificial 
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and culturally imposed barriers which divide us. Fundamentally, 
this menus that integration is an imperative, a necessity, absolutely 
crucial. Not the integration which translates to black kids being trans- 
ported mi es to rub elbows with white kids, or the integration which 
means put ;ing Cliicanos in classrooms with Anglos, or the mixing of 
kids in cold, unfeeling buildings called schools. In my definition it 
means recognizing, accepting, understanding, and, indeed, cherishing 
the integration ot the human spirit in all of its richness and diversity. 
It means in fact confronting and openly embracing all of the dif- 
ficulties involved in the recreation, reinvention, and rebirth of a society 
which has too long det ied its future. If we as Americans can accept 
this challenge, the price is noi exhorbitant for the product : A viable, 
concerned, enlightened, society of caring, humane individuals. I tluuk 
it is worth striving for. The alternatives are too frightening to 

C ° 1 S£ t MoNi»ALE. Thank you. Dr. Watson, for an excellent state- 
ment. You should get out of town now to catch your plane, but you 
will have about 20 speechwriting offers as you leave the room here if 
you are not careful. I think wo have a rule here that statements arc 
never supposed to he interesting — you have violated the rule. 

I plowed through the Silberman book, and I would like to ask m 
what respect von disagree, but I could not help but find a similarity m 
vour approaches, in the sense that lie seems to attack mindlessness as 
one. of tiie key problems in American education. Ion call for a sense 
of Immunity and caring, respect, to be the fundamental thrust or 
American society, including the educational process, and this makes a 
"reat deal of sense to me. Tint- as we seek to prepare a report from this 
committee on equal education opportunity, I am trying to figure out 
how you get your hands on that,^ what possible techniques or recom- 
mendations would come to grips with this indictment? 

MINDLESSNESS 

Dr. Watson. There are several ways of answering that. Senator. 
First in v basic disagreement with Silberman is his focus on mindless- 
ness. ’That may very well be true with a number of people m the 
schools, but them are also people in tlie schools who .really aislike 
kids. There are also large numbers of people in the schools who are 
moist in their attitudes toward children. There are also 1 a rge^ numbers 
of people in schools who really believe that poor kids cannot learn and 
treat them that way, and the kids respond in kind; and there are also 
people in the schools who see that their job has nothmg to do with the 
performance of the children. When we talk about the ouput they are 
very willing to talk about the input; salaries, class size and all of that, 
protection ; they are not willing to talk about linking the input to the 
output, which is whether the kids know any more when they leave than 

they do when they come in, • . .. - . 

I think we can build some rather simple-minded methods of account- 
ability. Let me just give you an example- For example, if you say, in 
the first 4 years of school, since basic skills are tools for further edu- 
cation, that we are going to make a good diagnosis of every kid who 
comes in hem, and at the end of 4 years, if that child has started at C, 
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lu*. hswl better be a <i, F, or Q when lie gets out of here. If lie was m 



lie inui oeirer ue a o, ^ ; '. ------ , 

regular attendance at the school and did not improve then that school 

diS not do the job. 

t KV /ir\rv M p NT 
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The other part of this. In terms of some specific recommendation, I 
think we have to do something about getting more community involve- 
ment and I think we have to do something about the transfer of powei. 
I talked about the children sitting in classrooms who do not hear any- 
thing that I'olates to them as clacks, Chicanos, Indians, Asians, 
Americans, Puerto Ricans. We can do something about it. 

Ret me give you specific examples of cities that have done something 
about involving minority communities. Detroit and Philadelphia prob- 
ably -have the best records in terms of bringing minorities into decision- 
making and power positions in their school systems -and they nave 
brought, qualified, competent people in there. T.hnt was an act which 
needed to be done, but it also provided a symbolic act for the people 
who were in the classes in most of our urban schools, and they are 
increasingly becoming minority and poor school systems. 

Those are the kinds of specific simple-minded things that can be 
done. When I talk about creating a system which incorporates all of 
these, components — let me give yon some other examples. You nave 
the Christian Action Ministry in Chicago, which is doing some things 
in terms of walk-in schools, store-front type programs which are 



working. ^ , . , , * , 

You have had the Carson Pine Scott program, which nns existed 
there for manv years. You have the Urban Reague Street Acndenij 
program, which is working; and my suggestion is that school svstems 
ought to take a look at school programs like that and use some of their 
resources to create other kinds of alternatives to the large high school, 

the standard classroom, whatever. . . , . , , 

In Philadelphia, they have a program called the neighborhood 
counseling center. It is called Franklin House, and it is for kids who 
arc so battered that, the center lias to provide the total resources for 
them. They live there if that is necessary: they pro vide psychological 
counseling: they have teachers to provide their total education, deal 

with drug problems and whatever. .. . . 

These are the kinds of things that the resources now available arc 
in schools can do. I do not think that it is -a matter of wanting to do 
the right thing ; in my view, the kind of formulation that l am suggest- 
ing. and that others have suggested before you, is what we have to do. 
because the alternatives to that are spending many more times the 
amount of money trying to rehabilitate and rebuild people that we 
have destroyed in a process which was supposed to free them and 
enable them to exercise some control over their own destiny and t-neir 

OW Senatm- Moxdat.k. Did I undci-staid you correctly to say that one 
of the structural recommendations that would help lead to this variety 
of culturally sensitive approaches, would be meaningful efforts of 
community involvement, so that the personnel m the system would 
!>e more accountable to tlie clients, the kids, than is often the case, 
particularly in our central school systems? How heavily do you come 
down on the community control recommendation ? 
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T>t* Watson. I think ii 1 iolutcly essential, Senator. . . , 

Senator Mondai>e. 33 o you mean controlling the budget, luring, tlie 
koy elements in the school system ? 

^m^k^'ow of any school system in which 
there is such a, community control ? 

CONTROL IN AFFLUENT SYSTKAtS 

Dr Watson. No; I do not. Let me jusrt repeat something and 
possibly expand on what the control business is about. I sav that in 
tlio more aflUieirt communities, t-liey have always liad. control. 

^ 2 p t 3 ci f p jVXon oaltj. X hat is con ect* _ „ _ . -■ 

Dr Watson. They get accountability from their teachers ; they get 
the kind of curriculum they want; they have people xn there who are 
sensitive and humane to their children. That Js what poor people are 
asking for ; that is what they are demanding, and I think that is what 

^ 1 1 Se l nrto r o isr r> a lv. . X often think that one thing that explains the 
movements to the suburbs is a perfectly legitimate desire on tlie pai t 
ch neonle to live in a community in which they have something to say 
about their* lives. X grew up in a very small rural community, ^very 

b °ft. mSSJ/ni? proW^S ««„1n wl.cn poor people l.esnn 

I think my statement made it very clear that I happened to think thn 
true pluralism is an asset. I think it is one of the strengths of this 
country. I think we have not embraced it the way we should na\ e 

eiiaunvced it.^ ^ about a personal experience, a personal reference. I 

went to an all-black school in a working-class community °^inot 
time I was in the first grade all the way through high school. I cannot 
remember anybody that! went to school with who could not read. We 
were all poor and raggedy, just like everybody else m that ci y- 
Senator Mond^vie. ’YVTiat community ■? . f 

X)r. Watson. This is Gary, Ind. That school sent 44 percent of .ts 
kids to college last year. They will send that number or more this year, 
and in the 1930’s that hlack school was sending people to Fordnam, 
University of Chicago, and other top universities. I am 
convinced that although the teachers there were well trained and at 

one time for many years — had more degrees than other* teachers m 

the system, the basic difference in that school was that the teachers 

gave a damn about the kids. . . . e „i, n pia 

S Senator Mondays. jVre you saying that in your opinion those schools 

have deteriorated since the thirties? 

Dr. Watson. Which schools? 

Senator IVIoistoaxos. The one you are talking about. . . 

I3r. Watoon. The one that I am talking about I think has gotten 

V>cttcr. 

Senator Mondaie. Has gotten better ? . . , . , . T „_ f 

Dr. Watson. Yes. When I was a principal in that school I 
back to that school as a junior high school principal, and then served. 
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tliere as an assistant principal — it is :* largo school we were sending 
then about 30 percent of our kids, and they have increased it up to 44 
percent. 

Senator Moxdalk. This is a poor black school ? 

Dr. Watson. Yes, it is. It is right across the street from the largest 
Government-project in northern Indiana. Moreover, it has the kind 
of economic mix that the Coleman report talked about, except that ii 
does not; have any white children in it. 

Senator Mondale. In other words, they have middle-class blacks? 

Dr. Watson. Yes, they do. They have people who exist totally on 
ADC all the way through people whoso parents make $50,000, $60,000 
a year because they are professionals. 

The point. I am trying to make is that it is the quality and the con- 
cern that the students and staff have which are at least as important, 
in terms of where we go eventually, in terms of pluralism and# 
integration. 

COLEMAN REPORT 



Senator Mondale. You have read the Coleman report. AVhat is your 
reaction to that, to its recommendations, to its findings? 

Dr. Watson. Det me just give several brief comments on the Cole- 
man report. I think his conclusion that the sense of control that chil- 
dren have over their own destinies is probably the most crucial factor. 

I would agree with that. I have some questions about the research 
methods that were used because of the necessity of dealing with data, 
which, of course, was not random data. A lot of school systems wore 
not cooperating with the study ; they would not send the material in. 

I have another fundamental difference. He talks about having the 
kind of mix in schools across the broad socioeconomic range, which 
contributes to the raising of academic achievement, aspirations, and 
all of that ; but he makes what I consider to be an error. Perhaps I have 
misinterpreted it — I do not think so, others have noticed it. He says 
that when you take black kids and put them in a school with white 
kids, that happens, but when you have the socioeconomic mix among 
black kids it does not happen — I disagree with that. 

I have cited things in the report on mv own experience with that. 
It is probably the most monumental study that has over been done. 
I think some others need to be done. "We need to look at specific in- 
stances and. try to assess them. . 

Senator Mondale. I have heard the same analysis tliat_ you made, 
hut I understood the Coleman report differently but basically what 
he is saying "is that you .need the school to be r predominantly higher 
socioeconomic status children and that race is ; pofc the inipprhinfc thing 
it is the socioeconomic background ; the same process would work if 
you had a class of middle-class . blacks in which poor black children 
can go, and the same would work with whites. I have not read the 

study myself. _ - , ^ . 

Dr. Watson. He may have intended that. Senator ; that is not 

what I . j. 

Senator Mondale. Yes, but, of 0001*30, in one sense the ravages of 
segregation and disc imj nation, et cetera, are such that it is awfully 
hard to find a comir nity in which you have a substantial number of 
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prosperous black families, except in maylie perhaps small areas in the 
larger cities. You were in public school teaching for some years ' 
lir. Watson. Yes. 

Senator Mondale. 'What kind of teaching • 

X)r. Watson. X have been a teacher, department chairman, counselor, 
supervisor of guidance, associate superintendent ; I was deputy super- 
intendent of schools in Philadelphia until September last yeai , 1 lave 
taught at the university level, and that is where 1 am now. 

CLASSROOM TEACHING 



Senator Mondale. Why did you leave public school teaching ? . 

Dr. Watson. I left public school teaching because I was not con- 
vinced that working with 35 kids in a classroom and counseling the 
individual kids was enough to deal with the fundamental problems. 
Teaching is what I preferred doing; that is what I enjoyed doing; but 
X became an administrator to affect more kids. The reasons I lott. the 
I > hiladel phia school system are complex, but one of them had to do 
with the existence of a very fine forward-looking superintendent, Mark 
Shedd, where certain members of the board of education had re a one a 
the point where they were hamstringing almost every good thing that 
he was trying to do. That is among the reasons that I left the public 

schools of Philadelphia. . , , . . . _ j 

I am still vitally interested in them ; deeply involved m them and a 
number of other programs that affect young people. Let me l u ®r 
you about one. In the Model Cities program in Philadelphia, which ! 
worked with, in an 18-month period we put 1,100 poor kids in 156 
universities in 37 States across this Nation, who would not normally 
have gone because they were poor and because they had no aspiration 
of colleges, because they did not have the money and because they bad 
attended some very bad. schools. Of that 1,100, in the first 18 months, 
20 have dropped out, and only eight of those 20 dropped out for 
academic reasons, and I think that is a pretty good record. A. lot of 
the things that that program is doing is what schools ought to be doing. 
Senator Mondale. Thank yon very much. Dr. Watson, for a most 

Our next witness is Dr. Arthur E. Thomas, director of the Center 
for the Study of Student Citizenship, Rights and Responsibilities, of 
Dayton, Ohio. 

STATEMENT OP ARTHUR E. THOMAS, DIRECTOR; CENTER POR THE 
STUDY OP STUDENT CITIZENSHIP, RIGHTS AND RESPONSIBILI- 
TIES, DAYTON, OHIO 

Dr. Thomas. Thank you very much. Senator. As I sit back here 
looking at you up there, I would like to say very clearly to you, and. I 
say this sincerely, that one man with courage is a majority -that is 
Andrew Jackson — I do not agree with everything he said — but I agree 

with that. „ , , , T . 

Senator Mondale. I have not found that true around here. I hope 
you are right on that. I do not agree with everything around here, 
but I will quote you* I have found this a couple of times, but trie record 
we have made on other issues, when no one is interested, has proved 
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fundamental when you get into those types of debates. Th«s»e are hug 
sessions; we have had hundreds of hours just like this morning. VVe 
are building a record that I think is needed in the history of the 
Congress, that is long overdue — why these schools are not working, 
why these poor kids are not given a chance. Have you ever testified 
before Congress? 

Dr. Thomas. No ; I have not. , „ , . , . , 

Senator Mondaub. We have had hundreds of people, leaders in txie 
field, who have never been heard. As a matter of fact, l)r. Co.<sman 
had never been asked to appear before a congressional proceeding. 

Dr. Thomas. I just want you to know that I see your act as being 
a very courageous one. That is for the record. 

Senator Mondale. You can go out on that as long as you want. 
Dr. Thomas. And also for the record I would like, with youi per- 
mission, just to talk. I will be summarizing what I have on .ese 

Senator Mondale. We will include your full statement in the rec- 
ord* ns though read and you can emphasize those parts that you wish. 

distribution of power 

Dr. Thomas. Let me say first of all that any problem dealing with 
schools, in my opinion, br.s to deal with the redistribution of power. 
Margaret Mead says it another Way : Those in power are going to have 
to give those people that do not have power some power if we aie 
ffoing to be able to solve the problems confronting the world today 
m a peaceful manner j in other words, if we are not going to end up 
in war or using guillotines, et cetera. __ . . , . , , . 

Alvin Poussaint says it quite another way. He is the luack psychi- 
atrist at Harvard. He said that what happened at Oceanville, Browns- 
ville, in New York, was one of the best things that could possibly 
happen to education. I am ta lking about freeing the mind, giving 
people an ideal, an attitude, that they can control what happens to 
them, bees use what Poussaint says is that little black children, seeing 
their mothers and fathers go up against police officers for them to 
have the right to get into school, freed their mrnds. That means hence- 
forth, new and forevermore those children will see education as some- 
thing very important and very meaningful to them. It also did a lo 
in terms of the so-called generation gap because it showed very young 
children that their black, mature parents were very courageous and 

were willing to fight for something meaningful. . ... 

McGeorge Bundy says it quite another way : Those people that 
have power do not have to give it up, but they do have ^ 't. 

So I want to emphasize that anything I say hinges on w kether or t 
those in power are willing to deal effectively with the redistribution 

of power. „ 

recommendations for equal opportunity 

New, with your permission, I would like to deal with 10 specific 
recommendations that I have relative to how we ean bring about equal 
educational opportunity for everyone. I think the first thing that we 
have to do — and I want to emphasize here that I am dealing with 
perception : I am not saying that this is what is happening, but I 
£m saying that many people believe this to be true, and if a person 

•See prepared statement of Arthur E. Thoma»^p. 5933. 
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be to effectively communicate to f ccnocid^to systematically 

of tbis country that there is no P , rosnonsible for racism within 
destroy them. No. 2 hold initiating 

the educational system accountable for thei^ ^ V eniS of arbitration, 
criminal court actions or throug P‘ -with self-image similar to 

No. 3, initiate positive programs dealing wil th«] g^Sawnity School 

the MacFarlanc Elementary ^chocv p *=>. .. fc ^ t methods of account- 

Councilprogram.iiipayt^ 5 Ohio No 4 ^^"^f^ols via the 

nbilitv for administrators and teacners m p . j _ other 

courts, voucher systems, P^ f °r™ a "“ ^ say- 

alternative, but I would like to ®^e r NoXreform the deal- 

ing there has to.be V edl ^ rlb ^ ,^tfun P ^inilude students with full 
sioninaking bodies institute student factfinding com- 

rights and responsibilities- No. , qm inline curriculum, guidance, 
missions to deal with racial ls ® 1 '® » . JP 7 ’federally fund student 
and all other areas of public education. : No. 7, teaeraiiy respOTls i_ 
groups to initiate their own progranw relative to r ght ‘estab- 

bilities, and education in students and 

lishment of coalitions between . establish programs of integra- 

^'ofdc'rel all v^to^U, dent right "welfare rights, and all other matters 
concerning the poor and the oppressed. 

KACK AND INTELLIGENCE 

Recommendation 1. I have alrca ^wTh^manlSrth e streetf feel s 
cide issue. Liet me just- point oirt to you h educators feel about 

about, some of these things and lun < * «bout talking about black 

£. There is a man named Moynihan 

people being genetically mferio . people feel that, this is a very 

talking about the black familv. Many p P ^lack -people cannot, be 
deliberate act to build a case for saying ^ the fact 

salvaged. This is Particularly and 

that there is no cotton to pick and that tnere^ ghores . , , , 
those are the reasons that we first mi or>lc. the whole miestion 

I am saying that this is vervreal Dick Fairley, 

of Title I, which has, in my opmion, an Mceiimn ^ f ’ or the purpose 

Manv people believe that the Title I Tf (rr ^ something lilce 

of pLvnnS that black children cannot leam. program 
this. We have been d " m ping million ^ 1 vcs tliat black folks 

kffcrior.'TOte proves thal black folks cannot be saved. 

We have no alternative now. economy, I think that 

relative to genocide, planned or otherwise. 
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RACISM 

I think that the next thing that we are going to have to do is hold 
individuals responsible for racism. It is one thing to say that we have 
institutionalized racism in this country, but how do you accuse a sclioo 
system of institutionalized racism? You have to put the blame on the 
superintendent. You have to assign the blame to a teacher — not teach- 
ers, but a teacher. . ... . . 

Let me go on to say that I think schools in urban communities in this 
country are doing their job. They are doing an excellent job of what 
they are designed to do. They are designed to transmit a cultural 
heritage of racism ; they are designed to deliberately destroy children. 
It is no accident. I think it is impossible for learned people, adminis- 
trators with Ph P.’s, the teachers that have gone through many years 
of methods, courses, et cetera ; I think it impossible for them to do the 
putrid job that they are doing if, in fact, they are not doing it by 

I think that one of the reasons for this is that if black children 
were able to compete on an equal level with white children, then they 
would also bo able to compete on the job market. It is no accident that 
all the poor supplies are in the black school ; it is no accident that 
teachers are tremendously frustrated in the black schools. I think that 
it happens deliberately and I think that the whole business of institu- 
tionalized racism lias to be attacked, not only on a collective basis, but 
also on an individual basis. 

Let me give you some examples of wliat black and other (impressed 
children have to go through in their daily lives in school. Just take 
the dictionary: 131 synonyms for the word “black” and 75 percent 
of those have negative conotations. Black — ugly, filthy, unclean; you 
blackball somebody, black market, blacklist; angelfood cake is white 
and devil food cake is black. 'What does that do to a child who is con- 
fronted with an English dictionary every day of his life? It auto- 
matically destroys his creativity, and his image of himseL. I trunk we 
are going to have to develop very positive images in terms of black 
children’s perception of themselves, and I think we are also going to 
have to develop very positive images in terms of black communities 

perception^ of themselves. , TT , T 

•Let mo give you an example of what I am talking about. When I 
first started in 1962 at Irving Elementary School, I was teaching 
language arts. I had three sections : ;7A, 7B, 7C. I noticed that the kids 
in -7 A. did their work!; the kids in 7B; -were a little more lackadaisical, 
and the kids in 7C said : Hey, man, we aren’t supposed to do anything. 
"We are supposed' to be^ dumb. We have been in this class since the 
fourth grade.” 

WORKING WITH SELF-IMAGE 



There is really no difference in the level of intelligence of the kid 
in the fast class and the kid in the slow class. I think that before we 
start talking about reading, writing, and arithmetic, we are going to 
have to deal with the child’s self-image. It does no good to teach & 
child reading, writing and arithmetic if you do not teach him his 
value as a person. You have got to teach him to love and respect him- 
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self. Remember, this institutionalized racist society has told that 
child over and over again that he is nothing. Therefore, what we have 
to do is to develop strategies to tell him over and over again that he 
is beautiful, that he can do anything he makes up his mmd to do. 

I started using the PA system at MacFarlane because one day I 
talked to two kids and said : ‘‘Look, you are some really beautiful kids. 
You can do anything you make up your minds to do.” , . 

When they went into the class, they were surrounded by a Jot of 
people who did not feel good about themselves and teachers who felt 
bad about themselves. I started using the PA system. Every morning, 

I told 1,266 kids : ■ 

Yon are beautiful. You can do anything you make up your minds to do. You 
can walk quietly. We want you to keep your community clean. Your teacher u 
beautiful. "Your teacher loves you toe 

We did not have to do 3 years of research for this, but when we 
started to tell these kids that we loved them, trusted them and respected 
them we got very positive results, not only in terms of their behaVior, 
but also in terms of their achievement, and this is documented m the 
MacFarlane Study, if you would like to include the MacFarlane Study 
on the record. 

Senator Mondale. We will put that in the record at the conclusion 
of yonr statement. 

Dr. Thomas. Not only do you have to increase children s value of 
their perception of how they feel, but you also have to do the same 
thin" for their parents. I am extremely honored to be able to sit with 
Don^Smitli and Bernard Watson, and to follow such beautiful people 
and dedicated fighters for black liberation as Kenneth Haskin, Bar- 
bara Sizemore, and Dr. Charles Smith. 

Let me say this about the community. Just as children have been 
destroved psychologically, adults have been destroyed psychologically 
also, so you have to do‘ the same positive thing in terms of adults 
that you do with children, and we aid this in the form of developing 
community school councils and letting those parents know that they 
were very beautiful. I got an F and a D in Latin at Shoemaker Junior 
H : "h School in Philadelphia, but I remember Repetitio est mater 
studiorum — repetition is the mother of study. So you have to say 
over and over again that you are beautiful, that you can do anything 
that you make up your mind to do, that you can .control your own 
destiny, because when you start lett’.ng people think that they can 
affect their own lives, that they have some control over what happens 
to them, then they start learning more and developing a very positive 
attitude. I agree with Coleman on the business of fate control. If a 
person feels that he has some control over his destiny, then he will 

do a much more effective job. . , _ . . 

Let me remind you that Thomas Pettigrew, the white socml psy- 
chologist — and I am sure he knows what he is talking about because 
he teaches at Harvard — says that half of the black people in this 
country are under 22 years of age. They have not learnedhow to 
shuffle o» walk through back doors or scratch their heads. They are 
men and women, real men when they are 11, 12, 13, and M years old, 
and that has implications for how you treat them in the future; that 
has implications for cities being tmderboxes, et cetera. 
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ACCOUNTABILITY 

I think we are going to have to institute various methods of account- 
ability. I think you can deal with it very basically. A child should 
know more at 3 o’clock in the afternoon than he lmew at 8 o clock m 
the morning. No matter how bad his home conditions are— -he should 
knew more at 3 o’clock in the afternoon than he did at 8 o clock in 
the morning. He should know more in June than he knew ttre preced- 
ing September, and he should certainly know more m 1971 than he 
did in 1967. I think that the critical thing has got to be that we have 
to stop assigning blame to the child. There is nothing wrong with the 
child. The child is culturally deprived; the child is culturally dis- 
advantaged. When we do that, we are merely stereotyping a child; we 
are not blaming the institution. I am saying there is something wrong 

with the school, not the child. ji . „ tt i lltl t 

Jean and E^gar Cahn, my attorneys, who direct the Urban Law 
Institute and the Citizen’s Advocate Center, in their Yale Eaw Iteview 
article, May 1970, talked about the presumption of educability, which 
means we have got to start assuming that the school is at fanlt apd 
we have got to start holding the school accountable and stop findm to 
so many excuses about what is wrong with the child. a>7r . , , - 

Mario Fantini, in a Social Policy article, November 1970, dealin^ 
with the educational agenda for the 1970 s and beyond, the P"^*? 
schools of choice, makes the same observation. He says we have got 
to stop assuming that the child is bad and we have got to start assum- 
ing that the institution is bad because the institution has a veryputrid 
recoid and tlie child has not had the first opportunity. Mario Fantini 
deals with three basic areas of reform, and I agree with these areas 
of reform. There has to be a whole change in governance. Parents and 
students have to be part of the decisionmaking process at all levels, 
not just the local level, but at the State and Federal level. 

C UiUlI CULUM 

Substance. We have got to humanize the curriculum. I agree with 
Hr Watson, this business about Christopher Columbus discovering 
the New World. If I tell my kids in class to buy a plane ticket to go 
to California and they end up in Florida, that would not be smart. 
It wouldte like Christopher Columbus starting out for India and 
ending up off the coast of South America, so he was stupid in igay 
estimation. When I say that, my kids perk up and thgy say gTSey 
man, that cat wasn’t too heavy after all, was he 7 You s ® e ^“ a Nf 
mean? But that is important. You have got to be able to deal with th 

reality in terms of those kids’ lives. 

5 qualifications for working 

The whole business of personnel: We have got to stop a^uniing 
that you have to have some certificate from somebody in Coliunbus, 
Ohio" or some other State capital to be able to affect positively the 
learning of children. Bet me give you an example of a program that 
I developed in Bayton with the help of the community. 
veterans ef the Vietaam war and I put them m a class with second 
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•rrado teachers and they were teachers’ aides. While they were work- 
ing as teachers’ aides, they were also moving toward B.S. dejrrecs in 
education at Central State University in Wilberforce, Ohio, and the 
result of that was that they, provided a male image for the children, 
but they also radicalized 40- and 50-y car-old teacners, and also pro- 
vided a vcrv.vcrv different atmosphere in that school. _ , T 

V lot of people talk about the fact that you should be certified. I 
believe. Senator, that there are many schools m this country where 
children do not learn one thing from September to June. I figure that 
if von could take an illiterate person and teach that illiterate person 
how to spell cat — c-a-t— and if all that person has got to do every day 
is sav c-a-t spells cat, at the end of the day, if three children know 
that, V-a-t spells cat we know we have achieved something. Today we 
cannot document that three children can spell cat, in many school sys- 



tems that T know about. . , , . ,, 

He also deals — and I agree with him — with the idea of tlio panacea. 
Lot, me say there is no clear-cut answer to this. There are no panaceas 
relative to education. We have, got to try a lot of different things. 
Alternative schools, T agree with. T do not see anything wrong with 
the voucher plan as long as you are going to pur, the money in the 
hands of the parents and the students and let them have their own 
voucher schools. I do not see anything wrong with performance con- 
tracts as lonjs as big business does not f?et all the contracts or vocn- 
tjoiml process schools or technical computer center schools or tradi- 
tional schools for those, people, that want them. I do not see. anything 
wrong with Montcsorri schools for those people that want them, and 
I do not see anything wrong with multicultural schools for those 

people that want them. , , , . . T , 

Frank l?.i>ssinan pointed out that in a study by the American Insti- 
tute for Research it was shown that of 1,000 programs operated by 
the Office of Education, only 23 of those programs wore programs 
that showed any noticeable gain in achievement. Out of the -3 pro- 
grams, all 23 were programs where children were teaching each other 

or where parents were teaching children. 

What this means to me is that with 80 percent of the school budgets 
in this country going into salaries, and the quickest route to getting 
out of poverty being money, perhaps we should pay children to teach 
other children and pay welfare mothers and other poor people to teach 

their children. . . . . , , . 

I could go on with many things, but I want to try to bring this pres- 
entation to a hnlt. I think that school systems are going to have to be 
charged with fraud. It is fraud to give a child a high school diploma 
and say he is a high school graduate if,' in fact, ho reads at the eighth 
grade level. It is against the Constitution of the United States to hold 
a person in jail unless ho has committed a crime. When you put a child 
in a school from 8 o'clock in the morning to 3 o’clock in the after- 
noon and he is not learning anything, he is not in school — he is m 
jail. 



ISSUE OP FRAUD 



I think that some brilliant legal service lawyers aro going to have 
to deal with the whole question of charging school systems with exer- 
cising monopolies and suing them. I know that it is legal and compli- 
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catcd, but it can be done and it has to be done. Ken rlaskins has an ex- 
cellent remedy for suspension. When a child at Adams Morgan was 
sent to Ken ITnskins for being bad, Ken would suspend the teacher and 
tell her she could net come back until such time as she could deal with 
the child. If a 14-year-old can maneuver a teacher into a position where 
he cannot deal with him, then it is he, the child, who should be the 
teacher and the teacher should be the student . 

The State of Ohio hus a law that if you expcll a child, the child is 
really entitled to a hearing before the board of education. What we 
did, throughout student rights.center, was ask for a hearing, because 
a hearing had never been asked for before. After asking for that hear- 
ing, the school board said : “Look, assistant superintendent in charge 
of student affairs, we do not want to have all these executive sessions 
over some child being expelled, so revise your expulsion policy.” 

COUNSELING 

Moving rapidly, I think that there are a couple of critical areas. 
One is counseling. Wc have got to find ft way to hold counselors 
accountable because counselor^ also automat ically destroy a child s 
chances simply by telling him he is too dumb fc v the. college prep 
course. There are no general jobs advertised in the classified ads, and 
therefore there should be, in my estimation, no general course. 

I have outlined in my testimony what students should be prepared 
for in terms of the future. I think that wo have to deal very forcefully 
with holding student factfinding commissions, not only holding the 
commissions, but holding school systems accountable for following 
through on the ideas projected by students. 

The next recommendation deals with students in decisionmaking. I 
want to say this very clearly. I think that boards of education 
throughout this country should be reformed, in that there should he 
young people from 7 to 21 years old placed on those boards. r Ihis.i3 
documented by Margaret Mead in her hook, “Culture and Commit- 
ment: A Study of the Generation Gap,” where she talks about the 
pre figurative culture. Moving fast, I will just define the prefigurative 
culture. We are moving into a culture where students know more about 
how to survive and operate in an urban setting than we.do. With the 
advent of the media, et cetera, we have a lot of very brilliant 7- and 
0 year-olds, and there is no reason why they should not ho given the 
right to vote, leather than have a child learn about George Washing- 
ton anti the Delaware, it might lie more germane to have the child 
learning about laws regarding social security, the blind, welfare rights, 
et cetera. 

BOND BETWEEN POOH WHITES AND BLACKS 

I want to deal with this area very specifically also. There has to bo 
some kind of cooperation and understanding between poor white and 
poor black students. I think that if there is racial violence in this 
country, initially it would not be between middle-class black and 
middle-class white people; it would be between poor white people 
and poor black people, and they are both oppressed in many of the 
sumo ways. 
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I have been through an experience where I had to rescue some black 
children from a white Appalachian school. One strategy would be to 
be angry with poor white folks for the rest of my life, but. another 
strategy would be to understand that they are oppressed m many 
of the same ways black people are oppressed. In many ways 
they are victims of the news media and victims of the powerful 
uni; the rich. I am not saying that they have to love each other, but I 
am saying they have to get together on things that they agree on to 

S rcvent potential genocide of both. I think that that can be done, not 
y what some expert says, but that can bo done by giving them power 
and giving them some money and letting them make their own deci- 
sion in terms of how they can relate together and how they can live 

together. Integration in reverse, Senator. 

I think you nave got to understand what all these different bills and 
rules and regulations are doing to the people. In 1954, black people 
were saying: “We want to integrate; we want to sit down next to 
white people.” Malcolm X said that to sit down next to a white man 
on a toilet in Mississippi is really not revolutionary, but the point is 
that during the fifties everybody did move toward integration. The 
white people said : “Wo don’t, want to be bothered with you. After 
that, black people said: “OK, wo are not going to bo a part of the 
melting pot. Wo will go for sotting up ouv own community, trying to 
make our own community good we will develop our own black studies? 
program.” Then the, white people said: “"VS e insist upon integration. 

This is very confusing to the community. If you decide upon integra- 
tion or nationalism, you have to make tiiat clear. I can understaiK* a 
black integrationist. He has fought all his life for integration. For 
integration not to work is, for his life to have been a failure. I also 
understand the young black nationalist who says: “I am not go.ng to 
beg white people to sit down next to them.” It is just as racist to tell 
a black child that he is not a human being unless he can sit down next 

to a white child. . . . . . 

I am saying that, if you arc going to have meaningful . integration, 
you have got to place afl of the good resources right there in that black 
school, in that black community. I cannot call that white man a racist 
because he does not want his child to go to a poor school. I can call him 
a racist if you have got the best possible school in the world m the 
black community and he does not waiit his child to go there. .... 

There are a lot more things I could deal with, but I think at this 
point I would like to pause so that Dr. Smith can testify. 

STUDENT RIGHTS CENTER 

Senator Moxuauk. I want to ask one question and then we will turn 
over to Dr. Smith, then I will ask questions of both of you. >S hat is 

t he Student Rights Center 1 . . 

Dr. Thomas. The Student Rights Center is an OEO legal services, 
research and demonstration program, and it is funded for the purpose 
of developing innovative strategies relative to student rights and re- 
sponsibilities. My attorneys, Jean and Edgar Cahn, were very instru- 
mental in its formation along with Mickey Kantor and Terry Lenzner. 
What we want to do is show that children can have some control of 
their fate. Jean and Edgar pointed out very beautifully, m their 
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article “Power to the People or the Profession ? — The Public Interest 
in Public Law” that all these laws and regulations do not mean very 
much if people, in fact, do not know how they affect them. 

What we are trying to do is take the power of the law and let 
children see that they can have some say in what happens to them. 
We are starting law suits. We also have 10 part-time parent ombuds- 
men who go with the children when they are suspended. The ombuds- 
men also try to educate the community about what students rights 
are. Since this is the age of law and order, we are trying to teach 
kids how to use law and order for their own protection. Is that clear 

^Senator Mondale. Is the Student Center for all students, white 

and black? „ , ___ , 

Dr. Thomas. Yes, sir; because all students are oppressed. We have 
an integrated staff. Our staff attorney is a white man from Cincinnati, 
who is a former captain in the Army, who just got back from/ Vietnam. 

Let me tell you what else I have noticed. If a poor white parent 
has a child mistreated in the school, that poor white parent does not 
object to coming over to our black community and using the resources 
o c that center. Iam saying that it is more than a question of racism in 
this country. It is a question of oppression. Racism is a very important 
part of oppression, but children are oppressed — -rich children, white 
children, black children. I think that if some kids came down from 
Mars they would be oppressed also. Green children would be oppressed 
in this country. 

What I prn saying is yes, the center serves everybody, not only 
poor white people, but also the outlying rich white communities, be- 
cause those kids are jeopardized in many ways relative to student 
rights. I think t his is one of the most meaningful answers in a country 
that is founded on the Declaration of Independence and the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, in a oo untrv where these kids have had to 
memorize the Constitution and the Declaration of Independence : and if 

*11 i. nvkil 1 -P Tf/Mi no n romAtro fVift ^AiiVkln 




America. Another aspect of it is that we are going to end up either 
through a Greening of America process or through Sam Yette’s The 
Choice , and I think we are heading more toward Sam Yette’s The 
Choice , meaning the systematic^ genocide of black folks than we are 
toward the Greening of America, where people learn to love and 
trust and respect each other. Did I answer your question sufficiently 
enough? 

Senator Monda le. Yes, sir. 

PREPARED STATEMENT OP ARTHUR E. THOMAS 



Ten Specific Recommendations To Create S-jual Educational Opportunity 

You cannot outlaw one part of the people without endangering the rights and 
liberties of all people. You cannot put a chain on the ankles of bondmen without 
finding the other end of it about your own neck. 

You degi.tde us and then ask why we are degraded. You shut our mouths and 
then ask why wo don’t speak. Yon close your colleges and seminaries against tis. 
and then nsk why we don’t know more. 

If there «s no struggle, there Is no progress. Those who profess to favor free- 
dom. and yet depreciate agitation are men who want crops without plowing up 
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the ground. They want tlic rain without thunder and lightning. They want the 
ocean without the awful roar of its many waters. This struggle may be physical, 
hut it must ' he a struggle. Power concedes nothing without demand. It never did 

ftI Men St not git all they pay for in this world, but they must certainly pay 
for all thev get. If we ever get free from oppression and wrongs heaped upon us, 
we must i>av for their removal; We mast do this by labor, by suffering, by 
sacrifice, and if need be, by our lives, and the lives of others. ... 

Experience proves that those are most often abused who can be abused with 
the greatest impunity. Men are whipped most often who are whipped easiest. 

I esteem mvself a good, persistent hater of injustice and oppression, but my 
resentment censes when they cease, and I have no heart to visit upon children 

the sins of their fathers. Frederick Douglass. 

Introduction 

I’d like to thank you for the opportunity to testify before this Select Committee 
on Equal Educational Opportunity this morning. It is an extreme honor for me 
to be able to sit w ith such distinguished scholars and fighters for Black liberation 
as Dr. Donald H. Smith and Dr. Bernard Watson, and to be able ^to participate 
in an educational forum that has included such dynamic, dedicated and brilliant 
scholars as Mr. Kenneth I-Iaskins and Mrs. Barbara Sizemore. I am especially 
appreciative of tlie fact that you chose to solicit the opinions, ideas ahd strategies 
of these Black educators us well as the opinions and strategies of other educators. 
This is particularly meaningful to mo in that you are dealing with national is- 
sues that do not just concern Black people. It is becoming Increasingly clear to me 
that to solv die problems of minorities and the oppressed is the quickest route 
to solving the problem of our potentially great nation. Let me add that especially 
because of the increasingly repressive attitudes and actions relative to f reedom 
of expression and other constitutional guarantees, I wox Id like to state to yoti 
verv clear] v and specifically that I love America. I believe in the principles of 
democracy "and the words imbedded in our Constitution and in our 
of Independence. I sincerely believe that if those documents could be fully enacted, 
and that If every individual regardless of race, age, creed, color or sex could 
eouallv share in the provisions, guarantees and protections contained in those 
documents, then indeed 99% of the battle would be over. To put it another way, 
paraphrasing a Janies Baldwin statement: “I love America more than any 
other country in the world, and, exactly for this reason, I insist on the right to 

C r 'SSSeTiSt to the specific recommendations that I would like to present to 
this committee, let me say that it is extremely Important that If any legislation 
is forthcoming from the findings of this committee, that you members of the 
committee follow up closely to make absolutely sure that the legislation Is writ- 
ten and enacied ns you intend it to be. , . , . 

All of the recommendations that I make to you today, in my opinion, are depend- 
ent upon the redistribution of power in this country. This must occur before any 
equality of opportunity in education or other areas can occur. Margaret Mead 

states this very well when she says that : .. 

“Those who have no power also have no routes to powef except through those 
nrminst whom they are rebelling. In the end, it was men who gave the vote to 
women ; and it will be the House of Lords that votes to abolish the House, and 
those over eighteen must agree if those under eighteen are to vote, as also in the 
final analysis, nations will act to limit national sovereignty. Effective, rapid evo- 
lutionary ‘change, in which no one is guillotined and no one Is forced into exile, 
depends* on the cooperation of a large number of those in power with the dis- 
possessed who art seeking power. The innovating idea may come from others, 
but the Initiative *or successful action must come from those whose privileges, 
now regarded as obsolete, are about to be abolished.” _ . , - 

Dr Alvin Boussaint. a Black psychiatrist from Harvard University School of 
Medicine save that : “Local officials fight community control of schools, because 
they choose* to Jealousy guard their Jobs and power at the expense of the life 

Ch McGeorge^ Bundy ha 8° said that : “People who have power don’t have 

up But they must shore It. It Is one of the most important issues of these 

times ...” 
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Thus, it is with this major factor in mind, the redistribution of power, that 
I ask you to view the following x*ecommendations : . , . 

1. Effectively communicate to Black and other oppressed minorities of this 
country that there is not a plan of genocide to systematically destroy them. 

2. Hold individuals responsible for racism within the educational system 

accountable for their actions by initiating criminal court actions or through para- 
legal avenues of arbitration. __ .. _ , 

3 Initiate positive programs dealing with self-image similar to the MacFarlane 
Elementary School program and Community School Council program in Eaytou, 



4. Institute methods of accountability for administrators and teachers in 
public schools via the courts, voucher systems, performance contracting, etc. 

5. Reform the decision-making bodies of public education to include students 

with full rights and responsibilities. . 

0. Institute student fact-finding commissions to deal with racial issues, disci- 
pline, curriculum, guidance ar '1 all other areas of public education. 

7. Federally fund student groups to initiate their own programs relative to 



rights and responsibilities. „ , , ... 

8. Federally fund the establishment of coalitions between so-called Black mili- 



tant students and poor white students. 

fi. Establish programs of integration in reverse. ^ t . 

10. Federally fund cable TV networks throughout the country to broadcast 
information regarding student rights, welfare rights and Issues relative to the 
poor and oppressed sectors i f society. 

T.ot me expand on each of these recommendations. 



KKCOMM ENDATION NUMBER OXE: COUNTERACT THE ll»EA OF GENOCIDE 

Plft’O this statement in the proper context, genclemen, because I am dealing 
with a thing called perception. The important question to deal with at this point 
is not whether, in fact, the nation has set out to deliberately and systematically 
destroy the Biaek, poor and oppressed— the important question is that many 

people believe inis to be true. . . , „ , . „ . 

Therefore, if your committee is going to be successful in developing national 
programs to provide equal educational opportunity for all, you must first ex- 
ercise and utilize the power of your office to effectively communicate in every 
vmv possible to the Black, poor and oppressed that they are not being systematic- 
ally eliminated . . . that the question of genocide is not a reality. Not only must 
this be communicated, it must be proven. 

In this country today. Black men who want to be men have few alternatives. 
We can go to Algiers, we can end up in jail, we can end up destroyed psycho- 
iogicnllv or physically if we stand up for our rights. In my own case, the Stivers 
High School incident documented in the book. An Experiment in Community 
School Control: An Evaluation of the Dayton Experience, speaks of a form of 
genocide a form that seeks to eliminate Black men from positions of power or 
potential power. As a result of incidents of this kind, young Black and other P- 
pressed people nn forced into despair* Many feel : * why learn and why stud> 
when in a few years I’m going to be destroyed anyway?” _ _ , 

TTiere is a growing concern among Black educators and community leaders that, 
since there is no more cotton to pick and there are no more ditches to dig. Blacks 
ns a people nre no longer necessary to this country, especially in v lew of th e 
Tionulntion control themes heinS developed. Some helieve that the hillions or 
dollars being pumped into programs like the Title I Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act to provide funds for assistance to educationally disadvantaged 
children are merely* being used to prove the genetic inferiority of Black children, 
S'SISS " S7e J ( n*n. The belief rune somethin* like thle : "Yon see, 
we have given billions and look, those children still cannot learn. 

T am not saving that this Is so, or that this country is deliberately setting out 
to destroy people— but, if people believe that is what is 

nererntton must be dealt with before w« can even talk about equal opportunities 
of any kind. When a man is not sure that he is Boln *l 
psychologic ally, it does no good to talk of eq ual npportuni 

Is done in a local community where I walk and talk with th« people on the street 
where T get the feelings and impressions of the people. Bellevp me. n ctowuik 
number of students who I lenow you are genuinely concerned about have lost 
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confidence .n their government and 

as the thing that ? rSommend J oat this percecption of genocide be 

Sinter“K»icS y a”d effeSlvel^at the lushest levels in this country. 

becommendation number two: indivjduae responsibiritv for racism 

The school's Job has Keener comm^lon^M defined 

cultural heritage in ^sco^ntry, as M ed hy tne^ heritage of racism— in- 

by Pettigrew, Hauser, Wilcox and others, is a* commun ities in this coun- 

stitutionalized racism. In my opinion, schoms to dehumanize and psychologically 

try are doing their _job. They are It f s impossible — impossible — impossible for 

e^catmP'^mim^raSra^Md^teachers to do the J»or joh^that ‘^Yactdfing 

JrSJernt^^^ a°nd Price M. Cobbs, authors of BUxck Rage, 

eite the following: * m « r iA„*«, -bistlfleation of its exploitation of 

“One of the keystones in white Xk menlreSd It is assumed that they 
Black people is the a ® s "“P ti ^ h 5fe JimlT and therefore cannot assume positions of 
cannot learn as much as a White control of teachers, curriculum, and 

power and responsibility . . • ^ nvpmment bodies again reflects the essential 
budget by generally «“all-ml«ded ends of those 

purpose of the schools— which Is to^rvethe immeumte ec oduce d the trade 

who control them. Out of the same ^ Tately come the tracking program, a ays- 

£rir“s!!^ 

drcnmto c”ncBe St and U to 8 ,.rovWe SfindlMR 'busy work' for Black children until 

they are seventeen.*' . , nn the first day . check out the kindergarten- 

I challenge you to go to a school on the nrst y whether -or not mother 

ers and first graders. Despite slept the night 

and father are together despite ^r or^ich— h?still comes to school on 

“uVSnd^Tu r , S T h ?Tr 8 m,n.on”% r c 0 Jchoo\ 

tion that 13 started by society. svnonyms for Black and 75% 

Take a look at the dictionary In it^here are white with 75% 

of those have negative connotations, xnere are <o y r acism doesn't stop at the 
of those having positive connotations .Atea racm the lawyer’s 

ssswa 

•vs as “sES^aws 

they were taught to read at the proper Juv^'. in terms of per- 

for the same Job. as Whi te ghM ^onrSTexlrt In Black and 
forma nee and services and sappUeei i ami max« design. I know you have 

other oppressed communities not by cn — thing f jmt I learned at Shoe- 

heard these things repeated again _ and^a^m. onerong Batin 

maker Junior High in Philadelphia where I receiver an .* ' ^ the mo ther 

was the statement, ttkos^oiTns who are in constant contact with the 

ot St ti. t ' wh^are" auffeHug ln “ls coun?ry mSst repeat Mid repeat and , repeat 

Kssen« ef that sufferl'ng-lnatl *£%, dcal with this problem is 
Bet me then go on to say that one w tt y ^ racism of public 

to take those individuals r^siwnsiblei held aecouSable for their policies. We 
schools to the courts where th®y *_ *jj e poor White communities or in the 

do not need to l°ok scapegoai ts in tne T^ r l l trfltorg of that policy 

Black Panther Party. The policy maicers ana “ uu “““ 

m '£ cou^e, “l^^not s.and^ te ^uatlSk 

ZWW'XW* ?. d S ,n o« r .S SSTitS^t SS it 1. J~ -*> 
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grievances which ultimately have made tinder boxes of every major urban 
center. Dr. Edgar Calm and Mrs. Jean Camper Cahn have said that this ‘new 
sovereign immunity’, the immunity of officials who administer major govern- 
ment grant programs, must be dealt with by, the addition of a third dimension 
to the rule of law. The legal system will have to be expanded and restructured. 
There are a few scattered beginnings in developing new legal and para-legal 
institutions, but much more investment in experimentation is needed. Programs 
to provide mediation and arbitration, lay advocates within the school system, 
social juvenile courts run by juveniles, citizens’ advice bureaus modeled after 
those in England, ombudsman offices where a public official serves as watch- 
dog and investigator of official conduct, are all possibilities which may suit 
a particular community’s needs. 



RECOMMENDATION NUMBEB THREE ’ BEEF-IMAGE DEVELOPMENT.' PROGRAMS 



Listen to this poem by a beautiful Black woman named Miss Barbara Wright, 
and think of how the self-image of young Blacks today is rapidly changing from 
that view held by their fathers and grandfathers, mothers, and grandmothers. 

“I am a Negro — and I am ashamod. 

Chemicals in toy hair to make it other than what It Is, 

Bleaches on my skin to make it more . . . non-black, 

Cosmetics on my face to be like the ‘other’. 

Why must I try to be other than what I am? 

“The French say they are French from France, 

The Irish say they are Irish from Ireland, 

The Italians say they are Italian from Italy, 

And I say I am Negro — from where? 

Is there a Negro land ? 

“The French, Irish, Italians all have n culture and heritage. 

What is My land? Where are my people? My culture? My heritage? 

I am a Negro — and I am ashamed. 

Who GAVE me this name? 

Slaves and dogs are named by their masters . . . Free men name themselves. 
Must I be other than what I am? 



“I am Black. This is a source of pride. 

My hair is short and finely curled. 

My skin is deep-hued, from brown to black. 

My eyes are large, open to the world. 

My lips are thick, giving resonance to my words. 



“My nose is broad to breathe freely the air. 

My heritage is my experience in America ... although not of It ; 
Free from pretense ; open to truth. 

Seeking freedom that all life may be free. 

I am Black. America has cause to be proud.” 



When I was assistant principal at MacFarlane Elementary School in Dayton, 
Ohio, I found that if you show children that you love them, trust them and respect 
them, they will respond with love, trust, and respect. If you believe in them, 
they will learn to believe in themselves. That general philosophy was the core 
of our entire experience at MacFarlane. Each morning I told our 1,266 children 
over the public address system that they were good, that they were beautiful, 
that knowledge was power and that they should constantly strive to be the best 
of whatever they were. While at MacFarlane and still today, my fervent mission 
was and is to teach Black children that they have a beautiful heritage of which 



they can be proud. ' 

Until you teach a child that he is somebody, and until you get him to believe 
this, you’re wasting your time trying to teach reading, writing, had arithmetic. 

At MacFarlane, we invited many people to visit our school and talk to our 
teachers and observe our classrooms. We showed our teachers that their Job 
was an important one arid that we had confidence and trnst theiri also. Learn- 
ing happened at MacFarlane. Across the board, improvement was noted in terms 
of motivation on the part of students, staff morale and a general Improvement In 
behavior attributable to a humane and supoortive discipline policy. The corner- 
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«tone uoon which we constructed the entire program at MaeFarlane elenien- 
taTscToo" WM that of self-image. Self-Image ami thmexamtot.oa that oar 

d ™A nomial* to learn, who is taught and who is required 

t0 1 n oTi ilrt ^ believes that foe is “somebody” and that he lias some ‘fate cou- 
tro i” — some control over liis destiny as the Coleman study pointed out, then he 
will achieve. Our success at MacFarlane can be a model for schools n jvMJ' c ty 
l et me repeat : until you teach a child that he is somebody, and until jou get him 
to belTeve this, I believe you are wasting your time trying to teach reading, 

" xho samo ottulldlng of the community 

tlie Davton Model Cities Planning Council and the Dayton Community School 
r’nmiHU Parents of children in Black schools also needed to feel that the> had 

their children. We would consistently open 
our meetings of the school councils with the admonition to paients that they 
were very, very important and that they were very, very beautiful people . who 
couhl accomplish whatever they set out to do. la response to quest xoiina lies 
during the process of training, we received answers that reflected « .growing 
self-awareness, u growing knowledge of the system and h(i\v to counteract ^ 
bad effects and how to systematically attempt to institute positive changes. 

Consider this response from one participant : .. . 

«•* *■ * foimnunity resources are tlie most valuable we can fllid If uiico\cie i 
and tapped. T have ‘learned where and who to go to for professional consult ing 
I have learned how to talk to great I’.lnek educators, where to find tiioni, and 
most of all that they do exist and will help and guide us if we only ask. 

“Yes* I hai riied who pushes the buttons and how the system has controlled and 
manipulated Black people. I had thought reading and writing were our ^most ^ im- 
portant objectives. Now I believe in the worth and development of the individual. 

“1 1 1 j tv e \ earned ^ i l a t strangers can come very close in working toward a com- 
mon goal, and that Black people are very important people. ’ _ , 

Tlie Community School Council program can also be repeated effectively 
throughout the country. Programs such as the MacFarlane School model and the 
Community School Council as Jean and Edgar Cahn so aptly caTl 

provide defensive and offensive weapons for the psychological well-being oi Black 
and other minority students and parents. They can help the student and parer it to 
deul more effectively with tlie environment, to sort it the real from fimciecl i - 
juries-, to honor obligations, and to hold peers and seniors to standards of conduct 
which are equitable and rooted in reasonable expectation. The successes In Day- 
ton. Ohio point out that these aw not just pie-in-the-sky dreams, but are realities 
and can be repeated again and again. 

RECOMMENDATION NUMBER FOTJR : INSTITUTION OF EDUCATIONAL ACCOUNTABILITY 

A child in school should know more at three o’clock in the afternoon than lie 
knew at eight o’clock; that morning. He should know more in June than he knew 
the previous September. And a child should certainly know more in 1071 than he 
knew In 1967. Measures for holding school administrators accountable should deal 
specifically .with these questions : Does t.he student know more at 3:00 p.m. than 
lie did at 8:00 a.ra. that day ? Does he know more In June than in the previous 
Rentember? More in 1971 than in 1967? ... 

The traditional attitude holds the child accountable for his progress or failure, 
without reference to the school’s role In creating tlie child’s success or failure. 

In their Yale Law Journal Btudy. “Power to the People or the Prof ossion ?— 
The Public Interest in Public Daw”, ( The Tale Law Journal, Vol. 79 > No. 6, 
May. 1970; pp. 1020-1021), attorneys Edgar and Jean Cahn explain tnat: _ 

«* * * in the context of education * * • * the question of whether effective 
legal advocacy combined with an independent grievance mechanism within the 
school system can shield a child from institutional practices which have lonp 
demonstrated their capacity to retard, discourage and destroy a chllds sense 
of confidence and his capacity to perform. Thus, one formula tionof the role 
of the law in education might be to protect the presumption of educability of a 
child, just as in the criminal law. It protects the presumption of innocence. In 
short, law might no longer permit the school system, like a prosecutor, to pro- 
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nounce a verdict of guilty anil a sentence of failure, retardation, or drop-out. 
Instead, the school system might be required to bear the burden io, Proot each 
step of the way, at each moment when it sits in judgment on a child s attitude 
or performance or capacity. In many, many schools, the burden of prool now 
rests with the minority group or low income child. It rests there wrongly. 
Effective legal advocacy within the school system should have the purpose of 
shifting that presumption — of compelling accountability , of forcing the edu- 
cator and the educational system to shoulder the burden of proof rather than 
make the child the scapegoat for an institutional record of failure. . 

Mario Fantini, writing in the November-Deceinber, 19 <0 issue ot Social 

“The widely used terms ‘culturally deprived’ and ‘culturally disadvantaged’ 
implied that there was something wrong with the lear^~r,” Fantini says, with 
his cultural environment not with the school and its educational process. In 
short, we assumed that tb^ problem was with the student, no ^ ^ itli 

the client rather than the institution.” (“Educational Agenda for the 19i0s and 
Beyond : Tublic School of Choice”, p- 25.) _ . . ^ ■ . .. 

.fust like comi>anies are inspired to produce a superior product because of the 
pressure from competitors, so schools and school administrators would be forced 
to improve by the presence of alternatives, Fantini cites three areas that need 
change z 

“Governance — There must be a shift from professional dominance to a mean- 
ingful pmental and community role in the educational process; Substance — We 
must modify the skill-performance standards by which educational quality Is 
measured primarily so that a humanistically oriented curriculum can evolve. 
Personnel — The education system must be opened to a far broader base of talent 
than the conventionally prepared career educator.” <pp. 26-27) . 

We must begin calling on our communities. Parents and students can govern 
their own schools at the local level. Parents and students must have direct and 
powerful input at all levels. How else can we achieve the humanization of 
curriculum ? 

Fantini talks about alternative schools os a future necessity. These alterna- 
tives will take the form of educational voucher schools, performance contract 
schools, traditional approach schools, vocational process schools, teacher as a 
facilitator schools, technical computer-centered schools, community schools, 
Montessori schools, and multicultural schools. I agree with Fant ni that there 
is no panacea, no one solution for the varied problems that are becoming in- 
creasingly evident in the school systems of this country. We must try every thing, 
and we must find a way to educate all students to the maximum of their potential. 
That way will be determined by the environmental forces that surround each 

m p, speech delivered at the Career Opportunities Conference in Denver 
( August 11, 1969) , Frank Riessman stated : “A study conducted by the American 
Institute for Research for the U.S. Office of Education on all^inpensatoiy 
programs for the disadvantaged reported on between 1963 and 1968 found that 
of the 1,000 programs examined, only 23 were found to have yielded measured 
educational benefits of cognitive achievement.” All 23 successful programs in- 
volved students tutoring students or parents working with f Jf 

programs that Involved students tutoring students, the students doing the tutoilng 
learned the most. We should take a closer look at this research and If, in fact, 
this research is valid, it has great Implications for wfcat Will .happen in the 
future. If parents and children are contributing more to education than teachers, 
when approxi ma tely 80 to 85 percent of all education budgets are used for 
salaries, and when the best route away from poverty Is money, why not pay 
parents to teach their children, and children, to teach each other? If the so-called 
experts are tailing, Isn’t it time to try something else? . T 

Because of my experiences as director of the Student Rights Center, I know 
it’s time to try something else In the area of discipline in school. Since we opened 
;, U r offices tc> the public in January. 60 per cent of our cases have been children 
suspended repeatedly from school without benefit of cpunseling. or even getting 
to tell their side of the story. Time and ' time again, children and their parents 
come into the Center to tell us that the child was accused of fighting or name- 
calling or a had attitude and immediately suspended for lO days. Often, after 
10 davs on the street, the child goes back, runs into the same teacher or adminis- 
trator who doesn’t like him, and suspended again. When the administrator 
is questioned about the amount of coiaaseling the child received to help him with 
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his problem, the answer is none or very little, and the excuse Is t J ie * 

student-counselor ratio. So the student is kicked out, made to feel inferior, never 
treated like a human being. Suppose a student could not be suspended except in 
cr imina l matters? Suppose the easy and cruel use of _ suspension was tot: ally 
eliminated, and administrators were forced for the first time to see the 400 not 
as a number, but as 400 young people, each with his individual problems, people 
who had to be dealt with because the administrator could no longer just shove 
them out the door? And suppose suspension’s equally vicious partner, corporal 
punishment, was outlawed? Could the experts then function as human beings? 
Or would it take parents and students to work with student problems? I am 
interested in finding out. The sequence of terrible counseling to misuse of sus- 
pension and expulsion to juvenile court is too well documented to continue in the 
1970’s. It is like an open sore right in front of everyone’s eyes- — isnt it time some- 
one made a first step towards a healing process? „ ■ . 

I,et me give you a couple of specific cases we have dealt with at the Center 
to show you why I feel it is so important to make administrators accountable 
for the things they impose upon school children. 

At Trotwood High School, a suburban school in the Dayton area, there was an 
Occupational Work Adjustment class in which students received academic in- 
struction in the morning, and then worked in the afternoon. The program was 
funded by federal grants to the State of Ohio. Trotwood’s program included 14, 
15, and 10 year old children. These children, employed by the school, were entitled 
to the minimum wage under the law, which includes students as employees. 
Because the school administrators overloaded L th 2 program, they only paid the 
students 50 cents an hour. When one student’s parcr.lo complained, the adminis- 
trators decided to pay that one student the money owed him, but to classify the 
other students as psychotic, neurotic, and mentally retarded to avoid paying them 
the minimum wage retroactive to the time they started working. 

Understand this now. An assistant superintendent, in the school system for 
years, asked the two teachers supervising this program to have the students sign 
their nair _s on a blank piece of paper. Then the teachers were to write, randomly, 
psychotic, neurotie, or mentally retarded next to each student’s name, without 
the student’s knowledge, so that the school could avoid paying them the minimum 
wage. I know this sounds fantastic, 1 but it is true. 

The teachers refused to do this. They came td the Center and told our attorney 
what was going on. The government, already investigating the one student’s com- 
plaint, was informed by our attorney that the school owed retroactive wages to 
all the other students in the program as well. The progrnm was stopped, and the 
school administration was ordered to pay more than $10,000 in back wages. 

In this case, the students were lucky that the teachers were concerned enough 
not to go along with, an administrator’s orders. Otherwise, the students would 
have been classified as rieurotic, psychotic, nnd mentally retarded and would 

never have known it. „ , ’ ■ , . • • ... x -. - XO /v 

In another of our 125 cases this year, a high school junior with an IQ of 130 
Is reading at a fourth grade lOvel because lie was hyperkinetic ( overly restless) 
as a child and.was assigned to special Odueatlon classes in 'the fifth grade. He is 
In with students of ‘‘sub-normal” intelligence. The school Is making no effort to 
tutor him Individually tb help him read at his intelligence level. He excels in 
astronomy, designs his own telescopes, and wants despara tel y to go to college. 
His i ac k 0 f reading ability, and the school's refusal to help, him, are ..causing se- 
vere emotional problems. The school Writes reports ,pn his emotional problems, 
and keeps him in special education. We are currently preparing a lawsuit be- 
cause it is the only way to get him the help he needs, to force the school to edu- 

^Tht^cases go on and on, full of the material that made Silberman’s Crisis in 
the Classroom a bestseller. It’s nice to write best sellers, and it’s nice to identify 
problepis, but what is anyone doing about the spectacular problems that are 

commonplace in every school system in the country ? 

The following sections of the Ohio Revised Code have never been used in the 
way which is proposed. Most states have similar laws which have never been ap- 
Dlied to educators and the education system. Because of the novelty of the pro- 
posed use for these laws, it might be difficult for citizens to swear out warrants 
against educators, and for prosecutors to prosecute violations of these laws. The 
use of these laws may be a few years away. But citizens may have to resort to 
the ordinal l;)w, and use it in the. way proposed here, to force constructive 
change in the education of our children. 
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ORO 2919 05 — Embezzlement by Municipal and School Officers 

“NTn mpmhpr of the council of a municipal corporation, or an officer, agent, or 
emnlovee of a mvmicipal corporation, or board, of education, shall knowingly di- 
v?rf aupr2prta“ a%y funds raised by taxation or otherwise, to any use or 
puraoseother than that for which said funds were raised or appropriated, or 
knowingly divert, appropriate, or apply money borrowed, or a bond other 

nal corporation or part of the proceeds of such bond, to anyus^ or purpose oth_ 
than that for which such loan was made, or bond issued. Whv^^r violates this 
section shall be . . . imprisoned not less than one nor more than twenty one 

ye Bo S ards of education receive public money to educate ‘ ’Tj^noSr's “ 

leave the school system after twelve years, unequipped to hold a job In oju^bo 
ciety haven’t the public monies been knowingly diverted to any nse or p p 
other than that for which said funds were raised or appropriated i 

ORC 2919.05 — Usurpation of Office . 

“No person in an office or place of authority without being lawfully author- 
ized to d£s£ or by color of his office shall willfully oppress another under pre- 

of noting in bis officifl.1 cfl.pfl.city* , * 

-Whoever violates this section shall be fined not more than three hundred 

dollars or imprisoned not more than twenty days, or both. 

Teachers “under pretense of acting in his official capacity mold children 
conform to their model. What worse oppression could occur? 

ORC 2912.12 — Injuring or Defrauding Under Color of Office 

“No sheriff coroner, constable, jailer, clerk, county recorder, county auditor, 
county trlasuVe?, or other ministerial officer, or a deputy or subordinate .of such 
officer by color of or in the execution of his office shall willfully injure, defraud, 

0r .°^of“ n °SSi e «teB ^TaeVuon 0 SU be fined not more than two hundred 

d °Boarda of Education nnd lucators willfully defraud parenta when they say 
they are educating their children. Children are willfully oppressed by the educa- 
tional system. 

ORC 2911.41 — Fraudulent Advertising 

“No person shall directly or indirectly make, publish, disseminate, /^rculate, or 
place before the public, in this state, in a newspaper, magazine, or other publica- 
tion or in the form of a book, notice, handbill, poster, circular, pamphlet, letter, 
sign placard, card, label, or over any radio station, or in any other 
vertisement or announcement of any sort regarding mechandise, securities, se - 
ice employment, real estate, or anything of value offered by him for use, purchase, 
or sale and which advertisement or announcement contains any assertion, rep- 
resentation, or statement which is untrue, or fraudulent. ' . . 

Whoever violates this section shall be fined not more than two hundred dol- 
lars or imprisoned not more than twenty days or both.” . Tn 

Are not boards of education and educators guilty of violations of this 
nofevcry Xool ta* levy campaign a eolation? School people ' 
tion. Children and parents are consumers of education induced by false 
advertising. 

ORC 290U21 — Larceny by Trick 

“No person shall obtain possession of, or title to, anything of value without the 
consent of the person from whom he obtained it, provided he did not induce such 
consent by false or fraudulent representation, pretense token, or writing. 

“Whoever violates this section is guilty of larceny by trick, and, *f *k e 
of the thing so obtained is sixty dollars or more, shall be imprisoned not less 

^“Scffimf boards and” adminhSrators have been taking public money for yea ra 
with public consent. Indeed, they ask for more and more money •' The 'Public con- 
sent is induced by representations made by administrators that children s edu- 
cation will improve, and the pretense that children learn in proportion to the 
dollars spent. These representations are false. The proof of their falsity is that 
high school diplomas are awarded to people who read and write at an eighth 

grade level. 
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OHV 2H01.0H — Torturhu) or Xcf/tecthiy Children 

-No | tor. son leaving the control of . . . n child under t lie* age of msIwii vonrs 
slmll willfully . . . torture, torment, or cruelly or unlawfully punish him • • • 
Whoever violates tills section slmll l»e lined no less than ton nor more than t w «> 
hundred dollars or Imprisoned not more than six months, or both. „. mP . 

School systems claim to have control of children during schools hours. A dll nl 
torture nail torment occurs when children are hit missed and molded to j'ei tnrm 
to the system’s model of the perfect .student. To keep a child in school eight limns 
a day. listening to a teacher who says nothing relevant. is cruel punt, limeiit. 

OliC Section 2fl0 1 . 12- -Ituhhcril 

“No person by force or violence, or by putting in fear, shall steal from I he per- 
“Whoever violates this seetion Is guilty of robbery, and shall he iiapnsoiud 
not lc*ss than one nor more than twenty-live* years.” . . 

Our system of education puts children In fear, and steals from them their 
sire to learn, their Inquiring minds, and their Individuality. 

OtfC 292f.t '(— Conxpiracp to Defraud the State 

“If two or more persons conspire to defrnud this state, or any political su >~ 
division thereof, in any manner, or for any purpose, and one or more of sue i 
parties do any act to efTeet the object of the conspiracy, each of the parties to such 
conspiracy shall he fined not more than five thousand dollars or Imprisoned not 

"'a r en ’ ” a H "t h c voters In a school district, or In the state;, defrauded by the con- 
spiracy of educators from the state level down. ‘Give us your money, we will 
teach your children” is a false statement, a fraud on the public. 

One final word on accountability. Any development in terms » f JJj! 

oniMcrtiinltv should deal with the reality of counseling and the realltj of the Ren 
Co i ors are among the greatest violators of the equal protection 
the United Slates Constitution. They can « cprlve 
rlilldron of this protection with one .statement : “\ou are not amnrt enoiurli to fa 
the college preparntorv course.” When a counselor nuikcs this statement, he ofteij 
deprives ^tlie student lie is talking to of a Rood jot). Rood housing. Rood medical 
trentnmn t .'and a happy and healthy life in Reneral. The student often ends «p In 

tl-e Renernl course. ncndeinic course mid ask him what he wants to i he. 

IIc.M U? • a dwtoV a lawyer, a i cachet, etc. You ask a student in the business 
course w-lint lie wants to be and lie’ll tell you an office nuniiiRcr. a ou nicer, a teal 
estate man, a salesman, etc. You ask a student in the Reneral course wlint he w ant s 

^’I’hmkViftVie coasslfled want ads in the daily paper and I see ads for all kinds 
Tint T don’t HOC II MV Il<l* for RCnOHil Jol>H. 

Tim goncriil course \h a comhlnctl nmccntratlon cftinp, bnbyHl lit tnff 
mental graveyard. It Is excellent preparation for the future Junkies of Ann ihu. 

the future lobless of America, the future nothings. 

\nv scrlims eonslderation you may give to true equal educational opportunity 
m list' lea I with developing curricula that would provide skilled craftsmen who can 
deal effectively in the following areas: oceanography, genetic research, atomic 
fusion, chemistry and biology, medicine, computer science, machine; design, media. 
„rh«n space planning, agronomy, economic planning, and politico *edemv us ap- 
plies to design models for survival nml the 1 the rat ion of oppressed peoples 
P A curriculum that cannot deni effectively with these areas Is. in iny opinl 

i lK.lk.ve that if yoaaitKter, learn the skill. »wW ;» l«« 

areas w-e can survive as a nation and make a contribution to world survival. >\e 
will have to redefine tlu* schools and the new definition will have* to encompass the 
eat i re coniiamd t v The city, state, nation and world are the new learning Inborn- 
lories no merely one building in the city called a school. We need 1 elementary and 
high schools where people who are expert in these areas teacli. We mast develop 
a womb to the tomb concept of learning. 

ui:coMWKSi>.vrioN xi Mnni hvf.: rtpdknt pact fi.mhxci commissions 

\ scries of national nml local student fact finding commissions should he 
establishes?. These student commissions vvoulcl have access to lawyers and other 
research tiersonnel. Potential areas for discussion and presentation of position 
papers could Include the following topics: suspension and expulsion, free >m of 
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« k vpr< ssion ( m*\vspni>i*rs, assembly, the public address system), school security, 
mtiriiiiier, and corpcmil punishment. The position papers would not be followed 
up i ) y n lot of hot air. They should be considered quickly by school administrators 
and school boards, and then implemented quickly. This would give the student 
specific and powerful control over his own school life. The student would be 
deriding, through investigation, what the weaknesses are, and then instructing 
administrators to correct those weaknesses. The administrators would be obli 
gated to follow student advice, rather than pay lip service to it or co-opt it or 
pat the students on the head and then ignore them. t _ tl . 

In June, tin* Center held a three-day Student Hoard of Inquiry into High 
School Discipline. The hearings were conducted completely by students and 
were open to the public. Attendance was capacity, and the local media gave the 
three days of hearings major coverage. Ten students, live black and five white, 
representing a cross-section of Montgomery County, Ohio, heard witnesses testi- 
fying about various aspects of high school disciplinary procedures. Witnesses 
included administrators, teachers, students, police and school board meuiners. 
Before the sessions, students were counseled in inquiry procedure and In Ohio 
state law’ concerning education by John Suunders of the Department of Health, 
Education and 'Welfare, by two lawyers, and by University of Dayton teacher- 
oduentlnu department faculty member*. 

Let me give you just one of many examples of how the Information the stu- 
dent* got from witnesses, widely publicized, woke a lot of people in Dayton up 



to what Is going on in the schools. 

Testifying on corporal punishment, a Kettering school district teacher named 
Edith Holsinger, cited examples of how punishment Is used in the schools In 
which she had taught. She talked about children whose bottoms were beaten 
fer chewing gum, throwing gum on the lioor, throwing spit balls, dropping pieces 
of equipment in industrial arts classes, and consistently not paying attention. 
She cited instances in two different schools in which boys had had fistfuls of 
hair pulled out of tlieir heads by angry teachers. She told of an incident in which 
a second grade girl was made to stand on her toes with her nose to the wall 
during recess because she forgot to bring in some papers signed by her parents. 
She concluded by asking : “If you cannot reach a child through his inind, how 
do you expect to reach him through his behind?” 

Her evidence had tremendous impact in the community because she is a 
longtime teacher with an excellent reputation. The inquiry bourd students arc 
now preparing a report on their findings. This report will be circulated b> 
ne wspaj levs and television to a mass audience. The Dayton School Hoard Is 
publicly obligated to take the inquiry board students seriously and to honestly 
consider tlieir findings and suggestions. 

You can see how dramatic and effective this method is. Who knows more 
about classroom injustice than Its victims? This is a whole new way of Inves- 
tigating schools. Implemented on a national level, with student inquiry hoards 
meeting regularly on topics of concern, you can imagine the positive changes 
that could result. I nsk you to consider this idea strongly. 



RECOMMENDATION NUMBER JIX : STUDENT DEC-JION MAICINO 

Students must he a part of tiie decision-making process relative to un> and 
all school community matters. Let me compliment the Congress on extending t he 
vote to IS year olds. Let me remind you, however, that with the knowledge 
explosion we have today, with mass media conveying information daily that 
wjis never accessible to the general population before, we have a lot of brilliant 
<oven and eight and nine year olds in this country, too. We all know that man, 
bv nature. Is gregarious. He has to be loved, trusted, and respected in order to 
survive. He also lias to feel u part of things in order to contribute. I am sure thn 
innnv of vnu have had the experience of forgetting to include your colleagues in 
the plans' for a project and of losing their support when the project came up for 
it vote. 

Young people are asking to bo listened to, to be made a part of the things t iat 
ulTec* ‘heir dnilv lives. Therefore, I propose that you gentlemen exercise the 
powers of vour office, and the tremendous Influence that you have at the state 
and federal levels, to mnke it possible for school boards throughout this nation 
to be expanded bv at least four n ?mbers, that those new membeis be between the 
ages of T and 21 . and that they be entitled to all of the privileges and respond- 
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bilities accorded school board members, that they share equally lu the dccision- 

Perhaps this sounds a bit wild to you. Lot me tell you that right now, In 
Dayton, Ohio, for the ilrst time in the area’s history, no less than four students, 

17 and 18 years old, are filing petitions to be on the school board ballot next fall. 
At first, some people were shocked and some were amused. Then, these young 
people began getting the required number of signatures, and began talking about 
their idee". Their maturity surprised a lot of people. I hope thut some or all of 
them are elected. 1 think that their behavior in office -vill surprise people even 

m In her book, Culture and Commitment: A Studv of Vb.tt Gemmation Gap, Mar- 
garet Mead talks about something that is very important to me, and very basic 

to the ideas I ain advocating to you. . . a . - 

•‘The distinctions I am making,” she writes, “among three ( fferent kinds of 
cul ture — P 08 tflgura tire, in which children learn primarily from their forebearers, 
co figurative, In which both children and adults learn from their Peers. and 
pre figurative, In which adults learn also from their children— are a reflection of 
the period In which we live. Primitive societies and small religious and ideologi- 
cal enclaves are primarily postflguratlve, deriving authority from the past- Great 
civilizations, which necessarily have developed techniques for Incorporat g 
change, characteristically make use of some form of coflgurative yarning from 
peers, playmates, fellow students, and fellow apprentices. \\ e are now entering 
a period, new in history, in which the young are taking on a new authority in 
their preflgurative apprehension of the still unknown future. (I>* i) 

“Th^ children, the young, must ask the questions that we would never think 
to ask hut enough trust must be re-established so that the elders will be permitted 
ISSron the answers. As in « new country with makeshift shelters 
Mint thev are cold and where the drafts are coming from ... IP- •*/ 
adapted hastily from out-of-date models, the children must be ‘ lb J® 

The current educational system we have in this country is the drnftiest thing 
houses. We must not only listen to our children . we . must .Iso 
give them the power to help themselves and, by doing so, to help u& oil. 

RECOMMENDATION NUMBER SEVEN: DIRECT FEDERAL FUNDING TO STUDENTS 

In line with what I have said above, T feel It is imperative to quickly begin 
federal funding of programs crested by and administered by and * or 
I cannot think of any area of American life — be it schools, welfare rights, hous- 
fnc? the problems Xfth. “d. the problem. of the phy.ic.Hy hnndlcoTOed.ote- 
wherc students could not do tu good or a hetter Job 
Head tStnrt-tvpe program completely staffed and run by students older t 
teaching younger studentH, getting them ready for school or helpiiig tl on rend 
nt the proper grade level, and helping tltem develop and maintain positive self 
i £ of n nder.:ilr fui.dml student board of Inquiry. ■ ™nk of stodent- 
r» 'recreation programs. Think of student-run Vls*n type ami Peuee Corps-tjpc 

Pn«^“ Think X.?udent. helping the aged nut. .he i’^S^finded i pro- 
m.u nhllliv of American Indian students to run their own federally funded pro 
erains dealing with American Indian self-improvement. Think of the same 
for Black '’tudents, Puerto Rican students, Mexlcan-Amerlcan students, You 

a# ^ n' 

f umrk°I nmVSSl^tmi'eh wi?h tte°Mo<M ClT 'esnnd CommunltySehool^unell 

ftcrlnuslr when vou are talking about equal educational opportunity, the very 
T^nVlstic nosslbilltv of directly funding students for programs that will help other 
students ^Sfe »t .dents I have worked with are fully capable of everything from 
S5SSS primal. to; full Implementation of thnsi pint... I hope you will give 
gome real thought to this idea. 

recommendation number eight: black and white student coalition 

I have seen at first hand how ugly and destructive things can bewhen White 
J, TClnrk voune people cannot get together to solve a serious problem. On Sep- 
tember 8, 1069, 100 Black students entered an all-wbite, mostly Appalachian high 
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aeliool in Dayton railed ^Whf.J 

had decided to integrate g^^^'i^Iavod. sL. natural*, Black «ml White stu- 
dents"^ int'o a bloody light di was hit in the head with either 

Planning Council meeting ‘ l "^ ld hitches on young Tucker s head. The militant 
all looked at the bandages and stitches on yoi ng 

brothers were ready to “take care of ^ e *vf h hc tohl Mr . E d Campbell, ebnir- 
Our chairman told everyone to be cool . inen nc c educational Corn- 

man of the Education Committee, and me, as director 

ponent, to g<* to Stivers the next cay. aud cruising ears. We helped 

tio KS jmS I had u.,n u «he.r 

homes, and they trusted me. lbe Biaek kids out of Uiere, I 

After three hours of waiting for a bus to take j WM instructed by 

walked the students to the B a tal e more students out of there. When I 

Model Cities to go back to Stivers and of hearings. I was bred 
returned to Stivers I was averted. " te '^ rl “?S^ e Bounl felt that by re- 
by this School llo.-rd for ex ^ et J| ‘ situation 1 had exceeded my authority, 

moving Black students from an exj • „ ^ r l (liat nightmarish situation was 

Now one of the many tilings X \** 1 1 “® rt u “ .'Jon the prol.lem of developing 

that a great euiniiasis must lmmediu y n^r White people. Uncial violence in 
positive relations between poor ,m“niniU ,Vw ocm r bet ween middle class Black 
this country will not, m my and poor Black people be- 

uiKi White people. It \\M occur • * i. £ t u e c^nie types o l oppression, 

r .so these groups are victims, ill m “"^ [^{?md\* ich other, they arc* bound to be 
forced to dislike, distrust, ^£Xre it is imperative that pro- 

the oues who end up lighting each > - ’ to avo m potential genocide 

grams to bring them together be p COU ntry Through these programs, poor 

an^poo^WhitesT coulld^^nderst^^ea^h^other's Culture and each other’s 

'‘ v.lrw.m't necessity «ach^ 

be made to understand that one grout removed from mutual problems, 

by 

•Wi!si , iss l ?f7a ; a 

pr«~* «■ • - 

liily— when Him lUnok “ohcdli" not wnnt Ills child to go to o 

I cannot call a man prejudiced ‘ J ^ ‘ s \ ^ L di ea Jff ien he wants his child to go 

«»«r ki.l, to go to neighborhood 

schools, too. . 

Frederick Douglass once «aul j iniustice and oppression, but my 

^ ,u ,he 

8, Tdo fSorcdt «.o 5S^‘2^”SSS , ^.w o? SE-SJ 

young Blacks ami young White. Center Dayton, we plan to start, in 

of their fathers. At « u r ,^l«sioxt k llet so-called very militant Black 
September, a series of rejrulnr I • • ollne whites Many eminent psyebin 

brothers and so ‘ c “ 1 ^ f J e ^ p C °Jyfng that ‘if communication lines can be opened 
trists and psychologists ^are saying wazu^ ^ understanding exist, 
between these two groups, great i * . n n p e< i for Bbtek folks to be to- 

>■« nto ^rL'o" o^ e^e orotmd'' T metm Bla. b folk, «ttl« to- 

gether among tliemselTes. The »n'e is true f“[ 'j^'^jf^tlre for the two gronn« 

u » d “ twlne 
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t‘;i cli other. One example of what J’m sayji/K is now bikini; place in Dayton, in 
a slightly different context. Rival gangs have recently been brought together by 
Black ollieers in the Dayton police Department's Conflict Management Team. 
These gangs, once bitter enemies, are ho longer lighting eaeh other. They are 
working together to improve the community. So, you see. it can be done. 

The research in the second half of tl.is rejiort, which you have before you. 
talks about the impact of the 1SM>4 civil rights decision. Although it left much 
to be desired, the decision kindled, in many different groups of people, a desire 
to be free and to share in all the good things this country can provide. 

The ci vil rights movement that started with Black folks wanting to be free 
bad rhe same impact on Mexieiin-Amerieans. Now Mexican-Amerlcans are de- 
manding to be free. And American Indians. And Puerto Ricans. And women. 
And — very importantly — students. Young people. Students now want to be free, 
to enjoy their human rights. Students are now demanding to be free. f 

What was started on paper is now in the hearts and souls of men and can’t 
be stopped. If, by some miracle, Black people achieve equal educational opper- 
tunitv, or equal opportunity in general, and poor Whites, Indians, Mexican- 
Americans and Puerto Ricans are still suffering, then we would have merely 
exchanged one oppressed group for another. Somehow, we must develop a 
strntegy for freeing all oppressed groups in this country so that we don’t have 
to worry about one group destroying another. ..... , . . 

Lines of communication between oppressed groups must be established if 
those groups are to survive. School is a potential vehicle for this communication 
to occur. But, if it is to occur, this communication must lie on the terms of poor 
Whites and Blacks, not on the terms of administrator l- congressmen or sen- 



ators or educators. . .... _ 

Those people responsible for living out the experience should be responsible 

for determining how the experience should occur. 

Doing back to the Stivers incident I described earlier, I am convinced that 
if poor Whites and Blacks in Dayton liaa been consulted about the new situation 
that would throw them together in school for the first time in their lives, it 
thev had been allowed to prepare together for the experience, the results or 
that first, dav in school would not have been violence and anger. 

We must stop dealing out of administrative convenience. In situations in- 
volving tbc- integration of th* races, we should start dealing forthrightly out of 
the concerns and feelings of the people involved. No matter liow many degrees or 
liow much administrative experience the so-called experts have, thc real ex- 
perts are the people who know their own fears, and who will have to live with 

^Having flcalt with young people and their parents all of my adult life as an 
educator, I am convinced that, given the chance, they can come from dras- 
tically different backgrounds and work something livable out. But when are 
they given a chance to do this? Since It Is obvious that the Divine Right of 
Kings power theories do not work, succeed only in pushing people further apnvt 
and making them violent and destructive, It is time, on a mass, national basis, 
lo lot oppressed people have the power to determine their own fate. 1 wihm 
that veiling White Appalachians and young Blacks run accomplish more good 
togetlier than any administrator or so-called expert, no matter how "'plhn oii- 
timiod Perhaps* von will agree with me that this is the decade to try this oil » 
mass scale, and see if we can come up with something bettor than the .mienr 
failure that the expert educators have handed us in our schools. 



BECOM MENDATIOX NUMBER NINE: INTEGRATION IN REVERSE 

As I have* stated previously, I cannot blame a white person for not wanting 
to send his child to an inferior school in the Black conirumity. ron»h!er the 
word -integration”. What do is this word mean to yon V If integration is merely 
the nhiriiiir of warm Mack bodies next to warm White holies, it is irrele\:mt 
to mv life and to the lives of my Murk brothers and sisters. My recommenda- 
tion to follow the suggestions in this presentation. I believe that, by follow- 
ing these suggestions. Itlnck students and parents and teachers working together 
will make Mark schools anion, the best, rather than the worst, schools in each 
citv If, in a Riven eltv, a Black school lmd the best facilities, the host stall, 
the best textbooks, the best supplies, the best equipment— the very best of 
everything available*— then integration would be meaningful. It would be, for the 
first time in history, a two way street. As it is now, the typical situation is the 
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Black child supposedly- improving himself b.v iissuHutifin with Whites and White 
educational institutions. But. if the reverse were also true, a whole new world 
opens tip. a world of creative exchange between equals in fart. not in theory or 
dreams. 

KI'.C'O M M HN UATlOX Nl MKEM TEN : STUl»KNT-CONTKO!.l.Kl> ' \ HI K TV 



The attorneys Edgar and Jean Calm, in their nforementio;:. * Yale Law 
Journal article “Power to the People or the Profession? — The P».«Jic Interest 
in Public Law”, talk about a revolutionary use of cable television. They write 
that u “largely unexplored area for the creation of new ‘legal’ institutions is the 
potential provided b.v the mass media for informing people of their rights, 
bringing community disapproval to hear upon particular actions or particular 
officials, and generating support for norms eliminating the status of permissable 
behavior in a society where the ‘legal norms’ on paper may have little reality 
or authority in the community. Cable TV and community owned and operated 
radio stations in particular have substantial potential for creating new, legi- 
timated forums for community debate . . 

Thomas Jefferson said that when the masses were educated, tyranny and 
oppression would disappear. Lack of access to information is the greatest cause 
of discrimination and mistreatment. If you don’t know what your rights are, 
how are you going to know when someone is violating them? And if you know 
someone is taking adve ntage of you, but he seems all powerful and you don't 
know how to defend yourself, you will get messed over. 

How can student-run cable TV programs affect the quality of life in school 
and contribute to equal educational opportunity? Let me give you an example. 
Supiiose students made the following tape and broadcast it via TV to thousands 
of their fellow students. A seven year old comes into the Student Rights Center 
and says, ‘Tin tired of that teacher yelling at me. Next time she does it, I’m 
going to tear her up.” A Center staff member instructs the child. “Listen. The 
next time that teacher is mean to you, be cool. Just sit there in the classroom 
and don’t say anything for 20 minutes. Then, when you are completely calm 
and in control, raise your hand. When she calls on you, tell her coolly and 
calmly, “Mrs. X, what you did a few minutes ago, the way you talked to me, has 
psychologically dehumanized me, has made me feel like an animal, like a stupid 
animal. If that happens often enough, a child like me grows up thinking of 
himself as stupid and ugly and he con never function as a human being again. 
So unless you refrain from treating me in such a manner, I may have no 
alternative but to take you to the U. S. District Court and explain all this to 
the judge. And let me remind you, Mrs. X, that there is a good possibility that 
I can win a $100,000 damage suit against you if I charge you with psychological 



tort.” t 

Imagine what an impact we could, have on teacher attitudes if young people 
learned to protect themselves in this way. By using cable TV, students can 
tench each other how to survive in school. The media is quick, mass-oriented, 
and convincing. It is a powerful teaching tool. Imagine programs on what to (lo 
about a guidance counselor who refuses to help you get into college, or what 
to do about an unfair suspension, or what to do about a teacher who spends the 
class time reading out of a book instead of explaining and tells a student who 

doesn’t understand that he must be stupid. f ffovprn 

Students can teach other students about the laws, rules, and forces that govern 
their lives in school. Suddenly, you have an apathetic and put-upon student Lod> 
coining alive, realizing for the first time that they know enough to protect their 

interests, vlieir dignitv, and their psychological well-being. 

In other words, they know enough t<> protect their equal educational oppor- 
tunity. 

CONCr.TJBION 



I would like to conclude by saying that I will never be a ^Iolent revolutionary 
because I sincerely believe that enough young people and Blade people j and Poor 
people have been killed, maimed, and destroyed. The line of senseless tragedy 
stretches fTom southern lynchings to Kent State to Jackson 
to me like the systematic murder and incarceration of Black 
I sincerely believe that the only real revolution that can take place in this conn- 
try. and In this world, is a revolution of peace — of love, trust, and respect for 
cadi other. 
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There is nothing revolutionary about Black folks and young folks dying in 
this country. Life is a very precious and dear thing. We have, in our brief history, 
made dying as routine as going to the bathroom, and that is as shameful as it 
is absurd. Wo must somehow emphasize the importance of living and of developing 
strategies to see to it that our young are able to develop to the fullest of their 
potential. To strive for anything less is to say that all of the Black people who 
ha\e bled and suffered and died, aud all of the young people who have bled and 

suffered and died, have done so lor nothing. 

When students protest conditions under which they are forced to live, when 
Panthers protest conditions under which they are forced to live, when Moxican- 
Americans and Puerto Ricans and American Indians and women protest con- 
ditions under which they are forced to live, aud over which they have absolutely 
no control, the criticism cast upon them by those people in control is that they are 
unreasonable. But, consider for a moment that they are not unreasonable to cry 
out against the rat-infested dwellings in which people are forced to live, and the 
murderous psychological deaths that people are forced to endure for no other 
reason than the Black>'°ss of their skin. They are not unreasonable when you 
think about the arms, and legs, aud eyes, and ea.s being blown off the limbs o* 
17 and 18 and 19 and 20 year-olds. They are not unreasonable, in fact they are 
most reasonable. The idea of having the right to bear arms was not originated 
bv them. It came from an important document written by some famous men. 
Our children were forced to memorize this document, along with other famous 
documents in institutions designed to transmit the cultural heritage. I hear y°ung 
Blacks and Whites screaming about injustice. Why shouldn t they scream - The 
nation that fed them democracy from the cradle has been pretending to be deaf, 
dumb, and blind to the tremendous injustices imposed upon the Black and the 
Red, the Brown and the Young, the very Old and the Vary Poor and Women for 

^ U As v Sill; I attended the New Central Baptist Church in Philadelphia, Penn- 
bvlvania every Sunday. I can still see and hear Reverend Augustus Habershaw 
saying while' he looked at a black book called the Holy Bible, If you train a 
child In the way he should go, when he becomes n man he will not depart from 

that training.” . ^ , 

We have trained our children with these words : 

THE DECT- All ATI ON OF INDEPENDENCE 

“When, in the course of human events, it becomes necessary for one People 
to dissolve the political bonds which have connected them to one another, and 
Jo assume among the powers of the earth, the separate and equal station to 
which the laws of nature and of nature’s God entitle them, a decent respect to 
the opSons of mankind requires that they should declare the causes which 

im ‘^Tlifff C tO secure” these ^lgiits, governments are instituted among men, deriving 
their lust powers from the consent of the governed, that whenever any form of 
government becomes destructive of these ends, it is the right ? £ 

alter or to abolish it, and to institute new government, laying its foundation on 
jsfich principles and organizing its powers in such form, as to them shall seem 
llkelv to affect their safety and happiness. . . . But when a long train_ of 
abuses and usurpations, pursuing invariably the same object evinces a design 
to reduce them under absolute despotism, It is their duty, to throw off such gov- 
ernment and to provide new guards for their future security. 

So when vou sit down to do something about all the testimony you have heard 
concerning equal educational opportunity, T hope that some practical results 
will come out of this committee. And soon. We have already seen especially In 
recent vears, what non-action and unkept promises and refu; .d to listen results 
in. What it results In Is not a pretty sight for our children and their children to 

W ^Phave a verv different vision of what this country can be than the vision I 
saw in the newsreels of Detroit and Watts and Kent State and Orangeburg. 
South Carolina, after people got through expressing their frustrations and their 

de i P hope thiit, through men like yourselves, the nightmares of recent years will 
be replaced by something far more humane and closer to what we liko to think 
of ourselves as capable of achieving. 
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don’t quit 



When things go wrong, as they sometimes will. 
When the* road you're trudging see ins all up mu. 
When the funds are low and the debts me high, 
And you want to smile, but you have to sigh, 
When care is pressing you down a bit, 

Best, if you must — but don’t you quit. 

Life is queer with its twists and turns, 

As everyone of us sometimes learns, 

When he might have won had he stuck it out, 
Don't give up, though the pace seems slow 
You might succeed with another blow. 



Often the goal is nearer than 
It seems to a faint and faltering man, 

Often the struggle has gi veu up , 

When he might have captured the victor s cup. 

And he learned too late, when the night slipped down, 
How close he was to the golden crown. 

Success is failure turned inside out — 

The silver tint of the clouds of doubt — 

And you never can tell how close you are. 

It may be near when it seems afar ; 

So stick to the fight when you’re hardest 

It’s when things seem worst that you must nt Qiut. 

.Anfhnr Unknown 



Thank you for your time, and for your consideration. 

N OXE . Tp e Legal staff of the Student Rights Center is currently doing detailed 

in denth legal research into potential applications of the Ohio criminal code. At 
"our^ulftfwfwli be glad to furnish you with tho detailed research whea It 

is completed. 

Senator Mondale. Our final witness is Dr. Donald bmith, director 
of educational development, Bernard Baruch College, New York City. 

STATEMENT OF DONALD H. SMITH, DIRECTOR OF EDUCATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT, BERNARD BARTJCH COLLEGE, NEW YORK CITY 

Dr. Smith. Thank you, Senator. It is a privilege for me to fellow 
my able colleagues Drs. Watson and Thomas m testifying before this 
distinguished committee of tho U.S. Senate. . », T 

I am reminded of an occasion a number of years ago when, after I 
had finished living a high school commencement address, a young Mack 
student said To me ^That’s the first time I’ve ever heard an educated 

P<i The InUdpat^of appearing before this committee was heightened 
by the knowledge that Art Thomas and Bernie Wateon would be 
eloquently truthful in their discussions of the denial of equal educa- 
tional opportunity for black children and youth. I hope I can be 

eC1 It is y w1th a high degree of difficulty and a lesser degree of pessimism 
that I have responded to the committee’s invitation to discuss mgher 
education opportunities for black and other nonwhite youth. Difficult, 
because the main problem areas have been well articulated by other 
black educators wnom the committee has had the wisdom to invite* 
Pessimistic, because I am not convinced that my testimony or the sum 
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total of all of otir testimonies is going to make any significant dif- 
ference. I proceed, however, in the spirit that one more pebble might 
tip the balance. 

A good deal of my statement will focus upon the open admissions 
program of the City University of New York, as a case in point. In- 
troductory to my remarks about open admissions, I shall make a few 
comments about the universities antecedents : the lower schools. 



INSENSITIVITY IN TEACHING AND OIIiRICULl'M 



My own vantage point comes from 0 years as a high school teacher 
and counselor, an equal number of years as a college professor and ad- 
ministrator of programs for disadvantaged youth and their teachers, 5 
years as a continuing consultant to the Follow Through program in 
San Juan, P.R., and 1 year as executive associate in education for the 
National Urban Coalition. 

During this period, on a regular basis, I have visited classrooms in 
elementary and secondary schools throughout the continental United 
States and Puerto Rico. And I have talked with black, Puerto Rican, 
chicano, American Indian, and poor white students on many college 
campuses. 

What I have seen and heard has been painful and discouraging, 
with only an occasional glimmer of hope. 

In an elementary classroom in Jackson, Miss., a summer program 
was being conducted for gifted black children. As the teacher, also 
black, introduced me to the class, she explained in a loud voice that 
most of the children were not really gifted but were there to make the 
class sizable. 

On an Indian reservation outside of Phoepix, Ariz., I visited seven 
elementary classrooms where I found not a single indicator in the cur- 
riculum that the children who were bt i ig taught were American 
Indian. 

In Philadelphia, I saw an early childhood program that had been 
1 beled “bilingual, bicuit,ural.” Yet there were no visible signs that the 
cultures of the black and Puerto Rican children were receiving any at- 
tention. The only pictures on display in the room were those of white 
America’s culture and heroes. 

The same cultural denial was true for a school of Mexican-American 
hildren I visited in New Mexico. In migrant labor camps outside of 
Portland, Oreg., and in schools along the Texas-Mexican border, chil- 
dren were being punished for daring to speak Spanish, their first 



language. . 

A black high school teacher in Pittsburgh, obliged by the timrs to 
teach Afro-American history, offered little more than a recitation of 
heroes and a ridiculing of his students. . 

In a school in central Harlem, I found the psychological and physi- 
cal abuse of black children by white teachers to be chilling. And in an 
all-black school in Washington, D.C., where most of the faculty were 
also black, I was appalled by the anger and hostility which the chil- 
dren and teachers manifested toward each other and toward their own 



peers. „ . 

I wish I could say to the committee that these few examples arc 
exceptions, but lamentably they are not. These experiences encapsule 
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the typical educational life for most black and other dark-skinned 

minorities in America's public schools. 

With a few notable exceptions, poor children arc every day sub- 
jected to inhumane physical and mental abuse. 1 hey are denied the 
affirmation of their culture and personliood which every child requires 
for healthy psychic development. They are subjected to lower .stand- 
ards or no standards, based upon their presumed uojiteaehubility. 

After an elementary school career where they have oeen made to feel 
stupid ami culturally’ inferior, and from which they are likely to have, 
graduated several grade-levels below the national norms m leading 
and mathematics, they are then processed into high school. 

DEHUMANIZING NATURE OF HIGH SCHOOLS 

As F. Wiseman has demonstrated so well in his documentary en- 
titled “High School," even for upper and upper-middle white young- 
sters the American high school is a place which stifles creativity and 
hulependent thought (Frederick Wiseman. “High School." Osti 
Films, Cambridge, Mass. 1060.) It is an institution which cares little 
for the inculcation of humane values, but instead performs v\ell its 
principal task of transmitting a culture of Anglo-Saxon supremacy. 

For the poor and the black, the high school does its insidious work 
with equal effective; ;ess. The high school discourages, it anesthetizes, it 
dehumanizes. The role it prepares blacks and other minoi lties i'oi is 
that of hair fixer and bedpan carrier, servant to the elite. 

Three years ago I testified before a subcommittee on education ot 
the Senate of the State of Illinois. The speaker who immediately pie- 
ceded me was the superintendent of schools in Chicago. In his lengthy 
testimony lie showed colored slides to demonstrate the success and di- 
versity of programs offered to Chicago high school students. In keep- 
inn- with the reality of the American high school, the superintendent 
showed slides of white youngsters who were being instructed in com- 
puter sciences and laser technology. Black indents were shown as they 
AVer© being 1 trained to be beauticians and hospital orderlies, I might sa\ 
that that changed the entire text of my statement. My entire statement 
was based on the slides. 




GHETTO ENVIRONMENT 

Tjife is hell in the ghetto and in el bar <>. The temptations, are very 
great for a young boy o T ‘ a young girl to try to escape their misery 
through drugs. Thank Gfoct, most of them do not. \et the number who 
do sniff’ cocaine or slioot heroin lias reached tragic proportions. In 
New York City, heroin is a scourge that touches children as young as 
1 1 years old anil in a wide circle affects relatives, friends, neighbors, 
and strangers steal billions of dollars of merchandise to feed their 

habits. , . ., ... . . 

Senator Mondale. Are you testifying that the failure of these schools 

is a key cause of drug addiction? . 

Dr. Watson. The failure of the schools is a microcosm of the failure 

of society. I am saying both. 

Senator Mon dale. Do you regard it as being a substantial contribut- 
ing element ? 

50-411—71 — |>t. 13 S 
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Dr. Watson. No more so than the larger society which the school 
reflects, but both indeed so. 

Drugs, homicide, and other crimes plague poor black cominanities. 
In Chicago and Philadelphia teenagers are killed by wan mg gangs 
sometimes because they refuse to join the gangs, sometimes because 
they are found on the wrong turf and often as 

Adcled to this are the numbers of black teenagers who aie each ytai 
killed accidentally by law enforcement officers. , 

A poor nonwhite youth who enters college has survived a long and 
perilous journey. He has withstood most of the physical violence m 
iis community and he has overcome the cultural and intellectual vio- 
lence of his elementary and high school. I hose who graduate aie a 
select population. Those who enter college are very select. 

ROLE OF EDUCATION IN BLACK COMMUNITIES 

Through there is continuing debate in the black communities over 
what constitutes an education, there is general agreement that educa- 
tion is the principal means of economic advancement. Consequent y, 
black people in tfiis country have always placed a high premium on 
education; this in spite of the seeming contradiction of anti-intellec- 
tualism which exists in black communities. Yet, the 

things academic, inconsistent as it may appear,. finds its parallel in the 
larger white society which also values education in the abstiact but 

SSSfS'fte sixties, black and brow and red 

citizens placed tremendous pressures upon America s institutions of 
higher learning to open their doors to the children of the poor. In New 
York City black people stayed on the case unrelentlessly. Ultimately 
they wore joined by Puerto Ricans and other concerned people in 
exerting enormous moral and physical force upon the City Univer- 
sity. City College of CUNY was the principal site of suasion and 

combat. 

OPEN ADMISSIONS 

At its meeting of July 9, I960, the Board of Higher Education of 
the City of New fork adopted a policy of open admissions whereby 
commencing June 1970, and thereafter, all graduate. — with diplo- 
mas 0 f New York City high schools were assured a place in one of 

the 20 City University units. , , , • 

In explaining its decision to move the target date for^ open admis- 
sions up F from 1975 as projected in its master plan of 1964 to 1970, the 

board stated : 

The Board was impressed by the arguments of students and faculty that equal 
educattoml opportunity for all should be a reality now, and cannot wait until 
1975 Both the University Senate and the Student Advisory Council have gone 
record as favoring expansion of opportunity as rapidly as possible. Representa- 
tives of community groups, social agencies and labor unions who appeared before 
th^Board^uring Its recent hearing* on the City College matter eons, atently nnd 
nneoui vocally called upon the Board to expand enrollment as a matter of educa- 
tional desirability, social equity and economic necessity in our city. [Statement 
£ TimhSto SpriteT Adopted by the Board ot Higher Education. New York, 
July 9, 1969.] : . 

At last the doors were open. With no apparent barriers remaining, 
black, Puerto Rican, and other disadvantaged minorities would prob- 
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ably begin to enjoy tlieir rightful opportunity to a free public higher 

education. _ , 

In September 1970, 34,592 freshmen entered under the new open- 
admissions policy, an increase of 77 percent over the 1969 entering class 
of 19.559 students. Yet only 25 percent of these were nonwhite. The 
bulk of the freshman class was comprised of white students, many of 
whom would have attended private universities, but who were now 
the beneficiaries of an open-admissions program whose inception has 
been instigated by blacks and Puerto Ricans. 

liEMEDIAI. INSTRUCTION 

Avowed that open admissions would not be a revolving door through 
which students would enter and exit quickly, the board of higher edu- 
cation instructed the individual colleges of City University of New 
York to institute remedial courses in reading, composition, and mathe- 
matics for those students whose placement scores indicated need. Ad- 
ditionally, the colleges were required to offer academic, financial, and 

personal counseling to all freshmen students. _ . 

The colleges responded to these mandates with individual patterns 
of compensatory and Co ’ T1 se]”'g efforts. Of the almost 35,000 vho 
entered, nearly 18,000, or more than half, had high school averages 
below 80. Most of these students required one or more remedial 
courses. (Memorandum of the Committee on Expanded Educatonal 
Opportunity, Board of Higher Education, New York.) 



CERTIFICATE SYSTEM 

Clearly, the freshman class had grown by 77 percent but blacks and 
Puerto Ricans had still come up short. There are many reasons why 
this was so. First, of that small population of blacks and Puerto Ricans 
who actually finished high school, only about 25 percent received diplo- 
mas; the rest are given certificates— -indicative of their failing tne 
regents’ examination — further indicative of the academic neglect they 

have received in high school. . „ 

Senator Mondale. Ts that what they mean bv an academic degree i 
Dr. Smith. No ; ai kind of diploma was adequate for admission, 
either an academic or general diploma; but a diploma was required, 
and most black and Puerto Rican students do not get a diploma, they 
acquire a certification, so a certificate bearer was not eligible. 

Senator Mon dale. So there are three kinds of paper handed out at 
graduations. One is an academic, one is a general diploma, and the 
third is a certificate which means you are a loser ? 

Dr. Smith. That is right. So with the staggering dropout rate of 
minority youngsters, those who finally do walk across the stage, 25 
percent of them get diplomas and the rest of them get a certificate that 

says “By-by, Baby.” . _ j 

Senator Mondale. We have had testimony on Puerto Rican educa- 
tion. Last year, there were 250,000 Puerto Ricans in the New York City 
school system; only 200 of them received acaderae degrees. Would 

that be accurate? , , , , . ■/, 

Dr. Smith. It sounds accurate to me. I do not have the . data right 
here but it sounds accurate from my discussions with Aspira, - 
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Senator Monuai.i:. What is iin academic decree supposed to mean, 
( hat it is I lie too ? 



Afa n v of the students who had gone to the vocational high schools in 
New York, who are white blue collar workers' children, that is where 
manv of them are coining from. 

Senator Movdam:. "Wlmt percentage approximately of the high 
school students in New York City are going to vocational high school? 

Dr, Saiitii. I do not know that, figure. 

Senator Monuata:. What wonld you guess? 

Dr. Smith. I would not want to hazard a guess. Tt would he 

Senator Monoai.i:. Could you find out and send me n note? 

Dr. Smith. Sun*. 1 would he glad to. 

Senatoi Monoai.k. Proceed. 

Dr. Smith. Only diploma recipients were eligible for admission the 
first year. The New York public schools arc planning to do away with 
the vicious certificate system. Hopefully, they won’t rcpluce it with 
another disqualifier for minority students. 

Second, because of the fact of City University’s traditionally being 
ulosoii IK\CV l»t to the academic elite, many students who were eligible <o 
apply simply did not know of or did not believe the opportunity was 
there. 

Third, in many instances black students were discouraged from ap- 
plying by high school counselors who informed them of how difficult 
it would bo to get in or how difficult to stay. In other instances, while 
counselors did not formally discourage students, they also did not 

actively encourage students to enter the City University. 

• r 4 % 



Fourth, many students could not afford the fees, books, and general 
upkeep of a college education. 'The pioneer scholarship program for 
hlnclc. Puerto Rican and other poor at CUNY is the SEEK program, 
search for education, elevation, and knowledge. Now in its sixth year, 
SKEK provides a modest stipend, „nd money fer bocks, counseling, 
and tutorial service. 

SEEK students are selected by computerized lottery and only a few 
arc chosen. The rest of the open admissions students, many o* whom 
share identical economic needs as their SEEK counterparts, receive 
little financial support. 

Finally’, there were students who were aware of the new open door 
policy, some of whom because tncy' wei\s obviously bright might have 
liecn urged *o apply, but who elected not to do so, out of personal dis- 
trust. Recently, I asked n very able black youngster who hud just 
graduated from a New York high school if he intended to go to col- 
lege. He answered that ho had no intention of being brainwashed in 
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m white institution. I have talked with and heard about many ot hoi 
young 1 1 1 neks who reject college because they believe it to be a dishon- 
est diabolical institution whose purpose is to perpetuate and promul- 
gate racism and unequal opportunity. Many of « he brightest minds are 
so embittered l»v racial and social class injustice tlu-y want no part ol 
higher (‘ducat ion. Others have decided to learn to use t he system tor 
their own and their group's advantage. It is mostly the latter who 
enter college. 

FACULTY OPPOsmON 

( )ncc t he st udents actually entered under open admissions their prob- 
l(*ms were legion. First. they IiskI to eneounter faculty an. I adminis- 
f mtors, many of whom did not want them on campus. In fact, the 
majority of CUNY faculty had voted against open admissions. Surely, 
all of ‘lie opponents did not net purely out of racist motives. Some who 
dievo with the Vice President of the United States that America's 
universities are academies for the cultural and intellectual elite 01 
our “natural aristocracy/* tiro almost as adamant about poorly pro- 
pared whites as they are about blacks. Others, fearful of the sluit in 
the balsmee of controls from total white power to power shared with 
blacks and browns masquerade, under the guise of academic standards 

and the pursuit of excellence. , 

The, number of administrators and professors who are deeply com- 
mitted to the success of open admissions is probably small* The gioup 
is not all black and Hispanic; nor arc all blacks and hut' ns committed. 



ADJUSTMENTS KRQUIRED 

Few, if any of the colleges have instituted widespread or fnr-reach- 
in«r changes to accommodate the new population. Instead, the students 
are expt eted to make all of the adjustments. Open admissions is tei 
tain to be judged by student grade point averages and rending scores, 
with little' or no attention given to the way the college optimized or 
minimized the students' chances for success. 

Second, the students were likely to have been taught by traditional 
methods and with mat erials which offered them little cub oral or 
intellectual stimulation. More of the same that turned them off in 
high school. Needing remedies, the students are fed tlm same diet 
widen made them sick in the first, place. The erne lest part of all is 
that ihev had to suffer and vet receive no credit for what many 
faculty refer to vis high school work. Whore reine lull programs are 
good — and there are a few — there is still a race against time to im- 
prove skills sufficiently before the student ihinks out . 

Third, even if their compensatory courses continued topics and ma- 
terials relevant to their lives, the black and Puerto Rican students 
were uulikclv to discover consubstantiality in any other curricular of 
fe rings. except black and Puerto Rican studies. Once again they "'en- 
forced to cope with an alien and often hostile environment. 

Fourth, hut of no less importance is the great need of poor non- 
whites for financial support. Yet, the City University budget and 
Federal economic opportunity grants were inadequate to meet the eco- 
nomic needs of many impoverished freshmen. _ At my college \ve even 
lacked money for badly needed tutorial services. I* ortuoately , how- 
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ever, because of volunteers from the Coin "use Corp. we were ; d>le to 
mount a tutorial program. . , 

Data, on the first year's grades and attrition rate are not yet pun- 
lie, so T am not prepared to attest to the success or failure of open ad- 
missions as a program. 

ni:Ql'IKIJMKNTS OF SUCCESSFUL 01‘EN ADMISSIONS 1’OI.ICY 

I believe as a policy open admissions is a magnificent statement of 
equal educational opportunity. Operationally, it can be killed by gross 
underfunding, by apathetic or negative administrative leadership, ami 

by intransigent faculties. . , ^ . , 

It can fail to do the educational repair 30b that many students re- 
quire if the academic purists are allowed to hold sway over faculty 
appointments and curricular changes. 
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ucation can Dccoine, hium wtumu. .» in; •• ' — . — — - 

Its continued growth, and the realized potential for minorities, will 

depend mightily upon : 

1. Adequate funding. , . , , , ., 

2. Faculties who have been trained to work with t.ie non white and 

th l. P Curriculum which builds upon the skills and interests of the stu- 
dents and stimulates them to higher livels of achievement. 

4. Counseling and tutorial services. 

And I think, most importantly : . 

5. Administrative commitment and active, aggressive leadership. 
Obviously CUNY’s is not the only higher educational model by 

which black and other nonwhite and poor youth may have the oppor- 
tunity for higher education. . , . . 

But this I believe: All American youth should have the right to 
higher education, should they desire it. All American youth should 
bee no ou raged to pursue that light. Government and universities must 

1,1 Because of the criminal neglect in the lower schools iininy bhick 
St ii dents Will enter cob ge eagei ?or *»5* education but deficient in the 
required skdls. The colleges will gain little by feeling sorry for tliein- 
sclver They must accept full responsibility for helping minorities to 
cctrh np to the level iu> they can do acceptable 

buck 1ms to stop tuere. Some* nicanures of justice must bo done lot 1> 
nortun"tiM thwarted for hundreds of years. If we can afford to spend 
ESltoiw of dollars to fight a war in Southeast Asia, if we ran a fiord to 
mend billions of dollars on luoonshots, then wo lniist nho nlloid t le 
d^mdCs of "L lufilde-s of this country their rightful opportunity 
to free higher education. 

ULTIMATE RESPONSIBILITY OF KIOIIER EDUCATION 

T' : -r»nllv let me close by saving that colleges and universities have 
a xesponsibility to nil of then* students winch supersedes consideia- 
tions^of race That responsibility is to help students to discover tlie 
t!i"h about the t nselves P ancl their society f he trust about . America s 
treatment of her minorities will be painful for most whites. But it 
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■will bo a large stop in tlio unmasking and dismantling of racism m 
this country. Racism more than any other factor has been and remains 
the principal barrier to equality of educational opportunity lor black 
people in this Nation. 

Senator Moxoapk. Thank you very much, Dr. Smith, tor a moot 
useful statement. How was SEEK funded? Ifvoiu what source# 

Dr. Smith. SEEK is funded through the State. 

Senator Moxdale. It is a State program ? 

Dr. Smith. Yes. . 

Senator Monhale. It is not tied into gi ants i 

Dr Smith No, it is not tied into research, but some of the stipend 
money comes out of EO(i. The stipend money can come from various 
sources. KOCI can bo one source; college work study can he another; 
loan programs can be still another source. _ . . , • v 

Senator Mondale. Yon know that as we meet today, there is a high- 
er education b' 1 ’ up in the Senate which will greatly liberalize otu- 
dents’ assist^^c^ programs. For the first time, the re will he a cost of 
education institutional grant, so that the children of poorer famines 
will not only ho more able to pay for the cost of education but private 
and public institutions will be fighting over it in order to get some of 

Dr Ti 'OMas. Could I make an observation on the higher education 
situati-v T think it is appalling to note all of the very beautiful, 
elaborate buildings going np in remote wilderness areas where univer- 
sities are generally located. One suggestion that I have, for jour 
consideration, would be to combine the rebuilding of urban communi- 
ties with tho building of colleges and universities, and in doing th ., 
vou have students who want to serve the community right there ; you 
have new facilities that can be used by that community, and you bring 
together tho intellectuals and the people that need services. I think 
it, 7= ridiculous to keep building dormitories and million dollar build- 
ings out in the wilderness. It is almost, like we are trying to got rid 
of some people that could be providing services to a community. 

I’OTENTIAIj of minority students 

Senator Mondam:. Dr. Smith, you made a point that has often oc 
curred to mo. When we look at the difficulties, the barriers to winch 
you have all testified as have many other witnesses, which confront 
a poo: child and destroy many of them in our school systems, there 
are still millions of them that somehow make it through the system. 
rn hev confront racism and seem to be able to stand up to it, even though 
the y may be damaged. They take unfeeling school systems and some- 
how thev liv » through it. They come out of these schools damaged, per- 
haps, bi\t thev are sufficiently competent in basic skills and the rest, 
so that it is a good bet that they make excellent conege students In 
fact, the last time we looked at it there are nearly a million of them 
each year who come out of tho public school systems equipped to go 
to college but do not do so, principally for financial reasons, also 
for some of them — motivational reasons to which you made reference. 

It occuried to me that when we are talking about equal opportunity 
in this country, a very high priority ought to be placed ir * £ ncoura £ 1I ?£[ 
those gifted young men and women to go on, because they must bo 
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remarkable people to have stood up to what they ii'c up against and 
not he discouraged. What an enormous fort* for reform they would be 
if we somdit them out and made it easy for them to go on to college ot 
to whatever kind of institution, vocational or otherwise they were 

' 11 1 \v render 1 i f that could not be a major answer, wlmt those, million 
kids would do each year if we made certain t hat they went on equipj 
with higher education. What an enormous foi <* r »>• reform t 
could IkC Failing: that, what, an enormous sonic struction t, 

must be — because thev are tlie brightest, and the fr. * dioes that t . 
must have, knowing that they are able, yet that their life chances have 
been vastly diminished. That must make a tremendous pool of resent- 
ment and even destruction. . «. +i,„ a i n u c 

These are just observations I make, primarily looking at the statis- 
tics. Both of you know those people as human beings. How woul you 

react to that observation ? . , , , 

Hr. Smith. I would think that it is a rather dangerous observation, 
Senator, with all due respect, because if the Senator aiso reads, lie 
knows that the suicide rah- among young blacks is increasing at an 
alarming pace. He also knows that the suicide rate of young Indian 
teenagers is at epidemic j:>ropoi-tion, and a good deal of this is no 
related solelv to the opportunity for higher education. It is related to 
the dehumanizing of people; it is related to the fact that the Indian 
teenagers who go to schools where they are processed to be American, 
••’•e robhcti of tlieir count rv and live in a cultural no mans land and 
have no. base, no psychological roots. It is related to young black peo- 
ple who at one point, because of the excellent psychological impact ot 
black self-awareness and black power, began to feel beautiful, that 
they could do something, but now, 5 or 6 years later, are beginning 
to ‘discover that even feeling better has still not led to substantia 
economic, political increase in status, increase in life opportunities, 
and the disillusionment is so great that,, as the Senator docs correctly 
point out. it could have very drastic implications — some of sell-dc- 
sr ruction, but others of larger out ward reaches of aggression. 

lAlf'AC’T 0>C ♦ IVIT, TSTOUTS MOVKMKXT 

Dr. Thomas. ’ would agree with He. Smith totally. T also think that 
there is another « onside \tion that we have to make, and this alludes to 
the same thing that Hr. S aitli has already pointed out. lhe whole 
i miriet of the civil rights movement, the whole impact of tne media, 
with black men standing up to say that they are men. has had a very 
profound impact, not onlv upon the students that vom talk about but 
also upon Vietnam veterans. So you have many different coni mini it -s 
that are victims of the same types of oppression. 

What T am concerned about is not only Hat hnpptns to the stu- 
dent that makes it through there, but T am also concern; - about what 
hcpiM ii- to the student that 1 o C s not make it throng byre. Xpu cor- 
rectly point out. I think. F '»y students o k> it despite the 

system! hut T think that that sob rdtr net -up rather than 

to anv forces around them, and so \v. k a* ich. % > saying is that v\e 

have an obligation. For example, let nu j out s.-me; nmg that hap- 
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nened— r think this is critical— at Shoemaker Junior lli^h School in 
Philadelphia, Pa., in 1950. I was there and I will never iorpi this 
as lorn*’ as I live. I was in a mathematics class and a -white math 
teacher told me: "You are dumb. You are never going to be anything:, 
•md yon will never finish school.” Bid he told one of my friends the 
same thing, so I said right then, at that point, 1 am going to make a 

(hiiuncd liar out of this cat. . , , ,, , 

I will never forget it. So i finished school mainly because that man 
bad told me I wouldn’t and because my mother insisted that 1 \ioulct. 

I nl an to send him copies of all my degrees one of these days, lint tnc 
point is that one of my friends was toM the same thing, and lie is 
doing long-time at Ilolmesburg, in Philadelphia, for a very serious 

C I would agree totally with what hr. Smith said. You have to under- 
stand that everybody out in that community is very oppressed. Yon 
have a father competing with the Vietnam veteran, competing with 
his high school child for a job opportunity, and the child cannot be 
really concerned any more about how he is going to get through schoo , 
lie lias to be concerned about where the next meal is coming from. 1 
think von have got to redefine the whole business of senool also be- 
cause a lot of young people, as Dr. Smith pointed out, resent being 
processed and they resent being institutionalized into what they con- 
sider a bad institution. Do you follow me ? 

SKHV ICIi-OKIEXTED CtJT?IUCULUM 

I think what we a~e going to have to do is redefine the whole busi- 
ness of college and we are going to have to coordinate services with 
learning. It appears to me that if we can somehow develop a cur- 
riculum that provides service to that community, that puts college 
students in direct contact with other students and with the members 
of the community* then we are going to be in much better shape. 

One idea Mi at T am designing to deal with one of the problems that 
you are talking abou* . Much is the way to get money into kicls hands 
£nd at the same time provide an opportunity for them to use then 
skills. One of the ideas that I have is to take college freshmen who aie 
preparing for teacher education and assign them five 1st grade stu- 
dents and evaluate them on the basis of how well those kids learn, 
and take then straight through froi the time those kids arc in 1st 
errade. and from the time they are ireshnien m college, to the -mie 
these kids graduate from elementary school and let them go ahead 
end «n»t their Ph. D.'s simultaneously and deal with action research. 

I inn saying there are a lor of - flier strategies that can be developed. 
We can assist the legal services programs in providing 1 'gal services 
to students in the community through no dical science classes ; w c can 
assist in revamping cities through students m architecture ami urban 
design classes. There are many opportunities, but we have, to first ot all 
stop isolating students and sending students to concentration camps 
called “colleges” and make those colleges relevant to what is happening 
today and providing services. I think that any provision for co lege 
curriculum that docs not buihl into its curriculum providing services 
is beaded for, very bad times. 
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COLEMAN 1*01 NT GETS TATTLE ATTENTION 



Dr. Smith. If I may, Senator, I would like to disagree with one of 
the points of my very learned colleague, Dr. TVhtson, whom I esteem. 
The point was in reference to the Coleman report and T think it is such 
an important point ar 1 it gets so little attention that I would like to 
bring it out in reference to the statement that I just. made about how 
minority kids are feeling about, themselves, the Disillusionment and 
so on. That is the statement that Coleman makes about black young- 
sters feeling a greater sense of control in an integrated school situation 
is to me nonsense — it is nonsense. 

The same Coleman report, in another section, points out that the 
kids who were surveyed felt worse about themselves as people, and T 
would question liow one. could have a greater sense of control and at the 
same time feel diminished in self-esteem. I think the two are dissonant. 
I think the two cannot happen together and I tend to believe that there 
is a diminished sense of self-esteem of the black or the Puerto Rican 
or the Chicano youngster who goes to a primarily white school, where 
he sees no signs of his culture, where he puts his hand up endlessly 
and does not get recognized, whore be gets shut out of many of the 
nonatliletic activities — they are ;.:1 perm itted to run sports -but where 
they are shut out of nonathletic activities, where they do not exist in 
that school. 

I tend to think that that is a more powerful and more negative fac- 
tor bv which integration should be judged than the allegation here 
that there is an increased sense of control over one’s destiny. T-hat 
might simplv mean that when one is an environment where everybody 
is turning right, it is kind of natural that you make a right trun, so 
if you go to a school where everybody is going to college you may not 
feel a greater sense of control over your own destiny simply because 
you move along with what the masses of people are doing. So It unk 
that is a very important point that should not be undervalued and that 
should bo more clearly understood than most people apparently under- 
stand it as they talk about the Coleman report. 

Senator Mondatx. T7n fortunately, I have another vote to make, x 
think I will ask Donald Harris to ask any questions he wants to, and 
mftvbe one or two of von could ask questions for the record. In addi- 
tion to that, if you co-iltl submit fo. ino any figures that you nave on 
the diploma /cert i fica ( e system in New York, figures on blacks and 
whites and Puerto Ricans, I would like that for the record. I hank 
you very much. 

ACCOr XTABIL1TY 



Mr. Harris. Yon talked earlier about accountability, Dr. Thomas. 

"Would v on define that term for us. please. , . 

Dr. Thomas. To me. accountability, in terms of teach nd admin- 
istrators, means very simply this: Making them do the ]ob tliev are 
being paid to do. Ts'thnt clear enough in terms of where I am from . 
I have said this before: A child should know more— no matter what 
h'.H surroundings are, how poor he is, whether his mother and father 
ure together or whether or not he did not sleep the night before. De- 
spite all those factors, T am not concerned with all that . m terms of 
his learning. I am concerned with all that in terms of his development 
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inii Vmmnn hoi no- • but in spite of all those factors 1 am saying 
3 £ Jh^c” teaohingWm t an. also 

hat it a 
lias not 
specific 

day, then that teacher is not doing her 30 b. ort»»r«intnV»ilitv 

fh mc o-ive yon another example of what I see as accountability. 
t fh n ?nt°S ionor ao-o history of this Nation, this country sued and 
inu 'iso d man n”m“d Marcus Garvey for using the mad to 

SS f am saying that in 1962, in school systems that I know of 
in this country. tL fchool board sent out literature through tho hhS 
'<■ n qcc tlio school levy so voul* children can leaxn. A am 

imjn 'soned for using the mail to defraud. I am talkmg about criminal 
iU Wo 8 r exSTnpfe, fo^"°deftned by the OhioKevised Code^kto 
creativ^y and^ initiative is taken and 

trator, then that school administrator should do a minimum o± T y a 
in jail and a maximum of 25— myself included. - , T thank 

my frien^^'i^euiietl^I^askin^and^PMs^^m 1 

d«n tlm?“mu^ve ta them whik^ou°?re“ p?dd|n| them . at the same 
time. I am saying that if a teacher has to paddle a child, the teacher 

d °I S am fc say?n^ a* chUd* should know more at 3 in t he afternoon than 
of fraud and embezzlement, and r am saying that them throu^K 

", j what I am saying. 

lML*TirMB\TATIOX OF ACCOUNTABTLITr PROGRAMS 

Atr T T utRis 111 areas where there arc not agencies or organizations 
o - our 'Students Rights Center, Iiow could a program of con- 

rumcr acCmtabn^ i? you will, fo’r monitoring what happens in 

th Dn h T°HO a™ i“f ttdSkttit the first .venue is-Thomas. Jefferson 



ir P * „ W 1 U . T came up with the recommendation w * » • 
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"And tlic next time this teacher does that, I am going to knock her 
down.” ^ . 

This is all being played out on TV before thousands of kuls and 
thousands of parents. So the Student Rights Center stair works very 
closely with this child, and we instruct him as to exactly phut to do. 
Tlio next time ho goes into class and this teacher hits him or talks 
nasty to him, lie pauses for 20 * '•'"ltes. lie does not say one thing tor 
20 minutes, and then after the - ’ antes he raises his hand and after 

Mrs. Z recognizes him he says : 

Mrs. Z, what yon have just olone has psychologically dehumanized me to the 
extent I may never be able to adequately function again ns a lmmt'ii being, and 
unless you refrain from treating me in such a manner I will have no alternative 
but to take you to the U.S. District Court, and let me remind you there is a good 
chance that I can win a $100,000 suit charging you with a “psychological tort.” 

Mr. Harris. Ho your students do that in Hay ton ? 

Hr. Thomas. My students are being taught to do that. 

Mr. Harris. In what grades? 

Hr. Titomas. Seventh grade. We are working on the second graders 
now, and we are trying to develop a strategy for the kindergarten 
students, and we are going to put this in comic books if we can get some 
money from the Select Committee. 

Tjct me tell you what a 17-year-old told me. He said ho was going 
to knock the teacher down. I said : 

Tjook here, man. if you knock the teacher down you are goirg to do time for 
assault and battery, but if you let the teacher knock you down you might be 
able to collect some mor -\v. 

I saw him later and he said. Brother Art I am bemg oaol waiting 
for that teacher to hit me so I can collect $50,000 for assault and 
battery. I am saying here that the important thing that he 'is learning 
how to control himself and his situation. 

CONSUMER RIGHTS 

Back to the point, I am saying that if we could develop strategies 
like that o or the radio, we could educate wel fare mothers about what 
their rights are: we could educate students about what their rights 
arc: wo, could educate parents about what their rights are in general. 

For the record. T would like to point, out that. T am especially grate- 
ful to a very brilliant sister named Hr. Ruth Buvgin who helped me 
put these documents together and who has helped me in many in- 
stances when we have had very hard confrontations with the system : 
and also the staff of the Student Rights (’enter, and mainly the citizens 
of West Bay ton . the black ad;; .s and black children who work hour 
afto hour trying to improve the community and showing some faith 
in this ..o ntry finally being able to deliver equal educational oppor- 
tunity, and to Hr. Dwight Allen and Hr. Arthur Eve for admitting 
that white racism is the No. 1 problem to be dealt with in education. 

Mr. Kakiu... Hr. Smith proposed tie account ability program in New 
York City. Ho you want to comment on that? I behove Hr. Dyer, of 
ETS, is under contract on the New York City board to implement an 
accountability program. Are yon familiar with it? 

Hr. Smith. I do not kno\v the details of the program. 
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TIIOH SCIIOOI, PROGRAMS 

Mr. Harris. t)r. Smith, in your comments, you gave a pretty harsh 
indictment of the public school system. What recommendations would 
you have in terms of improving the high school programs, so that stu- 
dents, if and when they do go to college, are better prepared? 

Dr. Smith. It is a very large question. 

Mr. Harris. I do not have to vote, so you can take your time. 

Dr. Smith. I think one of the most important factors in doing this 
is insuring that the schools have the kinds of administrators, the 
leadership element, . .to understand the kids, love them, and have 
some sense of appreciation of what they arc going through outside of 
the school, what th nr lives are like. For example, I think Mrs. Size- 
more, who testified a couple of weeks ago, is an example of that kind 
of administrator, whose own love and enthusiasm is mtagious and 
sets standards for teachers, some of whom — well, in her certification, 
she had something like 80 percent substitutes, so some of these teachers 
had some real feelings of in,, .iority about their ability to teach their 
subject or about their ability to cope in a ghetto school; and I think 
the administrator’s task is to provide a kind of environment where 
teachers are comfortable and students are comfortable and each are 
suppoited. 

I think the curriculum in the school is terribly important; I unk 
that is one of the keys- — a curriculum in which the lives of the students, 
their culture, are reflected ; a curriculum which teaches students, skills 
that are salable and that are not outdated in an automated society. I 
think, as many witnesses hove pointed out, the involvement of the com- 
munity — not the involvement of Flint, Mich., style community school— 
wliere parents actually make decisions, that is a form of accou . ability. 
That is a medium for insuring accountability when pa' are mak- 
ing decisions about who can be hired to teach, who c, .minister, 
and who can remain in a school. 

I think that one of the important jobs that has to be done ir. urban 
schools today — and as I alluded to it in my statement — is to get the 
pushers out of the schools. That, is an educational problem, when kids 
are sitting nodding in class or when kids arc not in class— you cannot 
teach kids who are not there. Po the changing of the environment of 
that school, I would see as the most critical issue, and that is a factor 
that has to conn , I guess, in a centralized system, from the top down. 
In a decentralized scho' i system, I think it is easier to do. I tliinlc it 
is easier in a Sam Shep: * erd-like situation, for o?\e man and some prin- 
ciples to begin to reach out to parents and make parents and kids feel 
that they are worthwhile, that they are human, that they can learn. 
These are some of the things. 



COMPEXSATOKr KDUCATIOX 

Mr. Harris. Recently the committee heard testimony from Dr. 
Harold Howe, former Commissioner of Education, and from Dr. 
Charles Smith of the Rockefeller Foundation. Both suggested that 
compensatory education programs, title I and so forth, woulo be very 
high on tluv V own priorities in terms of improving education. How 
clo you foci noout present compensatory efforts, title I auu otherwise? 
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Dr. Smith. I think Art Thomas made a very excellent point wlion 
he said that there was the danger that title I assets, as it lias existed, 
can be used as evidence that black lods and other poor kids simply 
cannot learn because the money has been poured in and there has been 
■very little to show in terms of increased reading scores., math scores, 
and so on. But I think that that is a false conclusion ; I think Art does 
too. I think it has never yet been tried. 1 think compensatory educa- 
tion has not been tried yet. t , _ 

What it has generally been is that the same people who lulled, the 
same people who could not do the job from 9 to once they were tired, 
were hired later in the afternoon to do more of the same. I think that 
people who design the programs are generally those who failed, and 
the people at State level who approve them have typically been those 

who are also failures. , ntr 

To give you an example, there was a Title I meeting m 1967, at 
which every Title I director was white. And Title I is aimed at a target 
population who are poor and black and brown and yellow, and in about 
i, dozen of our largest cities blacks are the urban population in the 
schools. When you add the browns and yellows and reds, that is the 
urban population just about throughout the country ; but yet it is the 
same control factor still designing programs that do not work. Then 
the analyses of these programs say, well, the money was poured m, 
kids can’t learn. Programs typically have not been designed by people 
who were capable of making them work. They have not been imple- 
mented by people who were capable of making them work. A’ lerican 
public education is still very much white controlled ; and in many 
instances where, there are black and other nonwhites allegedly at the 
helm, these are typically the people who are acceptable to the whites 
who failed, rather than people who are acceptable to the communities 
and who have the ingenuity and creativeness to make a difference. 

Dr. Thomas. I would agree totally with Dr. Smith. I think that the 
critical thing to remember is that knowledge is power. Frederick 
Douglass had to hide behind a barn to learn how to read and write, 
and if he had been caught he would have been killed because the man. 
the enemy, the power institution recognized a very long time ago tha. 
knowledge is power. Therefore, I think that by design it is nil right 
to pump billions and billions of dollars into programs as long as they 
do not work, but, you see, tliere is a wliol record of what happens to 
any educator that proves that poor black and oppressed children can 
learn. 

ACCOUNTABIUTY IX COMPENSATORY BDTTCATIOX 

Bet me cite an -xample. When T was director of the model cities 
education program, I went into a kindergarten class and I stayed there 
all morning. They got there abou f S’ : they took a. nap at S:30; they 
took a nap at 9 :45, and they tooK another nap at 11 :30, and they 
went home at 1'2. I said: “What in the hell is going on here?” The 
teacher said : “You have to let them develop at their own speed. You 
can’t psychologically harass them.” I said : “I figure like this. You 
get those blocks out of the way. You get them np off those carts and 
you see to it that they learn, because I would much rather have them 
learn skills, so that they can get a job, so that if they need a psychia- 
trist they can afford one, but the way you are running this class, you 
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have them laving clown there resting, developing at their own speed 
on their owrp not learning anything.” I see many o± these compensa- 
tory programs as merely revised slavery, another kind of plantation- 
tvpe thing, and I am saying that if you are going to have a compen- 
satorv program, then you are going to have to hold those folks, black, 
white, orange, green or tan, responsible for those programs, and crim- 
inally negligent if those kids do not learn. 

I am saying that if the kids do not learn, you have to say that the 
program director is criminally negligent and lie has to do a certain 
amount of time in jail or lie has to be fined, or lie nas i to go to somr 
place else because we know that these children are beautiful . ; we know 
that they have ability, and we know that there is something wrong 
with the program. That is why they arc not .earning, so if you 
going to hold the administrators accountable in that mannei 1 think 

perhaps they will work. f i vcij . 

Also, you have got to listen to the real experts. I am saying that 
young people should be designing these programs. I am saving that 
poor parents should designing these programs with rhe techinc^ 
assistance of the edu. L or. Educators, black and white the Fh H. s, 
all have to start regarding t! unsdves as tools to be used by that com- 
munity, and this can easily U .one if you really love, trust and respect 

^Mr. Harris. ^Vhat you seem to be saying is that intrinsic interests 
that is. parents, community folk — are of greater importance m terms 
,f lemming— survival is the word you used be tore- Than extrinsic or 
external interests— other people from different communities who view 
their task in terms of security, a way of making a living rather th 
helping a community develop. 

VOCATIONAL EDTTC YSTOIC 

Mr. Strickmax. I would like to pose a question to Dr. Smith, and 
nerhaos ask Hr Thomas to comment on it as well. Tou mentioned 
the system now 'at the City University of New York under the open 
admissions policy — the fact that either the academic or general di- 
pCnl was now Sufficient, although the certificate was not for admis- 
sion to the City University. The general diploma l 
diploma which is given by vocational schools as well as pexhap3 by 
Some academic schools which have a different, curriculum. The ques- 
tion relates to vocational education and what its role is ^ 
cational opportunity, both as it goes to opportu. Ties toi ‘ ^igbei 
education and perhaps insofar as at least traditionally vocatio * 
schools in many urban areas have been considered a duniping grou , 
md for black and brown students particularly. Is there hope 
vocational education system; should it exist coextensivelywith 
so-called academic high schools? Is it a dumping groundand shotild 
it be eliminated, or is there hope for greater 

and without higher education in a vocational schoo,Bystem? 

Hr. Smith. Those aio some very interesting questions ln f a G 
spent a year on the National Advisory Councri on Voc VtiSnVono 
cation and we were trying to grapple with some oHhose. * J^^oS^n 
Edith Green is right. It is not her original idea — Congresswoman 
Green— That everybody should hot go to college, but everybody should 
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have the right to go. lint then* tin; some students who would prefer, 
who Inive the inlellert t hut if they wanted to go to college. could on. 
hut would prefer to do somethin*? that would challenge their hands 
u ml, in fart, would prohahlv make a great deal more money, and they 
a„h also to have that right to go to vocational school. There arc some 
other indents who do not have the intellectual ability to go to college, 
who can be trained for useful service.^ # 

l think probably the comprehensive high school that ■would oiler 
various kinds of educational enterprise is the ideal, where there- would 
be opportunities for academic as well as vocational education. Dut 
mv great concern is the kind of concern that I alluded to in my state- 
ment, and that is that even within the comprehensive high school, or 
in the separate vocational kind of high school, minorities are still 
going to continue to be. channeled into those kinds of service, occupa- 
tions to serve the larger society, based on a number of reasons. 



1T.OEUA 1. MOMTOKIXO <>K VOCATIONAL TltAINIXO 

One would be the reason that Washburn Trade, in Chicago, gave 
when it was refusing to rain blacks for a number of kindsof careers 
because of the statement: '‘The union will simply not permit the men. 
We are going to be wasting our time.” My position, when I was on 
that vocational education, was that no “Federal funds should go into 
Washburn Trade or any place else for any students who refused to 
train black students for the kinds of careers that would pay them a 
decent wage. That is my concern about vocational education. I think 
that unless there is careful and close Federal monitoring, the funds 
a iv going to be misspent and they are going to be misspent in ways 
which arc still going to train blacks and Puerto Picans and chicanos 
for menial kinds of existences. . , , 

That is more critical, I think, than where it takes place. Jf it takes 
place in the comprehensive high school, or if it takes place in a sepa- 
rate high school, or if it takes place in a community college which 
is vocational! v oriented, it is what kinds of vocations students arc 

being trained" for. . _ _ . , , , A , , T 

Dr. Thomas. I agree totally with Dr. Smith’s statement, and I 
would also like to make another observation, X think it would be un- 
realistic to start, talking about vocational education, in the sense that 
wo are dealing with* — should black kids go into vocational education, is 
lcisicn 11 v what you are saying: right? „ 

Mr. SrnicTvMAN. Should there bo a vocat ional education program < 
Dr. Thomas. I think that that question cannot be answered until 
some research is done, first of all, in terms of what jobs will be avail- 
able for the next 25 years or so. To me, it is totnlly assinine to bo pro- 
paring meat cutters when machines do that, and to he also teaching 
kids how to repair shoes when people throw away their shoes now 

and do not e ven take them to the shoe shop. 

T am saying if wc are preparing students for^ obsolescence, no: but 
if wo nrc preparing them for urban spuce planning, for computerized 
technology, ii we am preparing them for leisure, yes. If wc are pie- 
paring them to eliminate racism and oppression, yes. . 

I think there is another observation^ not only with vocational educa- 
tion but also dealing with education m general. T think the man that 
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jobs. Do yon understand? A stenographer looks forward to going home, 
or taking a break, especially when she has a fast talker. You look for- 
ward to what the commercial on TV beams— a trip to the golf course, 
or a trip to the beach. Therefore people learn to hate work. When you 
run across a person like Dr. Smith or a person like myself, who likes 
to work IS horn’s a day, who likes to make sure that you provide equal- 
ity for children, everybody gets mad with us. If we were all on an 
assembly line and we had to put out five parts an hour and I started 
putting out 18 parts, everybody would want to beat me up because of 
the fact t hat i would be forcing others to work harder. 

1 say, first of all, anticipate what the world is going to bo like in 
the future, but, secondly, develop some kind of appreciation for work, 
some kind of appreciation for serving people, some kind of apprecia- 
tion for respecting people, and some kind of appreciation for being 
a human being. ... 

Mr. Strickman. Dr. Smith, you have said before that the statistics 
arc not yet available on the success of testable skills in CUNY’s first 
year of open admissions. From your personal observation, you gave a 
fairly bleak picture of integrated schools as you observe them, pre- 
sumably at the primary and secondary level. In the component col- 
leges of the City University of New York, integrated to tho degreo 
that they are, have the same problems that you have perceived in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools where integration or so-called inte- 
gration has taken place, evidenced themselves at the City University ? 

Dr. Smith. I do not think I am qualified to speak about 19 other 
units. Some of the data that I gave arc data f '\.st j 12) published con- 
cerning all the units. I have been to conferences wncre other people 
running remedial programs have reported on what they are doing. I 
cannot attest to what is going on in 19 other units. I can only talk 
about my own, which there is little point in doing, but integrated; 
yes — students are sent to all of the units. Keep in mind that in the dis- 
tribution of students under open admissions, students who lmd high 
school average scores of higher than 80 were almost guaranteed that 
they would go to a senior college. Bernard Baruch is a senior college. 
Students under 80 were more than likely sent to a community college, 
though there are in the senior colleges some below 80’s, and many of the 
blade and Puerto Rican students would fall under open admissions. 
Many fell in the below 80, and so therefore tho heavy concentration is 
at the communitv colleges. 

Dr. Thomas. Could I make an observation relative to another level, 
with your permission. 

Mr. Strickman. Please do. 



Dr. Thomas. Correct me if my interpretation is wrong. We arc talk- 
ing about the difference between desegregation and integration. One 
of the very great concerns that I have is: For example, in Dayton, 
under Title VI compliance, the school system was forced to desegre- 
gate. I am still having problems with why they did not send poor black 
children from an urban community to the best white school in tho city. 
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Instead, they sent them to tlic worst white school in the city. I am still 
having problems, when we talk about desegregation, with all the black 
children ending up in the general course or m the special education 
course while all the white children end up iii college prep, in German, 
L\tin, and in physics. I am saying that this game of resegregating 
within a desegregated situation is ridiculous, and I am saying that if 
we are not talking about meaningful integration, at the preschool level 
or even at conception, whore young black people can share the total 
thing, then why waste our time and why waste our energies? 

One strategy might be to establish a new department in this country, 
the department of institutionalized racism, and then just say : 

We admit that we are racists, and we will always, be racists, and rucisin is a 
part of our cultural heritage, and you function within your environment and we 
will function within ours. 

If you are not going to do that, eliminate it entirely. I think the 
populous would be willing to accept whatever the decision is going to 
be, but you have conditioned blaclc people now to went to live alone, 
especially young black people. 

They are saymg : “We don’t want to sit down next to white people,” 
and the reason they arc saying that is because of a reaction. They 
aro saying : “White people have deliberately excluded us ; white people 
have deliberately told us that they didn’t want to be bothered with us.” 
And if you slap any man long enough he will say : “That’s OK, I don’t 
have to be bothered with you either. I will build my own.” 

Now, as black people start building their own, all of a sudden inte- 
gration is important. I am saying we have got to make ip our minds. 

Grier and Cobbs, in the book “Black Rage,” described this country 
as South Africa with a little bit of tinsel on it. If that is what we 
want to be, that is one thing ; but if we all want to be a truly integrated 
community where all people can share equally the rewards, et cetera, 
let us make up our minds and let us make up our minds fairly soon. 
Let us not go the desegregation route on Monday, the integration route 
on Tuesday, and another route on Wednesday, because that is confus- 
ing to the people. Clarify where we are coming from on that and do it 
on a national level. 

ALTERNATIVES TO INTEGRATION 

Mr. Strickman. Do you th .uk there is room for alternative strat- 
egies ; that is, what is good for one community may not be good for 
another community, granted the distinction which you pointed out 
between desegregation which undermines the self-esteem of kids who 
are black or brown — that is not an acceptable strategy anywhere — 
and integration? . . 

Dr. Thomas. I think that the President lias already stated in Ins 
policy statement on education that there are different communities — 
OK? And what I am saying is I think that there should be integrated 
schools for those people that choose to be integrated. I think that there 
should be black schools for those people that want their children to 
go to black schools, and I think that there should be white schools for 
those people that want their children to go to white schools. 

Let me tell you what happened. When I was at MacFarlane Elemen- 
tary School, white ladies from the suburbs used to always attack me 
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as being a militant and say I was keeping integration from coming 
about because of my massive attacks on white racism. I said: “How 
many of you ladies” — there were about 50 of them there— “think that 
MacFarlane School is a good school ?” And they all raised their hands, 
all of them. X said: “How many of you ladies” — because they were, 
from the suburbs — “can afford to pay the tuition to send your children 
to •MacFurlniie next year?” And they all raised their hands — 50 of 
them. X said: “How many of you white ladies from suburbia, since 
MacFarlane is a good school and since you can afford to pay the tui- 
tion, will agree to send your children to MacFarlane next year?” And 
X got two hands, and they were feeble — they were up and down like 
that, jiving. So I am saying let ns make up our minds. Does that 
answer your question clearly enough ? 

Mr. Strickmax. I think it does. 

I just raise this question in a slightly different context. Each com- 
munity, though, as a commiuiityj presumably should have a voice in 
determining what strategy is going to be used for the education of 
their kids? . 

Dr. Tho cas. Right. I think that if you want an integrated school, 
what you are going to have to do is build that school in a black com- 
munity and it is going to have to be the best school anywhere. You 
are going to have to have swimming pools there; you are going to have 
to have the best of everything. Because one thing I know about a 
capitalistic audience is they will all go where the resources are, and I 
think that is evident in terms of the new southern Governors’ state- 
ments. OK? 

Dr. Smith. I think there are some real dangers there. For example, 
if a community elects that it is going to keep out everybody else who 
docs not. wear the same kind of clothing or have the same kind of skin 
color., I do not think they have the right to do that and I do not think 
Feder al funds ought to be spent in some situations. I cannot say that 
every community, independent of a humanitarian fabric, has the right 
to make its own decision about what it shall do, and if it does do that 
it should not receive Federal and State funds to do it. 

Dr. Thomas. I do not disagree with Dr. Smith’s statement. I want 
that to be clear for the record. What I am talking about is the dif- 
ferences that exist in the country. I am talking about the availability 
of different types of schools for different types of people that have 
different idea's, ct cetera, and I would agree with Dr. Smith. I do not 
think, for example, if people have to move away from being humane 
and if they have to just deliberately move to oppress people by using 
schools, that Federal funds or any other kinds of funds should .be 
used. For example, I know that there are some kids in my community 
that are very dedicated in terms of developing positive self-images 
for black children. I know of some young people that would do an 
excellent job in terms of saving kids that would normally be lost by 
schools in general. Those kids probably do not want any white kids to 
come to that school, but it is not because they are racist; it is because 
of the fact that they have been so oppressed by the white community 
and they see the white community as an enemy. 

X am saying that while we are going through this process, if we 
are going to humanize tho country I want as many alternatives as 
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possible to be developed. But I am in complete agreement with I>r. 
Smith. Do not just arbitrarily let folks do what they want to o fo 
racist, oppressive reasons. 

CimTUKAIi PLURAEISM 

What I was dealing with was Mario Fnntinrs thing, which 1 agree 
with. Ixjt us have different types of schools; let us have multicultural 
schools. If you have got to integrate a school, I think it is important 
for you to have black folks in that school sometime during the day, 
doing their own thing, and let the Italians do their own thing. I think 
you have got to let folks go back home in terms of their heritage and 

culture. That is the point I was trying to make. 

Dr. Smith. Do you ever see that happening anywhere/ 

Dr. Thomas. I guess it is idealistic, but I guess that is the way I 

think, idealistic to a degree. . 

Dr. Smith. I am not quarreling with you at all. l a i. saying, yes, 
I agree with that, but it is just not happening. Under the name of 
integration, it is everybody be American and forget about pluralism. 

Mr. Stktckman. Presumably on an experimental basis it is happen- 
ing in a few places? 

Dr. Smith. Yes; it is happening, of course. 

Mr. Hennhian. Dr. Smith, do you have any information jet on 
the application patterns for the school year beg'nmng September 
1971 and their effect on City University admissio Are there any 
significant differences in the ability groupings, am 
distributions? 

Dr. Smith. No; that is not available — not yet— i 
I am sure it is available at the admission center, b 
to me at this time. 



'inic and racial 

vailable to me. 
is not available 



PUnniCITV FOK OPEN ADMISSIONS Pin AM 

Mr. Hknnigan. Were there any deliberate effoi made to publicize 
more clearly the opportunities under open admissions lor the l J < l 

year in the New York school system? . ■ 

Dr. Smith. There were visitations both in 19 <0 and 1971 by admis- 
sions counseloi-s from various schools, but I think that is not adequate. 
I think there has to he a full-scale kind of public relations program 
to let kids know that it is ".vailable, that they are wanted, that they 
do possess — I talked to a student who came out of Stuyvesant Iiigh 
School, which is a high academic high school for black students, who 
came into Bernard Baruch and was placed m remedial courses. During 
the two terms I think lie made something l ike five or six A s and three 
or four B’s; yet this student had been told by Ins high school counselor 
that ves, there is such a thing ns open admissions, but it ls really for 
those who can make it; it is not for you. So I think a lot of truth has 
to be told about what the opportunity is. . T 

I look at it in some sense like Headstart. During the first year, as 1 
recall, in New York and Chicago, the first summer of Headstart, the 
staffs were sitting around because the mothers did not reco^uze that 
this valuable service was there for their children, and Headstart 
centers could not begin until the teacher started going out and beating 
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the bushes ill the communities. But the second year, once the parents 
recognized that it was there, it was free, that it could do some good 
for tiic children, the centers were all flooded; so perhaps with the 
appropriate kind of communication the opportunity is there. The 
numbers will be greater. 

Mr. Hknnigan. Dr. Smith, lias there been any impact on the Now 
York high school system itself in terms of better counseling, better 
preparatory programs, including those remedial in nature, for the 
students who were opting for admission? Has there been much feed- 
back yet? 

Dr. Smith. I think r. system like New York is too vast to say that 
counseling lias improved, when counseling in high schools through- 
out the country is* horrible ; it is discouraging. Typical reactions of 
counselors are to prepare students for the realities of tho harsh world 
they will face and therefore do not go into something that they will be 
capable of being successful at. I do not think there is any data to sug- 
gest that counseling has improved in New York or any place else. 

STANDARDS IN URBAN - SCHOOL8 

Mr. II en nig an - . I would like to shift to a different subject for just 
a moment. In the testimony that Dr. Harold Howe and Dr. Charles 
Smith gave to us the other day, former Commissioner Howe posed a 
problem which I think deserves more discussion. In discussing the 
possibility of community schools, he said there is a problem of insur- 
ing some standards which apply across a metropolitan area in term9 
of what skill levels should be achieved and certain curriculum objec- 
tives that have to be met. Could you offer us some thinking, from your 
point of view, on how you could reconcile the drive or movement to- 
ward community schools on the one hand with i> er haps at least some 
logical need for standardization oil the other? 

Dr. Thomas. My first reaction to that is that that is a kind of racist 
position because I notice that whenever there is a time to delegate 
more power or to redistribute power from one to another, all sorts of 
explanations and criteria and standards come up. What I am saying is 
this: There are no standards now in urban schools that I know about, 
and I would much rather rely on a poor black mother to »>ush a 
teacher, to see to it that her child gets out of poverty and gels out of 
oppression than rely on a white middle-class Ph. D. sitting in the State 
House in Columbus to see to it that her child gets an adequate educa- 
tion. I sun saying that I think sometimes the business of standards are 
really jive. 

Dot. me give you sin example. There are conflicting laws in the State 
of Ohio. There is a law that says parents must send tlieir children to a 
school that meets the minimum standard, and there is a statement by a 
high State official that says 99 percent of the schools in the State of 
Ohio do not meet the minimum standard — but they have no schools 
closed in Ohio. I am saying that I see that as another control mecha- 
nism. To say that we cannot give parents control because they will not 
hold their children or their schools to a certain standard, or their per- 
sonnel to a certain standard, is ridiculous. 

Mr. Hen nig an. I do not think he meant it in that sense. I think lie 
was posing the abstract case : that if you arc going to have community 
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schools, there would still be a need for some kind of set of standards, 
so that parents would have some way of determining which schools 

were performing better than other's. , 

Dr, Thomas. Let me be very specific. I am saying that if there are 

going to be some community schools, that means 

Mr. Harris. Are you talking about community controlled schools? 
Dr. Thomas. Yes. That means parents are going to control those 
schools and that means that the standards should not be set by former 
commissioners, by folks from the State House or folks from any other 
house. I am saying that if there are going to be standards, let those 
parents determine those standards because the folks that are deter- 
mining the standards now are not abiding by those standards, so they 

are really not standards. - . 

Mr. Hennioan. I am not arguing the validity of any set o± current 
standards. I am just posing Mie problem of how do you find some 
benchmarks thnt will help parents determine standards. How would 
you go about training and forming teachers and administrators to 
function in community controlled schools? This implies the possi- 
bility of some type of doctrine or theory of education, which may be 
different — hopefully — than the one that is now used in what would 
normally be referred to as a monolithic system. 



POLITICS AND COMMUNITY CONTROL. 

Dr. S mit h. I think that one of the real tragedies of community 
control as we have known it thus far is that the community people 
have had to struggle so much in political turmoil to survive, to exist, 
to have the right to make the decisions about their children. 

Mr. Harris. Political as opposed to struggles over educational 

issues ? 

Dr. Smith. Yes. , , . . . . 0 

Mr. Harris. Programs, techniques, teacher training, et cetera ( 

Dr. Smith. Right, because that is the end of the sentence. The end 
of the sentence is that because there has been so much struggle, 
because there h?.w been so many powerful forces that have been 
determined to underline, to subvert the community control process, 
communities have had to expend most of their energy in the act of 
survival and have not yet, except in some notable exceptions gotten 
around to the business of really commg up with substantial educa- 
tional programs that make a difference in the lives of children. 

I happen to know of one case of a school under community control 
that did manage to get around to such programs, that did makea 
difference, and the principal of that school became a 
people because that school was so outstanding and was achmvmg so 
much and was showing up the rest of the district, and that is the kmd 
of thing that was referred to by Art before. 
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where the kids are feeling pretty good about themselves, where they 
know it is all right to be blaelc, they have got to be taught something 
and they have got to learn to read and do mathematics. And if some- 
where up the 1 me they are going to be able to make the decision : ‘ I 
want to go to col lege, or not to go to college, they are somehow going 
to have to be taught the academic language code that will enable them 
to be successful there. That does not mean rub out their own cultural 
*iage, et cetera. 

^es, there do have to be some measures; there do have to be some 
standards. I cannot agree with people who say: “Let them just do 
their thing. Let them alone.” I think maybe some boards of education 
are tl?—'wing up tlieir hands in disgust and are beginning to say : “Yes, 
,e,t th lacks do anything they want to do. Let the Puerto Ricans 
d 'ny i g they want to do. We are just tired of it.” 

mik that is not an attitude that can be taken by a school system, 
tiic. i -m be taken by a community or anybody else. Yes, you are damned 
right I want some standards, but I think the setting of those standards, 
as Art says, has to come from some kind of combination of the com- 
munity, if it is a community controlled situation, and the students, and 
if it is a centralized situation, then it has to be some kind of grouping 
of community, students, central office, et cetera. But there do have to 
be, right at the moment, national norms, maybe some reasonable stand- 
ards to shoot for in terms of academic skills; but to be able to read 
and to be able to do mathematics, and being humane or to feel bad 
about j'ourself, or to be racist, avails us nothing. 

We are the most literate Nation in the world and we seem to solve 
problems by killing, so that does not seem to do it. 

STANDARDS AND RACISM 

Dr. Thomas. I would agree with everything that Dr. Smith said. 
It is a “given.” You know that if you are ’black you have to have three 
times as much information as other folks. That is understood. We 
know that. 

The point I am trying to get to is this. To me, it is mother form 
of very sophisticated racism to say we are going to give you parents 
some, power, but you are going to have to deal with these standards 
which we are going to set, and that is what I am having problems 
with. I would agree, sure, but the thing that I recognize hove, and 
I think the thing that is imperative for folks to recognize at all levels 
of government, is that black parents do want what is best for their 
children, and Puerto Rican parents do want what is best for their 
children. I am saying I would much rather entrust that parent, work- 
ing with somebody like Ken Haskin, working with somebody like 
Preston Wilcox, I^onald Harris, Ruth Fanner, or Ruth Burgin or 
Rhody McCoy, I would much rather entrust that parent to develop 
those standards than to entrust somebody in the State House to de- 
velop those standards, because I believe that the person in the State 
is working in the best interest of the power institution — the power 
institution being an institution of institutionalized, racism. But I be- 
lieve that parent wants what is genuinely best for that child. 

I want to emphasize that. ’I want to come at it from the standpoint 
of the parent not having a formal education. The desire for your child 
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to succeed is much more penetrating and much more dynamic and will 
develop a much more positive image in terms of that child not only 
feeling as good but actually in terms of sitting down and doing that 
work than some director of the State department. 

There are always exceptions. These arc some good State depart- 
ment of education people, like Bob Greer, Art. Bouldin, and Boui.sc 
Mack in Ohio, and like Sandy Wood in Minnesota. 

Mr. IIenxigax. You arc continuing to hold up an image — I will not 
call it a strawman — which reflects a status quo. What happens, for 
example, if you have a centralized school system and progressively, 
over a period of 2 or T> years, break it down into 15 or 20 community 
controlled systems? Someone has to allocate the money. How do you 
begin to judge which community schools are more or less deserving 
of moneys for certain purposes in curriculum development or teacher 
training ? It is a very difficult problem. Perhaps we ought to tax and 
raise resources on a di fferent basis. 



Dr. Thomas. ITe who gets behind in the race must forever remain 
behind or run faster than the man in front. We understand that. 

I want to go back to my original point on accountability. I am 
saying that parents know if their children are reading and writing. 
That is why school levies are failing, because children are coming 
home and they cannot read or write or do arithmetic. Parents are 
saying this is ridiculous. What I am saying is, first of all, if yon have 
got black children in the school you know they have been oppressed 
and victimized from the very beginning, so you know automatically 
you have to put more financial resources in there; but you also know 
that if you have got black children in the school, personnel has got to 
be made more accountable. I am saying if you have got black kids, 
Puerto Rican kids in there, other minority kids in there, put the best 
resources in that school. If a white kid is in that school, you auto- 
matically have a lot of resources. The institution is going to see to 
it that if you are responsible for educating a white child, you have 
a lot of books, a lot of chemistry classes, that you have a real good 
library. The point that has to be made is to give black kids and other 
poor and oppressed kids all those resources and see what happens. 

Mr. Hen nig an. You used the terms resources and best resources. 

Dr. Thomas. Best resources. 

Mr. Hen nig an. It is a question of who is going to decide what is 
best for 10 or 15 schools who are competing. 

Dr. Thomas. Let not the allocation come from the budget director ; 
let the parents be a part of that budget committee. 

Mr. Hexnigax. I think we see where we are having problems 
communicating. 

Dr. Thomas. I do not think we are having problems communi- 
cating. I think you are having problems turning me to your point 
of view. 



Mr. Harris. In the interest of time, I think we had better close. 
I have got one question which perhaps both of you will respond to 
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quickly. It has been suggested a number of times m a number of dif- 
ferent wavs that a lot of the so-called dropouts, both from high school, 
junior high school, and further down, as well as m college, arc indeed 
of among the brightest, most able kids in those schools. Do you agiee 

Dr. Smith. I would not say the most, but I would say they ceitamly 
are, that many of them arc very bright and they have given up on 
the school svstem that demands a stultifying kind of confonriM , 
that demands a total submission of personality and creativity— a lot 
of them have given up. I would not say that all the dropouts are the 
brightest, but I would say that a number of them are. I would say 
that the young student I cited in here, who I think is veiy bu 0 , 
there are a growing number of students who say: No, I don t wan 

any more than that because you are just going to try to brainwash 
me,” and in a sense it i j certainly right. 

Dr. Tiiomas. I agree with that. . 

Dr. Smith. It is hard to counteract that kind of response by a young- 
ster. What can you tell him ? Come to my college ? Or go to college A. 

and see that it is not so ? ...... . : n 

Dr. Tiiomas. We have got some research statistics for the record in 
the progress report for the Student Rights Center, which pointed out 
that 53 percent of the students that drop out- of school do ha\e abo\e 
average intelligence, whatever that means, but I would also 11 e 

emphasize the whole business of dehumanization. . 

One of the functions of the school ia to take away black men 8 
hood The function of the school is to destroy the black man m teims 
of his psychological and physical being. It stands to reason that stu- 
dents who stain? up, students that are men, students who do *.ot hste 
to this jive about George Washington and Christopher Columbus, Mill 
eventually drop out of school because somebody is chalUngu 

Wl One of the school’s basic functions has been the destruction of black 

manhood. You do have many students of above avenge 

who refuse to sacrifice their manhood by staying in school and eatin tt 

cheese, and being good “boys.” 

HUMANISTIC EDUCATION 

Ml- IIaiuus. All throe of you this morning seem to have been talk- 
ing about something relating to what has bet called buniamsGc edu- 
cation ; perhaps black children and parents particularly may bp. con 
corned about this particular affective portion of education. Brie 3 , 
would you give us a definition of humanistic education? 

Dr Thomas. Bet me say this, and perhaps this will be .an «Plan£ 
tioii and a definition. Nathan Wright, Jr m his book Black Powei 
and Urban Unrest,” states it lias been the duty of the oppressed 
themselves and their oppressor. Black people, despi e j 1 ® ■ jj , 

been victimized and spat upon both physically and 
and in many other ways that folks have attempted to cl Ther efore we 
not want to transpose tlie same thing on other folks, lhere » 
believe that if, to v example, black people 

lowed to become free in the next 20 years, and Puerto Ricans sti 
being oppressed, and Mexican Americans were still being oppressed, 
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and poor white people were still being oppressed, this would simply 
mean that somebody else would bo coming up the ladder trying tV> 
destroy black people. We want all people to have the right to live and 
be human. 

We are saying that somewhere there has to be a regeneration of love, 
trust, ond respect anu understanding for mankind. What I am talk- 
ing about is appreciation for others and appreciation for oneself, and 
an atmosphere whereby one can function using one’s total potential. 

Mr. Harris. Would you say these humanistic attitudes arc unique 
to oppressed groups ? 

T)r. . Thomas. K rant/. Fannn snvs that, men, women, and children 
will rise nguinst their oppressor. 1 concur with this. I also think that 
oppressed groups can in some way influence, tlio oppressor and 
humanize the oppressor. What we have to keep doing, especially be- 
cause of the 80 million, or 22 million — I think there are 80 mtFion 
of U3, but the man f»» vs 22 million to make us feel less adequate — in 
terms of all oppressed groups we have got to start assuming that the 
oppressor is not only an oppressor but is also sick. We have got to 
start assuming that we are tlie doctor, nnd we have to start prescribing 
medicine for the oppressor. D< you understand what I am saying? 

X>r. Sairni. I think oppressed groups can be oppressive to each other 
too. 

Dr. Thomas. That is true. 

Dr. Smith. I think that a humanistic kind of education or human- 
istic kind of value system is ono where children would bo taught to 
bo tolerant nnd to have respect nnd concern for other people, those like 
themselves and those unlike themselves. When I talk about nk.; and 
unlike, that covers the spectrum, racially, like and unlike, religious, 
politically, physically, respect mul concern for tho maimed, the physi- 
cally unattractive, tho deviant, just respect and tolerance for other 
people; and a feeling that man is an imago of divinity and should 
be revered, and that people are more important than property, so 
you do not go around killing children because they happen to throw 
a brick at a store. That is what I would have in mind, the teaching of 
this kind of thing, nnd I do not think much of that is going on any- 
where under the old system, under the new systems, under tho systems 
that are contemplated' There is not much happening. 

Mr. Harris. Thank you very much. 

Senator Mondalb. The committee is in recess, subject to the call of 
the Ch air. 

(Whereupon, at 12:40 pan., the Select Committee was recessed, to 
reconvene at the call of the Chair.) 
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Appendix 1 

ITEMS SUBMITTED BY THE WITNESSES 



FROM DR. ARTHUR E. THOMAS 



Statement bt Abthxtb E. Thomas, Centeb for the Study of Student 
Citizenship, Hiohtb and Respon bibiutieb, Dayton, Ohio 

Literature dealing with the specific problem of tills study is not extensive, 
though a considerable amount of related writing has been done in the general 
area of the legal rights of students in the public schools. This area Is new 
enough that most research Is sti” In stages of development. A comprehensive 
examination of the research of related literature necessitates the use of data 
much of which Is vu *♦» the preliminary analysis stage. The literature and re- 
KC'trcli reviewed ' are summaiized in four sections: 

j. the social upheaval In this society in the past two 

dccii 

2. Li .he organizational health of the '.ublic schools of 

America , ... 

3. Literature routed to educational reform In America ; 

4. Literature related to students rights activities In America. 

The first section contains a documentation of the basic cha nge s in this society 
since the Broton v. Board, of Education of TopcJcn case (Krown I) In 1954. The 
second section contains an examination and a critical anaiysl* of the material 
written by both the educational professional and the laymen thereby establishing 
the “organisation health.*’ 4 The third section reviews the literature on the at- 
tempts. successes, and failures of a social institution, such as the Public school, 
to mi ke changes In its operation. The fourth section will deal with the literature 
in the area of students rights and will examine the movement presently under- 
way to Interpret and insure the rights of all students as they proceed through 
the public schools of this country. 

SOCIAL UPHEAVAL IN AMERICA 

What has caused this society to become aware of Its m a s sive social problems 
and to struggle with new ways to solve them? Hid the Supreme Court, when 
it interpreted the “separate and equal” issue in 1954-55, unleash the minds or 
many minority groups in this country? Did the Court’s decision release the 
bonds established earlier and documented In the Piesay v. Ferguson case in 
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